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NAIC Sees Progress 
Made in Improving 
Rating Procedures 


Phila. Convention Studies Interim 
Proposals; Calls for Conclu- 
sions in December 


LARSON ELECTED PRESIDENT 


1949 Meeting in Seattle, With 
Quebec in 1950; Examination 
Expense Guides Approved 


Continued pressure was applied by the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, at its annual convention in 
Philadelphia last week, upon the insur- 
ance industry to bring its rating and al- 
lied: practices into line with what the 
state supervisory authorities consider 
satisfactory conformity with new state 
regulatory laws adopted since Public 
Law 15 was passed by Congress. 

The moratorium on the application of 
several Federal anti-trust acts to insur- 
ance expires June 30 and the Commis- 
sioners want readjusted as soon after 
that as feasible industry operations and 
some state laws which might be viewed 
by Federal or other authorities as not 
adhering to the “new look” in insurance- 
government relations. 

More than 1,000 insurance men and 
women registered for this convention, 
tlose to if not a new record high figure. 
They were keenly interested in what the 
NAIC would do with respect to many 
Matters, including such major subjects 
as interstate rating of fire and casualty 
fisks, war clauses on life insurance, re- 
porting of health and accident experi- 
ence, workmen’s compensation rating, 
Multiple line laws, uniform accounting, 
and so on. 

New Officers 

Just before the close of the final ses- 
sion on Thursday morning, June 10, at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel, the NAIC 
those its leaders for the coming twelve 
Months and picked convention sites for 
December, 1948; June, 1949, and June, 
1950. J. Edwin Larson, Florida, was 
flected president of the association, suc- 
Meeding Seth B. Thompson, Oregon, who 
PWas an able chief executive during the 
Plast year. David A. Forbes, Michigan, 
mwas advanced to vice president from 
Mhairman of the executive committee 
fy 
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Werttwhile things Deserve The Best in Protection 
UNISON 


Each man of the crew 
pulls together in unison— 
mind and body bent in 
common effort. Here is the 
essence of teamwork. 


With company and agency 
working together, we offer 
the public the best in 
protection. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
= LONDON S GROUP 


LANCASHIRE 
9 GROUP _/ THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM. 
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PANY @ LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 7 STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD, 
(Fire Deportment) 2 LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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One Grain Words... 


It was one of the children in the Dagwood comic strips who 
called attention to the fact that a dictionary containing many 


thousands of words in our language only weighs a couple of pounds. 
The wise insurance underwriter, in making a sales talk, 
realizes that the importance of words is dependent upon their 


horsepower rather than their weight. 


There is more horse sense and hence horsepower in the one 
grain words than there is in the ounce words. People get more 
value from the one and two syllable words than they do from the 


longer words. 


Words which are too decorative do less work. Keeping 
language simple and understandable is almost the first rule of 


good salesmanship. 
ae 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Zazove Case Reversed 
In Unanimous Opinion 
By Supreme Court 


Chief Justice Vinson Warns Against 
Ambiguity in Terms of 
All Policies 


CITES COMPANY PRACTICE 


Essential That ‘Thee Be Actuarial 
Soundness as Basis for 
Contracts 


The validity of the Veterans Admin- 
istration regulation covering the method 
of payment of National Service Life 
Insurance policies to beneficiaries who 
are over 30 years old on the maturity 
date was upheld this week by a unani- 
mous decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

In an opinion delivered, by Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson, the high court 
reversed the decision of the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the Tillie 
Zazove case, under which beneficiaries 
over 30 would have been entitled to re- 
ceive the full face value of the policy 
every ten years for the remainder of 
their lives. 

Basis of the Case 

The question under consideration was 
whether or not VA regulation 3450 is in 
accord with a proper construction of 
Section 602 (h) (2) of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940. The 
court ruled in the affirmative. 

The regulation provides that the 
amount of the monthly installment shall 
be determined by the age of the bene- 
ficiary in accordance with the life ex- 
pectancy figures of the American Ex- 
perience Table of Mortality, plus 3% an- 
nual interest. This regulation 
plicable to the provision of 
Act which provides that beneficiaries 
over 30 at the time of maturity are to be 
paid “m equal monthly installments for 
one hundred and twenty months certain, 
with such payments continuing 
the remaining lifetime 
ficiary.” 

The Circuit Court interpreted thé pro- 
visions of Section 602 (h) (2) to require 
that the total of the equal monthly in- 
installments payable over the 120-month 
period should equal the face value of the 
insurance, plus interest, and that the 
method of calculation set forth by Regu- 
lation 3450 was therefore inconsistent 
with these provisions. 

The Supreme Court, however, held 
that the “only proper interpretative 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE— One of a series of advertisements illustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by selling life insurance. 








MILT HAS PASSED THE HALF-CENTURY MARK — but 
most people guess his age as “under forty.”” When 
you ask Milt how he does it, he laughs and says, 
“Guess I must live right.” 

As a matter of fact, he does live right. Not only 
is his home life happy, he’s also “happy in his work” 
...contented in the knowledge that the job he does 
really adds to the ‘sum of human happiness” in his 
home town. Naturally, his outward appearance 
reflects his inward peace of mind. Milt Spear is an 
Equitable Society Representative. 

Providing secure futures for his fellow citizens is 





uisten ro “THIS 1S YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 
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Where did Milt Spear Discover that “Fountain of Youth’? 


not Milt’s only contribution to his community. Like 
so many other Equitable representatives, he’s a 
leader in city, church and charitable activities—a 
man with a real sense of civic responsibility. 

Yes, Milt Spear’s work as an Equitable Society 
representative is more than just a “job”—it’s a 
good way of life. He’s a happier man because he 
knows that he is doing his bit to make the world a 
better place to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction in 
his work...in the respect that is his as a member of 
a highly regarded profession and as a representative 
of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


PARKINSON, President+> 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Those Listed in ‘‘Prominent Life Underwriters 


of America” Came From Many Fields 


The 1947 edition of “Prominent Life 
| aderwriters of America,” just issued 
Spencer & Associates, 
| c. Chicago, contains 1,200 sketches 
© leading agents. Other data includes 
c mplete membership of Million Dollar 
k und Table, Women’s Quarter Million 
I ilar Round Table and such Quarter 
\ lion Dollar Round Tables as those of 
F orida, Iowa, Angeles, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Jersey, Penn- 
s\ivania, Wisconsin, San Francisco and 
and Kansas. Marjorie Abrams was edi- 
tor in charge of the compilation. While 


I Charles D. 


Los 


in such a new volume numerous names 
are not represented a fine start has been 
made and indications are that each year 
it will be more complete. 

Some of the backgrounds of agents 
whose careers appear in this biographi- 
cal Who’s Who, follow: 

Collis Leon Ackiss, Metropolitan Life, 
Norfolk, Va.: Seaman with U.S. Ship- 
ping Board, 1021-25. 

George C. Adams, Lincoln National, 
Pittsburgh: Chief metallurgist for eight 
years and automobile sales manager for 
ten years. 

\lfonse T. Albolino, Myer agency, New 
York, Mutual Life: Actuarial clerk in 
company’s actuarial department. 

Thomas Pierce Allen, CLU, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Brooklyn: 
Engineering assistant for Suffolk Coun- 
ty, Long Island. 

Edward L. Allison, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Tulsa, Okla.: Accountant, of- 
fice manager and traffic manager in rail- 
road, oil and coal industry fields. 

Clyde W. Allport, National Life, Buf- 
falo: Office manager, oil company, su- 
perintendent material control Curtis Air- 
plane Co. 

William G. Alstadt, New York Life, 
Los Angeles: Assistant personnel direc- 
tor, U.S. Gypsum Co, 

Otis C. Amis, Mutual Life, Lexington, 
Ky.: High school teacher and director 
educational service and community rela- 
tions National Youth Administration. 

George F. Anderson, Manufacturers 
Life, San Francisco: Staff officer U.S. 
Merchant Marine for thirteen years. 

3enjamin H. Ashley, Equitable Soci- 
ety, Santa Barbara, Cal.: In hardware 
and sporting goods field. 

Kenneth S. Austin, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Burlington, Vt.: With savings 
bank. 

Charles F. Axelson, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Chicago: Salesman in adver- 
tising and in street paving contracting. 


YMCA Camp Director 


Philip C. Bake, Phoenix Mutual man- 
ager, Cincinnati: Secretary and camp di- 
rector, Y.M.C.A. 

Donald Clark Ballou, National Life, 





New Canaan, Conn.: Public relations 
work and with investment division of 
a trust company. 


Paul B. Banks, Associate agency man- 
ager, United Benefit Life, Philadelphia: 
Two years in civil and mechanical en- 


gineering with Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
then with Pennsylvania Railroad. 
C. Lee Barks, Northwestern Mutual, 


Orange City, lowa: President of an Iowa 
small town bank for fourteen years. 

Washington W. Barry, manager, Sun 
Life, Pittsburgh: Manager and _ super- 
visor Union Bank of Canada. 

Arthur L. Beck, CLU, National Life, 
Buffalo: Research work in the steel 
industry. 

Hugh S. Bell, general agent, Equitable 
of Iowa, Seattle: School superintend- 
ent, athletic coach and manager of a 
Chautauqua company. 

Milton M. Bernstene, New York Life, 


Chicago: Boy Scout work for thirty 
years. 

Millard F. Bingham III, Mutual Bene- 
fit, Springfield, Ill.: Spent five years 
with printing machine company in Chi- 
cago. 

3en Bloch, Equitable of Iowa, Peoria: 


Court reporter; manager, Underwood 
Typewriter Co. in Peoria and Indian- 
apolis. 

Irving S. Bober, assistant manager, 


Prudential, Brooklyn: Salesman in men’s 
furnishings. 

O. Griswold Boynton, CLU, North- 
western Mutual, Providence, R. I.: In 
cost accounting department, United 
States Rubber Co., and assistant man 
ager, Leader Weaving Co. 

Jay J. Brand, Reliance Life, Cleve- 
land: Owner of dry-cleaning plant. 

Concert Pianist 

George <A. Bretz, National Life 
Youngstown, Ohio: Teacher and concert 
pianist; also in radio. 

Earl B. Brink, manager, Mutual Bene- 
fit Health & Accident and United Bene 


fit Life, Detroit: Owned two banks in 
Oklahoma. 
Lynn S. Broaddus, manager, Guardian 


Life, Chicago: Engaged in farming. 
Bertham C. Brown, Penn Mutual Life, 


Des Moines: Manager of farms, then 
of a paving company. 
Maurice W. Bruml, Reliance Life, 


Cleveland: Practiced law for fifteen 
years. 

M. Luther Buchanan, CLU, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, Boston: In newspaper 
work, printing, publishing and adver- 
tising. 

L. Mortimer Buckley, New England 
Mutual, Dallas: District sales manager 
in textile and wholesale dry goods busi- 
ness. 

Lloyd H. Bunting, Equitable Society, 
New York: manager and advertising 
representative of publishing companies 
and watch manufacturing concerns. 

Samuel L. Calechman, Columbian Na- 


tional Life, New Haven: Chief chemist 


of Shelton Looms. 


Played Professional Ball 

L. F. Calley, New York Life, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.: Played professional base- 
ball. 

Harry N. Caplan, New York Life, As- 
bury Park: Operated his own stove con- 
cern for several years. 

Nicholas G. Caputi, Fidelity Mutual, 
Providence, R. I.: Spent twenty-two 
years in public utilities in executive 
positions. 

Bernard M. Chaitman, New York Life, 
N. Y.: Operated dry-goods store. 

L. Opie Chancellor, Provident Mutual, 
Washington, D.C.: Was in fidelity and 
surety field. 

Edwin K. Chapin, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, McMillen Agency, New York City: 
Was with Chase National Bank and in 
wholesale chemical field. 

George T. Clark, Provident 
Rutland, Vt.: Was with Vermont 
ble Co., and Erickson-Fortune 
Co. 

John H. Coles, Home Life, Pittsburgh: 
Teacher and athletic coach. 

Ralph L. Colry, Franklin Life, Indian- 
apolis: Correspondence course sales— 
man. 

Maxfield E. Constable, Metropolitan 
Life, Endicott, N. Y.: Manager, super- 
visor and buyer with A. & P. Tea Co. 
for many years. 


Mutual, 
Mar- 
Motor 


International Secretary, Kiwanis 

O. Sam Cummings, general agent, Kan- 
sas City Life, Dallas: Department store 
executive, Marshall Field & Co., and 
international secretary, Kiwanis Clubs. 

Franklin O. Curtis, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Baltimore: Thirteen years with an 
investment house. 

Paul H. Dunnavan, CLU, Canada Life, 
Minneapolis; president, Million Dollar 
Round Table: Employed two years with 
a milling company. 

John C. Ferguson, Equitable Society, 


Spaulder-Warshall-Schnur Honored at Dinner 





Left to right: 


A dinner was given last week at the 
Hotel Astor, N. Y., to Spaulder, War- 
shall and Schnur, newly organized 
Guardian Life agency by agents and 
brokers associated with the agency. 


Robert L. Spaulder, H. Arthur Warshall, James A McLain, 
Jerome A. Schnur, Ned Urwin 


The agency was until the recent death 
of Clarence Leyendecker the Leyendec- 
ker-Schnur agency. James A McLain, 
president of the company, and other 
home office officials attended the dinner. 


Boston: Treasurer of a shoe manufac- 
turing company 

David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York City; president, Life 
Underwriters Association of New York 
State: With New York investment 
house. 

Irving Freed, New York Life, 
Was printing salesman. 

R. Barry Greene, CLU, manager, Con 
necticut General, Newark: Was in whole- 
sale hardware and electrical equipment 
business. 

Ray E. Habermann, Northwestern Na- 
tional, Minneapolis: Athletic director of 
colleges. 

Kieran J. Hackett, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Stamford, Conn.: Was major in 
Ordnance, U.S. Army. 

Maurice K. Haswell, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Albany: Was in textile manufac- 
turing and lumber business. 


| Ng & 


Edgar S. Hassard, general agent, 
Home Life, Hartford: Was with Educa- 
tional Thrift Service, a school banking 
concern. 

With Chautauqua 


Herbert A. Hedges, general agent, 
Equitable of Iowa, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Was with Redpath Chautauqua System 
for six years. 

Marvin V. Henkel, CLU, Mutual 
Benefit, Newark: In merchandising field 

Robert C. Holland, New York Life, 
New York: Was with R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York department store. 

Charles E. Jones, Penn Mutual, Read- 
ing: With Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Hastings Keith, Equitable Society, 
Brockton, Mass.: Major on General 
Eisenhower's staff 
Clayton T. Knox, Mutual Life, Buf- 


falo: In commercial department of New 
York Telephone Co, 

Edward J. Koop, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Greensburg, Pa.: Telegrapher with 
Pennsylvania Railroad for twenty years. 

Fred E. Kramer, Ohio National, Erie, 
Pa. Claim agent for New York Central. 

Samuel S. LaRocca, Metropolitan Life, 
Pittsburgh: Played in Symphony Or- 
chestra seven years and taught music 

James R. Love, general agent, New 
England Mutual, Peoria: In advertis- 
ing department of “Prairie Farmer,” 
Chicago, eight years. 

Henry L. Maltenfort, Northwestern 
Mutual, Chicago: In grain business in 


Germany and real estate business in 
Chicago. 

John D. Marsh, general agent, Lin- 
coln National, Washington: Was with 


Endowment Bureau, Inc., securities, and 
Cambell- Marsh Co., real estate. 

Harold A. Meyer, John Hancock, Port 
Chester, N. Y.: Commercial business 
school teacher and demonstrator-sales- 
man ice cream division, dairy industry 

James L. Moss, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Louisville: Taught 
mathematics and athletics. 


Hartford Alderman 


William F. O'Connor, general agent, 
Washington National, Hartford: Was as- 
sistant plant engineer, Colt’s Fire Arms 
Co., and member Hartford Board of 
Aldermen. 

Francis A. Parker, Jr., Penn Mutual, 
3oston: In shoe manufacturers field. 

E. Benjamin Redfield, Jr., Northwest- 


ern Mutual, Boston: Advertising and 
sales field. 

Robert U. Redpath, Jr.. McMillen 
Agency, Northwestern Mutual, New 


York: With large mortgage company in 
New York. 

Samuel D. Rosan, general agent, Con- 
tinental Assurance, New York City: 
Was salesman in retail clothing field 

Arthur P. Shugg; general agent, Union 
Central, Detroit: With Paine, Webber 
& Co., New York-Boston investment 
house. 

Gordon H. Thompson, Equitable So- 
ciety, Beckley, W. Va.: Was with New 
River Coal Co. 

Clarence E. Tobias, Jr., Provident Mu- 
tual, Norristown, Pa.: Headmaster Perk- 
iomen School, Pennsburg, Pa. 
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FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE— One of a series of advertisements iilustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by selling life insurance. 








MILT HAS PASSED THE HALF-CENTURY MARK — but 
most people guess his age as “under forty.” When 
you ask Milt how he does it, he laughs and says, 
“Guess I must live right.” 

As a matter of fact, he does live right. Not only 
is his home life happy, he’s also “happy in his work” 
...contented in the knowledge that the job he does 
really adds to the ‘“‘sium of human happiness” in his 
home town. Naturally, his outward appearance 
reflects his inward peace of mind. Milt Spear is an 
Equitable Society Representative. 

Providing secure futures for his fellow citizens is 





uisten ro “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 



































Where did Milt Spear Discover that “Fountain of Youth’? 


not Milt’s only contribution to his community. Like 
so many other Equitable representatives, he’s a 
leader in city, church and charitable activities—a 
man with a real sense of civic responsibility. 

Yes, Milt Spear’s work as an Equitable Society 
representative is more than just a “job”’—it’s a 
good way of life. He’s a happier man because he 
knows that he is doing his bit to make the world a 
better place to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction in 
his work...in the respect that is his as a member of 
a highly regarded profession and as a representative 
of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President+393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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Edward L. Allison, Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, Tulsa, Okla.: Accountant, of- 
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falo: Office manager, oil company, su- 


perintendent material control Curtis Air- 
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William G. Alstadt, New York Life, 
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tor, U.S. Gypsum Co, 
Otis C. Amis, Mutual Life, Lexington, 


Ky.: High school teacher and director 
educational service and community rela- 
tions National Youth Administration. 
George F. Anderson, Manufacturers 
Life, San Francisco: Staff officer U.S. 
Merchant Marine for thirteen years. 

3enjamin H. Ashley, Equitable Soci- 
ety, Santa Barbara, Cal: In hardware 
and sporting goods field. 


Kenneth S. Austin, Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life, Burlington, Vt.: With savings 
bank. 


Charles F. Axelson, Northwestern Mu- 
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tising and in street paving contracting. 
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Philip C. Bake, 


ager, Cincinnati: 


Phoenix Mutual man- 
Secretary and camp di- 


rector, Y.M.C.A. 

Donald Clark Ballou, National Life, 
New Canaan, Conn.: Public relations 
work and with investment division of 


a trust company. 

Paul B. Banks, Associate agency man- 
ager, United Benefit Life, Philadelphia: 
Two years in civil and mechanical en- 
gineering with Bethlehem Steel Co.; 
then with Pennsylvania Railroad. 

C. Lee Barks, Northwestern Mutual, 
Orange City, lowa: President of an Iowa 
small town bank for fourteen years. 

Washington W. Barry, manager, Sun 
Life, Pittsburgh: Manager and super- 
visor Union Bank of Canada. 

Arthur L. Beck, CLU, National Life, 
Buffalo: Research work in the steel 
industry. 

Hugh S. Bell, general agent, Equitable 
of Iowa, Seattle: School superintend- 
ent, athletic coach and manager of a 
Chautauqua company. 

Milton M. Bernstene, New York Life, 
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Chicago: Boy Scout work for thirty 
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fit, Springfield, Ill.: Spent five years 
with printing machine company in Chi- 
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chusetts Mutual, Boston: In newspaper 
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L. Mortimer Buckley, New England 
Mutual, Dallas: District sales manager 


in textile and wholesale dry goods busi- 
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Lloyd H. Bunting, Equitable Society, 
New York: manager and advertising 
representative of publishing companies 
and watch manufacturing concerns. 

Samuel L. Calechman, Columbian Na- 
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Round Table: Employed two years with 
a milling company. 


John C. Ferguson, Equitable Society, 


Spaulder-Warshall-Schnur Honored at Dinner 





Left to right: 


dinner was given last week at the 
Hotel Astor, N. Y., to Spaulder, War- 
shall and Schnur, newly organized 
Guardian Life agency by agents and 
brokers associated with the agency. 


Robert L. Spaulder, H. Arthur Warshall, James A McLain, 
Jerome A. Schnur, Ned Urwin 


The agency was until the recent death 
of Clarence Leyendecker the Leyendec- 
ker-Schnur agency. James A McLain, 
president of the company, and other 
home office officials attended the dinner. 


3oston: Treasurer of a shoe manufac- 
turing company. 

David B. Fluegelman, 
Mutual, New York City; 
Underwriters Association of 
State: With New York 
house. 

Irving Freed, New York 
Was printing salesman. 

R. Barry Greene, CLU, manager, Con 
necticut General, Newark: Was in whole- 
sale hardware and electrical equipment 
business. 

Ray E. 
tional, Minneapolis: 
colleges. 

Kieran J. Hackett, 
tual, Stamford, Conn. : 
Ordnance, U.S. Army. 


Maurice K. Haswell, 


Northwestern 
president, Life 
New York 
investment 


Life, N. Y 


Habermann, Northwestern Na 
Athletic director of 


Northwestern Mu- 
Was major in 


Connecticut Mu- 


tual, Albany: Was in textile manufac- 
turing and lumber business. 
Edgar S. MHassard, general agent, 


Was with Educa- 
a school banking 


Home Life, Hartford: 
tional Thrift Service, 
concern. 

With Chautauqua 


Herbert A. Hedges, general agent, 
Equitable of Iowa, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Was with Redpath Chautauqua System 
for six years. 

Marvin V. Henkel, CLU, Mutual 
Benefit, Newark: In merchandising field. 

Robert C. Holland, New York Life, 
New York: Was with R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York department store. 

Charles E. Jones, Penn Mutual, Read- 
ing: With Bell Telephone Co. of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Hastings Keith, Equitable Society, 
3rockton, Mass.: Major on General 
Eisenhower's staff. 

Clayton T. Knox, Mutual Life, But- 


falo: In commercial department of New 
York Telephone Co. 
Edward J. Koop, 


Northwestern Mu- 


tual, Greensburg, Pa.: Telegrapher with 
Pennsylvania Railroad for twenty years. 
Fred E. Kramer, Ohio National, Erie, 


Pa. Claim agent for New York Central. 

Samuel S. LaRocca, Metropolitan Life, 
Pittsburgh: Played in Symphony Or- 
chestra seven years and taught music. 

James R. Love, general agent, New 
England Mutual, Peoria: In advertis- 
ing department of “Prairie Farmer,” 
Chicago, eight years. 

Henry L. Maltenfort, Northwestern 
Mutual, Chicago: In grain business in 
Germany and real estate business in 
Chicago. 

John D. Marsh, general agent, Lin- 
coln National, Washington: Was with 
Endowment Bureau, Inc., securities, and 
Cambell- Marsh Co., real estate. 

Harold A. Meyer, John Hancock, Port 
Chester, N. Y.: Commercial business 
school teacher and demonstrator-sales- 
man ice cream division, dairy industry 


James L. Moss, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Louisville: Taught 
mathematics and athletics. 


Hartford Alderman 


William F. O'Connor, 
Washington National, Hartford: Was as- 
sistant plant engineer, Colt’s Fire Arms 
Co., and member Hartford Board of 
Aldermen. 

Francis A. Parker, Jr.. Penn Mutual, 
30ston: In shoe manufacturers field. 

E. Benjamin Redfield, Jr., Northwest- 
ern Mutual, Boston: Advertising and 
sales field. 

Robert U. Redpath, Jr... McMillen 
Agency, Northwestern Mutual, New 
York: With large mortgage company in 
New York. 

Samuel D. Rosan, general agent, Con- 
tinental Assurance, New York City: 
Was salesman in retail clothing field. 

Arthur P. Shugg; general agent, Union 


general agent, 


Central, Detroit: With Paine, Webber 
& Co. New York-Boston investment 
house. 


Gordon H. 
ciety, Beckley, W. 
River Coal Co. 

Clarence E. Tobias, Jr., Provident Mu- 
tual, Norristown, Pa.: Headmaster Perk- 
iomen School, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Equitable So- 
Was with New 


Thompson, 


ce 
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Northwestern Mutual 
General Agency Changes 


DEMETER NAMED AT OAKLAND 
J. A. Carlson Retiring; H. L, Cundy 
to Head Agency at Albuquerque; 

Their Careers 

Chistes: cima’ agent for 
Mutual, at Albuquerque, 
N.M., since 1942, has been appointed 
general agent at Oakland, Cal., to suc- 
ceed J. A. Carlson, who is retiring from 
management duties. Howard L. Cundy, 
agency assistant at the home office in 
Milwaukee succeeds Mr. Demeter. 
Changes are effective August 1. 


Paul E. 
Northwestern 


After attending the University of 
Colorado, Mr. Demeter became an agent 
for the Northwestern Mutual at Boulder, 


Colo., in 1930, and moved to Albu- 
querque in 1931. He was appointed to 
head the newly established general agen- 


cy at Albuquerque in 1942. His agency 
has consistently ranked among the 
ten leaders for the General Agency 


Achievement Cup, which it won in 1944, 
and was runner-up in Group V for the 
1947 M. J. Cleary Award for develop- 
ing career agents. Mr. Demeter received 
his CLU designation in 1940 and gradu- 
ated from the LIAMA Management 
School in 1945. 
A veteran 


agent of Northwestern 


Mutual, Mr. Carlson in 1911 engaged 
in pioneering agency work in Utah and 
later in Idaho. He became general agent 
at Flint, Mich., in 1927, but returned to 


the western field in 1934 to succeed W. 
\. Hewitt as general agent in Oakland, 
Cal. As a general agent he has pro- 


duced over $48 millions of quality busi- 


ness in the Northwestern. He will con- 
tinue as a personal producer in the 
Oakland agency. 

Fol lowing his graduation from lowa 
State Teachers College with an A.B. de- 
gree, Mr, Cundy taught school and 
coached athletics for several years be- 


EQUITABLE, IOWA CONVENTION 
Production Clubs to Meet June 21-25 
in Atlantic City; Over 800 
Expected to Attend 
thirty-sixth annual production 
convention of Equitable Life of 
held in Chalfonte-Haddon 
City, N. J., June 21-25. 
The President’s Club, which is the 
senior club for field underwriters, will 
be in session Monday and Tuesday, June 
21 and 22. Joint sessions of the Agency, 
Provileat s and Organization Clubs will 
be conducted June 23 and 24, following 
which the Agency and President’s Clubs 
will be adjourned. Members of the Or- 
ganization Club, which is composed only 
of general agents, will remain in ses- 
sion thorugh Friday, June 25. Ray E. 
Fuller, agency vice president, will be in 
charge of the week’s activities. 
Theme of the convention is “Indi- 
vidual Progress,” and the addresses and 
discussions which have been prepared for 
the five separate business sessions of 
the convention are all based upon 
pects of that central theme. Among the 
chief speeches planned for the conven- 
tion will be those of F. W. Hubbell, 
president; Mr. Fuller, and a number of 
field underwriters and general agents, 
as well as other home office officials. 
The 1948 convention will be one of 
the largest in the history of the com- 
pany, and will be attended by more than 
800 persons. 


The 
clubs 
Iowa will be 
Hall, Atlantic 


as- 





the Hobart & Oates gen- 
of Northwestern at Chicago 
was a member of the 
management staff. In 1941 he became 
an agency assistant at the home office 
where his principal duties were in pen- 
sion trust and advance’ underwriting 
work. More recently che has also been 
active in the company’s sales promotion 
program and has visited most of the 
company’s general agencies throughout 
the country to appear on agency meet- 
ing programs. 


fore joining 
eral agency 
in 1934, where he 






































Commissioners State 
Position on War Clauses 


In the report to the Insurance Com- 


missioners convention in Philadelphia 
last week Commissioner Allyn’s Life 
Committee said that after much study 


it concluded that it would not be desir- 
able to attempt to persuade companies 
to reopen death war 
that it does not believe any evi- 


claims involving 
clauses, 
dence has been produced showing in- 
equity in the “status” clause to justify 
baring its use in the future; and that 
collection of statistics on relative pay- 
ments under the “results” and “status” 
clauses “would be entirely use'ess.” 

The Life Cémmittee recommended: 
“That any company which has not al- 
ready voided its war clauses should do 
so immediately”; and “that the indus- 
try undertake a study of the subject 
of war clauses for future use and sub- 
mit to it prior to the Decémber, '1948, 
meeting of NAIC the ifdustry’s sug- 
gested war clauses covering (a) military 
personnel and (b) non-military person- 
nel,” 


MARSHALL WITH PROVIDENT 

In last week’s edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter it was stated that Henry 
Marshall, newly elected treasurer of the 
Brooklyn branch of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 
York, was assistant man: ger for Berk- 


shire Life. Mr. Marshall is no longer 
associated with Berkshire, having re- 
cently been named general agent for 


Provident Mutual in Brooklyn. 


UNITED L. & A. NAMES TWO 

_United Life & Accident of Concord, 

H., has appointed Chester L. Black 
general agent for eastern Maine and 





Harry L. Reeder general agent in Char- 
lotte, N. C. for the western part of the 
state. 





Joins Engelsman-Phillips 


~HARRY PHILLIPS, III 


Harry Phillips, Jr., Engelsman-Phillips 
Agency, Penn Mutual, 5€0 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has announced that his. son 
Harry Phillips, III, has joined the 
agency as a_ soliciting agent. Harry 
Phillips, III, was a student at Andover 
Academy and served during World War 
II with the ground forces in Germany. 
Upon his return from the service he 
attended Harvard University where he 
majored in economics. He_ graduated 
from Harvard last week cum laude. 

Harry Phillips, Jr., one of the leading 
agents of the company, has been a mil- 
lion dollar producer since his first year 
in the business. He served in World 
War I second division and World War 
Il as major in the Air Corps. 
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Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 1867, his 

when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its first policy. ha 

During the intervening decades, the company and ~ig4 

its field representatives have served well and faithfully cor 

the essential life insurance needs of policyholders and - 

prospects. The company’s sound, progressive manage- oe 

ment, and the able and conscientious efforts of its field 

force, have contributed to the ever increasing prestige ” 

of Life Insurance as an institution. ee 

In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa pledges sor 

a strict and continuing adherance to the spirit of trustee- oe 

ship which has dominated its every transaction with the off 

insuring public. W 
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Equitable Life of lowa 7 

Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 1 
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Schmidt Agency Passes 
$100 Million in Force 


SOLE GENERAL AGENT 5 YEARS 





in Paid-for Business Reported 
Every Year Since 1943; Has 
Nearly 18,000 Policyholders 


Gains 





The H. Arthur Schmidt Agency, New 
England Mutual, 217 Broadway, New 
York, held a luncheon this week at the 
3ankers Club to celebrate the agency’s 
assing of the $100,000,000 mark of in- 
surance in to observe Mr. 
chmidt’s fifth anniversary as sole gen- 
The until the 
Edward Allen 


force and 


Nn 


was, 


W. 


eral agent. agency 


retirement of five 





H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT 


years ago, the Allen & Schmidt agency. 

An increase in paid-for business has 
been reported by the agency every year 
since Mr. Schmidt became its head in 
1943, when the paid-for production was 
five million. Last year the agency paid 
for ten million. The number of policy- 
holders has grown from. about 13,500 
five years ago to almost 18,000 at the 
present time. . 

Mr. Schmidt’s Career 

Following graduation’ from Commer- 
cial High School, Brooklyn, Mr. Schmidt 
became associated with the credit de- 
partment of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York. He then became 
salesman and later New York manager 
for a large Georgia Hosiery mill. 
Thirty-three years ago he became asso- 
clated with New England Mutual as an 
agent as the result of a meeting with 
Edward W. Allen. He was an immedi- 
ate success as an agent and four years 
after entering insurance sold $485,000 for 
his company in one year. In 1923 he 
had his $1,000,000 year and in 1925 paid 
for $1,625,000. He averaged a million 
a year for more than ten years. He was 
company leader of the entire country 
for his company for four successive 
years prior to his appointment as gen- 
eral agent. 

Home office representatives attending 
the luncheon were George L. Hunt, 
agency vice president, Homer C Chaney, 
director of agencies and Mr. Schmidt's 
son, Arthur W., formerly assistant to the 
general agent of the Schmidt Agency 
and now fie'd assistant at the home 
office. Mr. Schmidt's other son, Roger 
W., is associated with the agency as 
agency supervisor. 

Toastmaster at 
Walter Knowlton. 


the luncheon was 


SPRACHER A DISTRICT MGR. 

The appointment of Jay W. Spracher 
as district manager of Northern Life’s 
newly-opened Stockton, Cal. office has 
been announced by Irving Morgan, ex- 
ecutive vice president. 


IRVING SEID WITH BERKSHIRE 





Appointed Manager at Brooklyn for 
S. S. Wolfson Agency; Succeeds 
Henry Marshall 
The S. S. Wolfson Agency, Berk- 
shire Life, announces the appointment 
of Irving Seid as manager of its Brook- 
lyn office at 66 Court Street. He suc- 
ceeds Henry Marshall who was recently 
named general agent in Brooklyn for 

Provident Mutual. 
Mr. Seid entered the life insurance 
business in 1946 as a producer for Fidel- 


ity Mutual after spending many years 
in the field of social service as a field 
representative of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board. He is a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York 
receiving his BA in 1934 and in 1940 
received his Masters degree in social 
science at Columbia University. 

He is active in Brooklyn civic and 
philanthropic work and is a member of 
the board of directors of the newly or- 
ganized Brooklyn branch of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City 


of New York. 





Insurance Men Knighted 
Special to The Eastern Underwriter | 
London, June 16—Jn the King’s} 
| honors two insurance men have just | 
| been knighted. They are F. W. Mor- 
| gan, manager of the Prudential &4s- 
| surance Co. of London, and Andrew 
IN. Rowell, president’ of the Institute 
| of Actuaries of Great Britain. 


| 
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— PEACE OF MIND PER PREMIUM 


Bierce a $10 a month Family Income plan 
is often too little, we made $15 and $20a month 
Family Income available. 


Because Family Income combined with Ordi- 
nary Life doesn’t always fit the need, we made 
Family Income a rider that can be added to 
most Life, Endowment and Term plans. 


Because old policyowners develop new needs, 
we made Family Income available on existing 
policies and on part of a policy. 


Because it’s the beneficiary’s age that deter- 
mines the need, we made Family Income avail- 
able for any period from 10 to 50 years. 


Because people are different, in short, we made 
Family Income completely flexible. 


And because we did, Family Income was our 
third biggest seller in our record year, 1947. 


BECAUSE ~~ 
PEOPLE 
ARE 
DIFFERENT 
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V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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Vatar 
BASLER 


HOWARD D. 


Two assistant managers of Mutual 
Life of New York have been appointed 
assistants to Ward Phelps, director of 
training, according to an announcement 
by Roger Hull, vice president and mana- 
ver of agencies. 


who will make 


The new appointees, 
their headquarters at the company’s 
home office in New York, are Howard 


D. Basler of the company’s New York 


(Myer) agency, and Patrick F. Koenigs- 





KOENIGSBERGER 


PATRICK F. 


berger of the Chicago (Persons) agency. 
The appointments are effective July 1. 

Mr. Basler joined Mutual Life in 
1931 as a representative of the Rochester 
agency. He transferred to the Myer 
agency in 1944, and was named assistant 
manager in 1945, 

Mr. Koenigsberger joined the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis agency in 1946, and 
became an assistant manager of the 
Persons agency in February, 1947. 





Aetna Life Conferences 
Corps of 
this 


con- 


for its 
being held 
The western 
3ernardino, Cal., began 
June 19; the 
eastern conference will be held at Bret- 
Woods, N. H., June 27 through 
and the central conference will 
White Sulphur Springs, W. 
through 10. 

The Corps of Regionnaires is an or- 
yanization of leading salesmen _ for 
\etna Life. Meetings are held annually 
for those who meet the qualification 
requirements, 

Home office speakers at all three of 
the conferences will include R.° B. 
Coolidge, vice president; I. F. Cook, 
secretary; D. E. Hanson, CLU, superin- 
tendent of agencies; J. D. Nelson and 
Arwood Henderson, assistant superin- 
tendents of agencies, and G. A. Law- 
ton, CLU, field supervisor. 

W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut Insur- 
ance Commissioner, will speak at the 
Bretton Woods and White Sulphur 
Springs meetings. James H. Brewster, 
Jr., vice president and treasurer, and 
J. B. Slimmon, vice president and sec- 
retary, will speak at San Bernardino 
meetings. Morgan B. Brainard, presi- 
dent, and W. C. Cousins, supervisor of 
accident and health production, will 
speak at the Bretton Woods meeting. 
Morgan B. Brainard, Jr., vice president 
and assistant treasurer, will address the 
White Sulphur Springs meeting. 


Three conferences 


Regionnaires are again 
Aetna Life. 
San 


vear by 
ference at 
will end 


June 16 and 


ton 
June 30, 
be held at 
Va. July 7 


MASS. MUTUAL POLICY 


Will Issue Five-Year Convertible and 
Renewable Term Contracts to Stand- 
ard Males, Ages 20 - 55 
Massachusetts Mutual Life has an- 
nounced that as of June 15 it will issue 
five-year convertible and renewable term 
contracts to standard male lives only 
between rated ages of 20 and 55, inclu- 
sive. Premiums for this plan will be 
slightly higher than for regular five- 

year term insurance. 

The policy expires at the end of five 
years unless renewed within ninety days 
prior to the expiry date. It can be 
renewed at the end of each five-year 
period for a further period of five 
years but not to run beyond age 65. 
The policy is convertible as of attained 
age up to 62 or as of original age dur- 
ing the first five years. 

Disability (waiver of premiums only) 
and accidental death benefits will be at- 
tached to the policy subject to the com- 
pany’s regular limits and rules. The 
disability provision provides for auto- 
matic renewal and conversion at age 
62 to the Ordinary life plan if the in- 
sured becomes disabled before age 60, 
and remains disabled, 





JOINS G. L. GRIFFIN AGENCY 

William R. Meyers has given up his 
private practice of law to become asso- 
ciated with the Gerald L. Griffin Agency, 
Massachusetts Mutual, Albany, N.Y. 
He was a claim adjuster for the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company until he 
entered private law practice last Jan- 
uary 
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ACTUARIAL CLUB MEETS 


Spring Meeting of Middle Atlantic 
Group Held in Baltimore; Many 
Topics Discussed 
The Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club 
held its spring meeting in the home office 
of the Monumental Life in cea 
recently, with Russell R. Reagh, Govern- 
ment actuary and assistant director of 
research and statistics, Treasury Depart- 

ment, presiding. 
The first subject on the program was 


“Pension Plans for Employes of Life 
Insurance Companies.” Robert J. Towne, 
actuary, Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, described in detail the Em- 


ployes Benefit Program of his company 
and Florence A. Watts, actuary, Monu- 
mental Life described the Employes Re- 
tirement Plan of her company. Edward 
A, Sellers, pension trust division, Bureau 
of Intern: ul Revenue, led a discussion of 
the problems with respect to the ap- 
plication of the Federal Income Tax laws 


to pension plans for employes of life 
insurance companies. 

Thomas P. Bowles, Jr., assistant actu- 
ary, Life Insurance Company of Vir- 


ginia, led a discussion of practical Indus- 
trial insurance problems such as main- 
tenance of alphabetical files on paid-up 
Industrial policies, locating payees under 
Industrial reduced paid-up endowment 
policies, determining non-forfeiture bene- 





fits for ad interim durations and the 

handling of automatic extended insur- 

ance on Industrial policies. 
LOUISVILLE CLU OFFICERS 
Walter E. Kaegi has been elected 


president of the Louisville CLU Chapter, 
succeeding Walter D, Shelby. Other new 
officers are Walter Wiggington, vice 
president and Ralph H. Ruch, sec retary- 
treasurer. 
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Asst. Actuary Monarch Life 


RICHARD H. MORSE 


Recently appointed assistant actuary 
of Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass., 
Richard H. Morse was formerly in the 
actuarial department of Connecticut 
General Life and following service in 
the navy during the war was actuarial 
consultant for employe benefit programs 
with Johnson & Higgins, general insur- 


ance firm. He is an associate of Actu- 
arial Society and American Institute. 
Graduate of Brown University, cum 


laude, he is a member of the honorary 
societies of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi. 
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Prudential Authorizes 
Local Payment System 


FOR HANDLING DEATH CLAIMS 


Field Offices to Make “On the Spot” 
Payments on All Types of Life 
Policies of $3,000 or Less 





The Prudential has authorized its 
1,200 field offices to make “on the spot” 
payment of death claims on all types ot 
policies of $3,000 or less, in a step to 
further improve its service to millions 
of families. 

Extension of the company’s current 
practice of paying claims on weekly- 
premium and intermediate policies to in- 
clude Ordinary claims, was authorized 
in a letter by Albert F. Jaques, second 
vice president, to all agency and district 
managers. The adoption of a local pav- 
ment system for all types of life poli- 
cies does away with the necessity of 
the home office handling proofs of death 
and issuing payments. Under the de- 
centralized system, Mr. Jaques estimated 
local payments will be made on almost 
225,000 claims annually for a total of 
more than $100 million. 

One of the advantages of the system, 
Mr. Jaques said, is that it promotes a 
closer relationship between the agent 
and the family of the deceased. When 
the Ordinary claim payments are not 
affected by optional settlements or other 
complications, the procedure for handling 
them will be similar to that which the 


company employs’ for intermediate 
claims, he said. 
At the time the field office is in- 


formed of the death of an insured, the 
home office is notified immediately by 
telephone or telegraph. The claim de- 
partment then calculates the amount pay- 
able, determines the payee, and auth- 
orizes the field office concerned to make 
payment. As soon as the agency or dis- 
trict office receives proof of death, it 
draws a check on a company account 
for the amount authorized. 


Service Facilities 
Prudential has installed special tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities for this 
service, Mr. Jaques said, and copies of 
the messages received are dispatched 
almost simultaneously to the various sec- 
tions of the departments concerned with 
gathering necessary data for paying the 
claims. Formal authorization is sent to 
the field offices the same day notifica- 
tions of death are received, 
Commenting on the new plan, Mr. 
Jaques said, “Actually, we arrived at the 
decision to depart from the old custom 
of paying only weekly premium claims 
from the field about eighteen months 
ago. At that time we inaugurated death 
claim payments for Intermediate poli- 
cies at the field level. Since then 67% 
of all claims on this class of policies 
have been paid from out field offices. 
Of these payments, 91% were made on 
the same day proofs were received. 
“Our experience with this rather revo- 
lutionary plan has met with such splen- 
did success, we felt its application to 
Ordinary insurance was thoroughly jus- 
tified and would also prove a forward 
step in further improving service to 
Prudential families. On intermediates it 
has resulted in an average saving in 
time of four and one-half days.” 


Special 


CLU EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


Questions and problems used in the 
1948 CLU examination series have now 
been made available generally by the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
to teachers, study group leaders and 
other interested persons. These ques- 
tions and problems were used as a basis 
lor testing over 2,800 life underwriters 
Who took this year’s examination on 
June 9 to 11 at some 140 colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 





WITH PRUDENTIAL 35 YEARS 

Charles D. Jolly, manager of The Pru- 
dential’s Denver agency, celebrated his 
thirty-fifth anniversary as a representa- 
tive of the company this month. He has 
held the position of manager since 1938. 


XUM 


Heads Long Island Ass’n 


ANDREW M. CHRISTENSEN 


Andrew M. abe mgs assistant 
manager of the Brooklyn branch, New 
York Life, was elected president of the 
Life Underwriters Association, Long Is- 
land branch at a meeting last week at 
Merrick. Other officers electcd are 
John D. Boglioli, Metropolitan, admin- 
istrative vice president; Leroy S. Zider, 
Jr., Mutual Benefit, public relations vice 
president; Joseph F. Carroll, John Han- 
cock, treasurer; James B. Kennedy, 
Equitable Society, secretary. 

Mr. Christensen joined New York Life 
in 1938 as an agent. After several years 
he was appointed assistant manager of 
the Brooklyn branch. In 1944 he was 
elected president of the Life Supervisors 
Association of Brooklyn. In 1946 he 
was transferred to Long Island to open 
a sub-office in Hempstead. He became 
active in the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, was appointed a trustee and‘ has 
served on many committees. He suc- 
ceeds Joseph E. Kunken as_ president 
of the Long Island Association. 








Excellent Substandard Accommodations 





“CALL FAIRBANKS—” when you 
think of UNITED STATES LIFE 


Ask about our new A. 


Broad Hospitalization for the entire family 


Life Insurance — Foreign Travel (non-citizens considered) 


GROUP LIFE INSURANCE—FOR UNIONS - TRADE ASSOCIATIONS - CIVIL SERVICE GROUPS 


RICHARD W. FAIRBANKS, General Agent 
80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


& H. contracts 


BO 9-8696 
































CANADA LIFE DIVIDEND SCALE 


Canada Life has continued the scale 
of basic annual dividends adonted July 
1, 1946, for the dividend year com- 
mencing July 1, 1948. The principle of 
annual extra dividends has been contin- 
ued, the extra dividend being at a lower 
rate than for the previous year. The 
rate of interest allowed on cash divi- 
dends left to accumulate and also on the 
proceeds of participating Ordinarv polli- 
cies left with the company will be 3% 
or the guaranteed rate if this is higher. 


G. J. GOMPH RETIRES 

G. J. Gomph, assistant cashier for the 
Travelers at 55 John Street, New York, 
has retired because of ill health. He 
has been with the Travelers since 1914 
when he joined the cashier’s department 
at John Street. He was appointed as- 
sistant cashier in 1924. 

HARTFORD ASS’N FIELD DAY 

The annual field day and dinner of the 
Hartford Life Underwriters Association 
was held this week at the Rockledge 
Country Club. Robert H. Brainard, New 
England Mutual, is president of the as- 
sociation, 
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WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 


THE OPENING OF THE NEW OFFICES 


New JERSEY LirE ASSOCIATES, 


-- Our State Agents for New Jersey - - 
AT 746-7 RAYMOND-COMMERCE BLDG. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Crown LIFE 
INSURANCE 


Policies in Force Exceed $500,000,000 





INC. 


ComMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
TORONTO, CANADA 








APPOINTED G.A. AT MEMPHIS 
Mass. Mutual Names William F. Hughes 
to Succeed Frank W. Howland; Mem- 
ber of Million Dollar Round Table 

William F. Hughes, CLU, 


pointed general agent at 


has been ap- 


Memphis by 


Massachusetts Mutual, succeeding Frank 





WILLIAM F. HUGHES 


W. Howland, who has been made gen- 
eral agent at Detroit. 

Born in Arkansas, Mr. Hughes at- 
tended school in Memphis and was grad 
uated from Southwestern in 1929 with 
a B.A. degree. In 1931 he entered the 
insurance business as an agent for the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Memphis. He 
recently passed the &809-week mark as 
a consecutive weekly producer, and this 
year is a member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table. Before joining the com- 
pany he was salesman for an invest- 
ment broker. 

He is a past president of the Memphis 
Life Underwriters Association, Memphis 
Quarter Million Dollar Round Table and 
the seis yd CLU Chapter. He is 
member of tl ard of directors of the 
YMCA and the Travelers’ Aid, and was 
active in bond drives and Red Cross 





Mr. Hughes was active in tennis with 
the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association; has won the city title nine 
times, Mississippi championship four 
times and also the Tennessee state title 


JOHN SCHUMACHER DIES 
John Schumacher, 77, associated wit} 
the Union Central Life for the past six- 
teen years at Wichita and former man- 
ager of the Equitable a for twenty 
years, died in a Wichita hospital recently 
following an illness of three wees. His 
widow and two brothers survive. 
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Commissioners Want 
Action on Group Life 


ASK END OF “TEMPORIZING’” 
Commissioner Allyn’s Life Committee 
for Final Decisions at 


October Meeting 


The Life Committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
of which Connecticut Commissioner W. 
Ellery Allyn is chairman, at the meet- 
ing at Philadelphia last week called for 
an end to “temporizing” in efforts to 
arrive at agreement on Group definition 
and standard provisions. The commit- 
tee said: 

“We express a very real regret at 
the temporizing within the industry to- 
ward making any material change in the 
Group Life Insurance Definition and the 
Group Life Insurance Standard Provi- 
sions, and particularly with its failure to 
present any concrete proposals for real 
improvements in the Definition’ or 
Standard Provisions. In view of cer- 
tain abuses and inequities which now 
exist in this type of insurance, it is our 
considered opinion that this association 
can no longer countenance a delay in 
revising both the Group Life Insurance 
Definition and the Group Life Insurance 
Standard Provisions. We, therefore, 
recommend to the incoming Life Com- 
mittee that it meet at Chicago, Illinois. 
during the first week of October, 1948, 
and then and there draft a revision of 
the Definition and Standard Provisions 
to be presented to the entire association 
at its December, 1948 meeting. We fur- 
ther recommend that this report be con- 
sidered as notice to both supervisory 
officials and the industry that any sug- 
gestions, memoranda or briefs advocat- 
ing or opposing any change in the Defi- 
nition and/or Standard Provisions which 
they desire to be considered by the Life 
Committee must be filed in writing with 
the chairman of that committee prior to 
September 1, 1948.” 


LINCOLN NATIONAL REGIONAL 


About 175 Top-Ranking Representatives 
Attend Three-Day Convention 
at Coronado, Cal. 

About 175 top-ranking representatives 
of Lincoln National Life attended the 
company’s western regional convention 
at Coronado, Cal., this week. Features 
of the three-day gathering included 
talks by President A. J. McAndless; 
Vice President C. F. Cross; Dr. H. C. 
McAlis ster, medical director; Clyde if 
Cover, assistant general —— W. 
Brudi, superintendent of agencies; Dr. 
Louis A. Warren, recor of the com- 
pany’s Lincoln Foundation; Arthur C. 
Rogers, manager, Group department; 


Wm. A. Ralston, regional Group mana- 
ger; J. E. Stone, Vancouver, Wash., and 
E. B. Childs, Sa Diego, agents, and 


guest spe akers Hal Van 2 and Fred 
J. McMaster, ‘pe Angeles, and Elwood 
T. Bailey, San Diego 

Speaking at the opening session of the 
convention Mr. McAndless discussed the 
progress made by the company and the 
life insurance industry, paid tribute to 
the role of the life insurance agent in 
bringing life insurance protection to the 
public and pointed out the great and 
useful purposes served by life insurance 
in our economic society. 

The company’s Mid-Western regional 
convention will be held at Mackinac Is- 
land, Mich., June 28, 29 and 30, and will 
also be attended by all members of the 
President’s Club who will board the S.S. 
City of Detroit, III, for further conven- 
tion activities of this top production club 
of the company. 


WITH OCCIDENTAL 20 YEARS 

George V. Shipley, vice president, Oc- 
cidental Life of California, recently cele- 
brated his twentieth anniversary with 
the company. He entered the company’s 
employ as an agent. 


G. FRASER WEBSTER RESIGNS 
Fidelity Mutual General Agent to 
Devote Full-time to Junior Col- 
lege Building Program 
G. Fraser Webster, general agent in 
Rochester, N. Y. for Fidelity Mutual 
during the past fifteen years, has re- 
signed to become vice president and con- 
troller of the Majorie Webster Junior 
College of Washington, D.C. Mr. Web- 
ster, who is now completing a term as 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of that city, has been identified 
with the life insurance business there 
for the past twenty-five years. In 1941 
he was president of the General Agents’ 
and Managers’ Association in Rochester. 
The Majorie Webster Junior College, 
one of the earliest of mage a insti- 
tutions in the Junior College field, was 
founded by his sister in 1920. The ‘col- 
lege is now engaged in an extensive 
building program and Mr. Webster 
who has acted as controller for some 
time, finds it necessary to give his full 

time to the project. 


F. T. LIMONT’S NEW POST 

Francis T. Limont has been named 
associate general agent of the Clucas 
Agency, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass., 
according to an announcement by Lowell 
M. Clucas. Mr. Limont, who is cur- 
rently president of the Berkshire County 
Life Raden ane Association, joined 
Berkshire Life in 1944 and was ap- 
pointed production manager of the Clu- 
cas Agency. 


REGIONAL SALES MEETINGS 


June is regional sales meeting month 
for members of Jefferson Standard’s field 
force and their wives. The first meet- 
ing was held at Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
June 1-3. The second meeting was held 
this week at Atlantic City and the third 
will be held at Estes Park, Col., June 
28-30. 





THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 





It pays to have your account in this office. 


Every case submitted receives the personal 


attention of the General Agent 


| 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 


107 William Street, New York 7 


WHitehall 4-5926 





MUTUAL LIFE LEADERS 

The Chicago (Persons) agency of Mu- 
tual Life of New York led the com- 
pany’s seventy-nine agencies throughout 
the country in volume of insurance sold 
during May, according to an announce- 
ment by Roger Hull, vice president and 
manager of agencies. The agency is 
managed by Henry W. Persons. 


CHICAGO. TRUST COUNCIL 


With its annual meeting recently, the 
Chicago Life Insurance and Trust Coun- 
cil completed its first ten years. The 
newly elected officers are Walter N. 
Hiller, Penn Mutual, president; Louis W. 
Fischer, American National Bank and 
Trust Co., vice president; Melson D. 
Phelps, Northwestern Mutual, secretary; 
Victor Cullin, Chicago Title & Trust 
Co., treasurer. 


NEVER IN HISTORY 


has it been so necessary 
to take care of tomorrow 
with the resources of 
to-day. Life Insurance 
meets the challenge of 
the unknown tomorrow 


by the insight, prudence 


and resources of to-day. 


UN LIFE 


HEAD OFFICE 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 


‘OF CANADA 





1865 





Los Angeles Assn. President 


; Bullock's 
PAGE 


GERALD W. 


New president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Los Angeles is 
Gerald W. Page, CLU, 
with Scott & Co., representing Equitable 
Life Assurance Society with offices in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. Mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table, 
he is the son of the late George W. 
Page, —— general agent in Los 
— for  sletearaiar Western States 

ite 


who is affiliated 


Mutual Life, Canada, Makes 


Several Executive Changes 


Mutual Life of Canada announces the 
following executive changes. 

K. Pequegnat, who has been as- 
sistant general manager, has been pro- 
moted to general manager. W. H. 
Somerville, who has occupied this office 
for the past twenty-two years, relin- 
quishes it but will continue with the 
company as executive vice president. 

L. Guy, who has been assistant 
general manager and treasurer, will re- 
linquish the duties of treasurer in order 
that he may assume enlarged duties as 
assistant general manager. J. H. Lux- 
ton, formerly assistant treasurer, has 
been appointed treasurer. 

Actuary of the company, J. M. Lang, 
will retire from that office succeeded by 
E. A. Rieder, who will become actuary 
in place of associate actuary. The new 
associate actuary will be E. C. Arm- 
strong. J. B. Hawson, who recently has 
been acting as assistant secretary in 
charge of personnel, has been appointed 
assistant treasurer. 
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Joins Ottawa Department 


RICHARD HUMPHRYS 


Richard Humphrys, associate actuary, 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed chief actu- 
ary of the Ottawa Department of In- 
surance, effective August 1. For several 
years he was a member of the staff of 
the actuarial branch of the Ottawa In- 
surance Department prior to his resig- 
nation in November, 1946, to join the 
Teachers I: & A., at which time he held 
the position of associate actuary. 

Mr. Humphrys was born in Saskat- 
chewan, was educated in schools in Kel- 
liher and at the University of Manitoba 
from which he was graduated with 
honors in mathematics, receiving his 
degree in 1937 and took a post-graduate 
course in 1938. He went with the actu- 
arial department of the Great-West 
Life, remaining there for a little more 
than a year, and then became associated 
with the Insurance Department at Ot- 
awa. He was appointed to his present 
post with the Teachers I. & A. in Janu- 
ary of this year. He is a Fellow of both 
the Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE DINNER 

General agents of Philadelphia Life 
celebrated with a dinner recently, the 
conclusion of four weeks’ new business 
campaign, honoring Executive’ Vice 
President Theodore C. Knapp’s fortieth 
anniversary with the company and 
President William C. Elliott’s annual 
birthday celebration. About fifty gen- 
eral agents and the entire home office 
staff were in attendance. 





BUFFALO ASS’N OFFICERS 
Ray S. Spurr was elected president 
of the Buffalo Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation at the recent annual election. Mr. 
Spurr, who is an agent for National 
Life of Vermont, succeeds Maurice S. 
Tabor, general agent, Travelers. Other 
officers elected are David B. Adler, first 
vice president, Lewis C. Slesnick, sec- 
ond vice president, Chauncey D. Cowles, 

secretary, Clayton T. Knox, treasurer. 


SECURITY MUTUAL INCREASES 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
‘. Y., reported its largest May in the 
sixty-one year history of the company. 


Frederick D. Russell, president, an- 
nounced that the company was 23% 
ahead of last year in the five months 


paid production. During the past twelve 
months, Security Mutual has had a gain 
of over $27,000,000 in insurance in force, 
bringing the total in force to $203,000,000. 


REX D. JEFFREY RESIGNS 
Rex, D. Jeffrey, general agent for 
Provident. Mutual at St. Louis, has re- 
signed effective June 30. 





Annual Conference of 
Connecticut Mutual 


WILL BE HELD JUNE 24-26 





Many Company Officials to Attend; 
Meeting in Canadian Rockies; 


300 Qualifiers 





The 


representatives 


annual conference of company 
will be held by Con- 
necticut Mutual at Jasper Park Lodge 
in the Canadian Rockies from June 24 
to June 26, 

Vice George F. B. Smith 
has announced that three hundred rep- 
resentatives qualified for the conference. 
Of these, two hundred twenty-two qual- 
ifiéd ‘for the Quarter Million Dollar 
Corps, which is the largest number in the 
history of the corps, exceeding the 
number in last year’s group by 78% and 


President 


1946 by 130%. In addition, forty-two 
qualified for the Half Million Dollar 
Corps and three for the Million Dollar 
Corps. These three are Louis J. Fink, 
New York, Barton H. Mackey, Phila- 
de!lphia, and Fred Brand, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh. The largest delegation at the 


conference will be from the Dallas agen- 


cy, which has seventeen members of 
the agency qualifying. 

Featured speakers will be Peter M. 
Fraser, president; James Lee Loomis, 
chairman of the board; George F. B. 
Smith, vice president in charge of agen- 
cies; Lelia E. Thompson, counsel; E. A. 
Starr, assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies; Horace R. Smith, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies; Claude C. Jones, 
general agent, Indianapolis; Loren D. 
Stark of the Houston agency; and J. C. 
F. Merrifield, general agent, Portland, 
Oregon. 

One entire session on the «program 
will be devoted to the discussion of the 
1948 Revenue Act and its sales oppor- 
tunities. 

As another feature, Vincent B. Coffin, 
vice president, will interview eight award 
winners who are the company’s leading 
representatives for the club year. 


Educators 


MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. j 


Loncaster, Po 


The Finest in AGH Insurance Since 1910 


H. Bruce Palmer a Director 

At a meeting of the board of Mutual 
3enefit Life at Newark on Wednesday 
H. Bruce president in 
charge of elected a 


vice 
was 


Palmer, 
agencies, 
director. 


Ralph Price’s World Plan 
Ralph Price, president of 
Standard Life of Greensboro, N. 


Jefferson 
C., has 
a world plan of grouping nations accord- 
ing to continents under the leadership 
of a single government unit in each con- 
tinent within the framework of United 
Nations, which he has discussed with 
Warren Austin, United States delegate 
to the United Nations General Assembly 
and members of Congress. 


CARE E. BAAS. C: 
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Continental Assurance Company 


( rt Street Brooklyn 2 on 
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Left to right: General Agent Alfred J. Johannsen, Frank A. Cowan, Charles 
H. Nesbitt, A. Smith Petty 


Three Suffolk County representatives 
of the Alfred J. Johannsen Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York, were 







presented with the company’s Agent 
Emeritus Award at a dinner held recent- 
ly in Riverhead. They are Frank A. 
Cowan, Huntington, Charles H. Nesbitt, 


A. Smith Petty, Patch- 
ogue. To receive this award the agent 
must be over sixty-five and have more 
than fifteen f service with the 
company, after which he goes on the 
company’s retirement plan for agents or 
inactive duty. 

Mr. Cowan, who 


years of 


is currently writing 
about $250,000 a year, has a total pro- 
duction of over $4,000,000 since he joined 
the company twenty-five vears ago. 

Mr. Nesbitt has been with the com- 
pany thirty-eight years and has a total 
production of almost $5,000,000. An out- 
standing judge of ducks and the winner 
of five international prizes for fancy 
poultry, Mr. Ne insured many 
prominent duck farmers. 

Mr. Petty has been associated with the 





hac 
itt has 





company for forty-three years in Patch- 
ogue. Active in Masonic circles he is a 
past Grand Master for Suffolk County. 
He is a past president of the Patchogue 
Rotary Club and board of Education and 
a director of the local bank and _ hos- 
pital. His total production is over 


$4,000,000. 
Agency’s Annual Fishing Trip 


On the day following the banquet 
honoring Messrs. Cowan, Nesbitt and 
Petty, the agency’s annual fishing trip 
was held at Great Peconic Bay. Official 
count showed that 510 fish were caught, 
of which 458 were eligible for prizes. 
Blowfish, sea robbins, and sand sharks 
were penalty fish and did not count to- 
ward prizes. Harold Baird led in the 
number of fish caught with seventy- 
one (porgies or weakfish), Ben Griffith 
was second with forty-four, and General 
Agent Johannsen was third with thirty- 
three. All three are CLU’s. The fishing 
party was made up of sixteen of the 
agency s associates. 





Aetna Closes Farm Office 


Life will close its farm loan 
Moines, July 1, following 
a national policy by the firm of with- 
drawing from the farm loan business. 
The Aetna at one time was one of the 
largest lenders on farm mortgages in 
Towa. 

All 


A 
\etna 
office in Des 


farms have now been sold 
by the company and the farm mortgage 
volume has dwindled, not only for the 
Aetna but for the other major insur- 
mpanies and lending agencies. 
Farmers have been using the income 


f +] 
of the 








ance c 








from ‘iculture in recent years to re- 
duce and pay off their farm mortgages. 
The closing of the Aetna farm loan 
fice in Jowa makes the second large 


Insurance company to do SO 
1 . 


vt Previously 
the Travelers closed its office in Des 
Moines although the farm loan business 
for the irm will be carried on in 


oftlices of nearby states 


DETROIT CASHIERS MEETING 
_The Detroit and Windsor Life Agency 
Cashiers Associa‘ion will hold its next 
meeting June 24 at which time Stzte 
Senator Cl. rence A. Reid will talk on 
“The Citizen’s In‘erest in Government.” 

AUSTIN MANAGEMENT CLUB 
Frank W. Moore, Southwestern Life, 
Austin, Tex., is the new president of the 
Life Insurance Management Club of 
Austin, succeeding Ben Albright. John 
H. Sheffield was named vice president, 
and Neville Johnston, secretary-treas- 


urer. Directors elected were: Raymond 
Dale and Lloyd L. Grove, 





EXTEND AGENT, EMPLOYE PLAN 

After a trial period of about a year 
for its hospitalization and surgery bene- 
fits plans for agents and employes, 
Northwestern National Life is extending 
these plans to agents age 65 and over. 
and to retired employes. Premiums will 
be the same as for those under 65 but 
the maximum benefits allowable will be 
70% of the maximum benefits provided 
in the basic plans, and a limitation has 
been placed on the over-all amount of 
benefits allowable to those 65 and over 
30th plans provide 
pendents. 


coverage for de- 









HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 














HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries 





INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








JAMES F. MacGRATH, Jr. 
General Agent 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
In The City of New York 





A RESPONSIBILITY 





The 1948 Estate Tax law makes 
substantial saving possible under cer- 
tain circumstances. 


Agents and Brokers serving clients 
of substantial means have a respon- 
sibility to see that they are made 
aware of the new provisions and con- 
sider revision of their present in- 
surance and estate distribution ar- 
rangements. Delay may result in a 
substantial loss to their families. 


We have some ideas on the subject 
and will be glad to share them with 
you. In any event don’t invite criti- 
cism by postponing action—arrange 
your discussions now and avoid ex- 

cuses later. 








84 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Telephone: HA 2-7865 





NEWPORT NEWS BRANCH OFFICE 

Opening of a detached office in New- 
port News, Va., which will function as a 
branch of The Prudential’s district office 
in Norfolk, was announced by the com- 
pany this week. The office will operate 
under the George W. 
Farish. Formerly an agent in the Nor- 
folk district office, Mr. Farish has been 
promoted to assistant district manager. 
He has been with The Prudential since 
1937. 


supervision of 








EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE offers: 


Unequalled Hospital Insurance Protection 
AT WORK — AT HOME — AT PLAY 


Your savings are guaranteed, your freedom from worry assured. 
Our contracts available for individuals, 
families and groups. 
— Liberal Hospitalization Benefits — 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTED 





HOME OFFICE. Jamestown, N. Y. 





PETER E. TUMBLETY . 
ere, 
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Details promptly furnished on splendid agency proposition. 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Office: 60 East 42nd Street 


. First Vice President 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


POSTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


of 
New York 


is issuing all forms of Life In- 


surance—standard and __ sub- 


standard. 


We are now in a position to 
accept business from Brokers 
and Licensed Agents. Several 
openings are available on the 
Company’s Agency Staff. Direct 


correspondence to 


AGENcy DEPARTMENT 
Postal Life Insurance Company 
511 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














Commonwealth Appointments 
The 
Hazard, 
Wilburn L. Bean to serve as manager of 


district at 
appointment of 


opening of a new 


Ky., and the 


the new operation has been announced 
by W. Almon Lonsford, director of In- 
Commonwealth Life, 


dustrial agencies, 


Louisville. Mr. Lonsford also announced 
the promotions of eight agents to assist- 
ant manager posts. 

Mr. Bean joined Commonwealth in 
1937 as an agent. In 1941 he was made 
assistant manager at Winchester, Ky. 

The following agents have been pro- 
moted to assistant managers at the of- 
fices indicated: Willard FE. Tucker, 
Campbellsville, Ky.; George A. Wyrick, 
Jr, Richmond, Indiana; Kenneth C. 
Castor, Fort Wayne, Indiana; James H 
Mackey and Robert A. Philpot, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Ted Adams, Paintsville, Ky.; 
Orus H. Propps, Charleston, W. Va.; 
and K. E, Lyle, Knoxville, Tenn. 


PRU ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Management of The Prudential’s Or- 
dinary agencies department was host to 
a_newly-organized advisory committee 
of full-time special agents representing 
widely separated sections of the country 
this week. The committee reviewed with 
home officials prob'ems concerning the 
work of the company’s Ordinary agen- 
cies life underwriters. The meetings, 
first of this type held between home 
office officials and an agents’ advisory 
committee, are expected to develop into 
an annual affair. 
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NAMED BY MASS. MUTUAL 





eo. H. Wittenberg, Jr., Appointed Gen- 
eral Agent at Little Rock; Company 
Reenters Arkansas 


George H. Wittenberg, Jr., CLU, has 
en appointed general agent for Massa- 
usetts Mutual at Little Rock, Ark. 
lis marks the fe-entry of the Massa- 
usetts Mutual into 
Born in Little 


Arkansas. 
where he at- 


Rock, 


GEORGE H. WITTENBERG, JR. 


tended public schools, Mr. Wittenberg 
entered the University of Arkansas in 
1934, transfering to Northwestern Uni- 


raduated from 
1938. He 
Rock the 


1 was g 
ommerce in 
in Little 


versity, in 1936, anc 
the School of C 
entered life insurance 


same year as an agent for the John 
Hancock. Alter attending the home 
office training school in 1940 he as- 
sumed training and supervising duties in 
1941 and was made assistant general 
igent in 1945, 


He is president of the Arkansas State 


\ssociation of Life Galanos and 
general chairman, Arkansas Sales Con- 
gress. He has been secretary-treasurer, 
vice president, and president of the Lit- 


tle Rock Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion; president of the Little Rock CLU 
Chapter, and has served as chairman 
of the committee on study groups, or- 
ganizing new groups and acting as class 
instructor. He is a member of the 
greater Little Rock Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is a popular speaker, having 


addressed many civic, business, and life 


Insurance groups 


REELECT ELIZABETH FERGUSON 


librarian of the 


Elizabeth Ferguson, 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York, 
was reelected chairman of the Insur- 


ance Group of the Special Libraries As- 


sociation at its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. last week. Mrs. Elizabeth 
S. Hinkel, librarian of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific, San 
Francisco, was elected vice chairman 
and Mrs. Vernie Wolfsberg, St. Paul, 
librarian of the St. Paul Fire and Ma- 
rine, was elected secretary. 


BANKERS LIFE. ‘SALES SCHOOL 

salesmen from twelve of the 
agencies of Bankers Life of 
attendance at a dis- 
school in Chicago 


Sixteen 
forty-eight 
Des aie were in 
trict sales training 


from June 7 through 11. The school, 
first in the company’s series of four 
for its agents, was under the direction 
of the sales training division. 


MILLION ‘DOLLAR QUALIFIER 


David W. Hughes, a member of the 100 
East Forty-second Street office, New 
York, of Connecticut General, has re- 


ceived official notification of his qualifi- 
‘ation for the 1948 Million Dollar Round 
Table. This is the second time that 
Mr. Hughes has qualified. 





Chicago Ass’n Officers 


Robert R. Reno, Ir. agency man- 
ager, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
elected president of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters at its 
recent annual meeting. Other officers 
are Harry R. Schultz, CLU, Mutual 
Life of New York, first vice president; 
Earl M. Schwemm, CLU, Great-West 
Life, second vice president; William D. 
Davidson, CLU, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, treasurer. Mr. Reno suc- 
ceeds Clarence E. Smith, CLU, The 
Prudential, as president. 


was 


FRANKLIN LIFE MAY SALES 
Production of over $15,400,000 of new 
business during May (excluding annu- 


ities) brought new sales of Franklin Life - 


to a record high of more than $73,760,- 
000 for the year to date, according to an 
announcement by Chas. E. Becker, pres- 
ident. Volume for the first five months 
reflected a 20% increase over the same 
period last year. 





LOAN FROM MUTUAL LIFE 


The Motor Finance Corporation has 
borrowed $3,000,000 from the Mutual Life 


of New York on an eight-year 3% note. 
Proceeds of the loan.will be added to 
working capital, 


J. T. Streng Instructor 
At Real Estate School 


J. Truman Streng, second vice presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
one of the instructors at the University 
of Connecticut Real Estate and Appraisal 
School for savings bank 
employes, offered jointly by the Savings 
Banks’ Association of Connecticut and 
the School of 
of the University of Connecticut, at New 
London, June 14-18. He lectured on 
“Servicing of Existing Loans,” discussing 
collection policy, insurance re-appraisal 
and inspection, prior encumbrances, and 
modification of terms. 

Mr. Streng, who is in charge of the 
mortgage loans and real estate depart- 
ments of Massachusetts Mutual, is a 
member of the governing council and the 
education committee of the American In- 
stitute of Real Estate Appraising; past 
president of Michigan Chapter No. 10 
of the American Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraising; non-resident lecturer 
on the faculty of the School of Business 
Administration of the University of 


was 
and 


officials 


3usiness Administration 


Michigan; and a member of the faculty 
for the —— Institute of Real Es- 
tate Appraising case study appraising 
course, 





To General Agents and Manager— 


| think | can help you. | have had 20 
years successful experience in broker- 
age work, inside supervision and office 
management. | can furnish the highest 
references. | would 


a solid Agency. 


like to connect with 
If you are interested—write Box 
No. 1799, 

The Eastern Underwriter 


4| Maiden Lane New York 7, N. Y. 











Buys Chicago Building 

National Life of Montpelier, Vt., has 
purchased a one-story industria] build- 
ing in the southwest side of Chicago, 
which will be leased to the General 
Electric Co. and used as a service build- 
ing by the apparatus department of the 
General Electric. 


TO HEAR T. E. LOVEJOY, JR. 

Thomas E. Lovejoy, Jr., first vice pres- 
ident and treasurer, Manhattan Life, will 
address the forty-fourth convention of 
the New York State Association of 
Real Estate Boards, being held this week 
at Saranac Lake, 

Mr. Lovejoy was recently elected vice 
president of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of New York at its organiza- 
tion meeting in New York. 








3. Substantial 
after the mortgage is paid. 





ANOTHER REASON 


The LNL representative recognizes his Company's Mortgage 
Redemption Plan as a valuable sales-maker in today's market. 


finds that his prospects like this plan because: 


1. The amount of insurance decreases as the 


mortgage reduces. 


2. The premium grows smaller each year. 


permanent insurance 


This well-tailored Mortgage Redemption Plan provides another 


reason for our proud claim that LNL is geared to help its field men. 


The 
LINCOLN 
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remains 


Its name indicates its character 
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Zazove Case Reversed 


(Continued from Page 1) 


regulation would be one that computed 
the value of the monthly installments 
payable to any given first beneficiary in 
such a manner that the value of the 
payments to be made, giving due weight 
to the beneficiary’s life expectancy at 
the death of the insured, would be 
equivalent to the face value of the 
policy, plus 3% interest.” é 

Regulation 3450, said the court, 1S 
based on the assumption that this in- 
terpretation represented the intent of 
Congress. “It was only because the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals failed to regard 
the continuing payability of monthly in- 
stallments, after, the payment of the 120 
installments certain, as possibly con- 
stituting a significant component of the 
insurance for which the serviceman had 
contracted, rather than a sheer gratuity 
conferred by Congress,” the opinion 
went on, “that the court could view the 
subsection as plainly and without am- 
biguity requiring the face value of the 
insurance to be paid by the end of the 
120 months certain.” 

Chief Justice Vinson stated that the 
language of Section 602 (h) (2) is not 
so clear as to preclude the construction 
adopted by VA in Regulation 3450. But 
that alone, he hastened to add, is not in 
itself sufficient to invalidate the lower 
court’s ruling. 


Refers to Commercial Policies 

At this point in the opinion, the Chief 
Justice referred to commercial insurance 
companies saying that policies should 
be written in unmistakably clear lan- 
guage. Declared Justice Vinson signifi- 
cantly: 

“Indeed, if the ambiguity inherent in 
Section 602 (h) (2) were found in the 
terms of an ordinary commercial insur- 
ance policy, there might well be sub- 
stantial ground for construing it in favor 
of the insured. 

“There is, of course, a marked distinc- 
tion between the criteria for judicial 
construction of an ordinary commercial 
insurance contract, and construction of 
the provisions of an act of Congress 
setting up a system of national life in- 
surance for servicemen to be adminis- 
tered by a governmental agency. The 
statutory provisions, where ambiguous, 
are to be construed liberally to effect 
the beneficial purposes that Congress 
ad in mind, 

“In this respect, judicial construction 
may appear similar to 
construction of a commercial policy, 
where ambiguous provisions are gen- 
erally construed in favor of the insured. 

But the statute is an expression of 
egislative intent rather than the em- 
bodiment of an agreement between Con- 
he insured Only the 


gress and tl ired person 


of the statute 


] 








Congress Freezes SS Act 

On Tuesday the U. S. Senate by a 
vote of 65 to 12 passed the Gearhart bill 
(H.J. 296) maintaining status quo of the 
Social Security Act, overriding Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto which follows the 
House vote of 297 to 75 both by a wide 
margin exceeding the necessary two- 
thirds. This now becomes law forestall- 
ing a regulation bringing salesmen on 
commission under Social Security among 
other things. 


intent of Congress, which in this case 
is the insurer, need be ascertained to fix 
the meaning of the statutory terms; the 
layman understanding of the policy- 
holder does not have the relevance here 
that it has in the construction of a 
commercial contract.” 

The court went on to hold that the 
Circuit Court decision obviously did not 
comp'y with the intent of Congress 
when it drew up the National Service 
Life Insurance Act. 

Pointing to the greatly increased lia- 
bilities which would be thrust upon the 
NSLI fund if the lower court’s decision 
were upheld, the court said that “Con- 
gress obviously contemplated that the 
reserve fund to meet the liabilities of 
National Service Life Insurance poli- 
cies was to be self-supporting, sustained 
by the premiums paid and by the yield 
of premiums invested, in all respects 
aside from those exceptional situations 
where the statute specifically designated 
that the Government would bear the 
financial burden.” This could not be 
done if the fiund were required to pay 
the excess benefits required by the 
Circuit Court decree. 

The Supreme Court opinion further 
pointed out that Congress could not 
have meant to intentionally discriminate 
against beneficiaries under thirty by 
legislating so heavily in favor of the 
older group. ; 

Finally, the opinion cited the practice 
in effect under U. S. Government Life 
Insurance, and the “long-established 
practice of commercial insurance com- 
panies” in support of the ruling that 
“the only reasonable conclusion is that 
Congress intended the calculation to be 
an actuarial one, based on the age of 
the beneficiary.” 

The effect of the decision, which has 
been anxiously awaited by the Veterans 
Administration and the insurance indus- 
try for a year, is to insure the mainte- 
nance of the NSLI fund in a sound 
financial condition, through the saving 
of the billions of dollars which it was 
estimated would have to be paid under 
the lower court’s ruling. 

This paves the way for the speedy 
issuance of policies to the NSLI policy- 
holders, and the payment of dividends 
from the present large surplus in the 
NSLI fund. VA officials have testified 
in hearings before the House Veterans 
\ffairs Committee that the payment of 
dividends would receive priority atten- 
tion if the Zazove case was decided in 
favor of the Government. 











| LOUIS LIPSKY, 
President 





ee P rompl, Shriendly _— 


EASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


386 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 16 


ISSUES ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


One ard Five Year Renewable Term, Ten Year Term and Term Expectancy; 

Family Income Riders; Juvenile Insurance; Insurance with Annuity; Life 

Premiums Reduced One-half After Twenty Years; Limited Payment and 
Endowment Contracts; also sub-standard policies. 


For further information write Harry Yarin, V. P. and Sup't. of Agencies 


“A Company with a Friendly Atmosphere" 





JACOB ISH-KISHOR, 
V. P. and Secretary 











GERALD H. YOUNG 


At the annual. meeting of the New 
York CLU chapter held last week at 
the Hotel Martinique, Gerald H,. Young, 
general agent, State Mutual, was elected 
president. Harold A, Loewenheim, man- 
ager, Home Life of New York, was 
elected executive vice president; Pas- 
quale A. Quarto, John Hancock, pub- 
lic relations vice president; Solomon 
Huber, general agent, Mutual Benefit, 
reelected educational vice president; 


William J. 


sentative, Continental Assurance, secre- 


Merritt, home office repre- 


tary; Vernon J. Johntry, assistant man- 
ager, Guardian Life, reetected treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were Wheeler H. King, general agent, 
New England Mutual; John H. Pitman, 
Connecticut General; Halsey D. Joseph- 
son, general agent, Mutual Benefit; Mur- 
ray Rudberg, Metropolitan Life; Levi 
FE. Bottens, member ex-officio as imme- 
diate past president. 


WALTER SHARNBORG DEAD 

Walter Sharnborg, 66, a member of 
the F. W. Darling agency, Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, died at his home recently 
atter a long illness, 
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Jay R. Benton, President 




















CROWN LIFE’S NEWARK PARTY 


Observes Formal Opening of Company’s 
New Offices There; Five Attend 
From Toronto Head Office 


The Crown Life of Toronto, which 
has been operating in New Jersey for 
ihe past few years, held a party at the 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, a week ago 
to mark the formal opening of its new 
offices in the Raymond-Commerce 
Building, operated by New Jersey Life 
Associates, Inc., state agents. More than 
150 agents, brokers and officials of com- 
panies domiciled in New Jersey at- 
tended. 

H. R. Stephenson, managing director 
of the company, headed the party at- 
tending from the Canadian head office 
which included E. J. S. Brown, assistant 
general manager and manager of agen 
cies; I. M. Gilbert, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, and George N. 
Watson, assistant actuary. Guests hac 
the opportunity to get acquainted with 
these officers. 

M. Dickstein, who has been with the 
Crown Life for the past twenty-five 
years, is president of New Jersey Life 
Associates, Inc. 
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‘sts Faithful as Old Faithful” 


ONE OF THE LOWEST NET COST COMPANIES 
| IN THE UNITED STATES 


ORDINARY LIFE 
Minimum $5,000 — Maximum $100,000 
Age Limit 1 to 55 


i} Annual 
Premium 
Age Per $1,000 

I 11.33 

5 11.78 

10 12.76 

15 14.14 

20 16.11 

25 18.53 

30 21.55 

35 25.34 

40 30.15 

45 36.37 


| } Tlothing Better in Life Muito 


FIELD BUILDING 
ILLINOIS 


20 Year Annual Net 
Cost Per $1,000 
Present Dividend Scale 
(Not Guaranteed) 


6.21 
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Scrudato Sees Sole Proprietor 


Insurance Society to Hold newly elected president of Town Hall, 
will talk on “Business Looks to Insur- 


Closing Exercises June 24 ance.” Arthur F. Lafrentz, president of 


one ‘ ; _. American Surety and of the Insurance 
Distribution of eleven prizes and 1,255 Society, will preside. 


oJ 
certificates ‘ill be ade to students at one 
Business as Excellent Market ics: it,be made'te suns at yigen B. Zin, an employe of Equi 


Salvatore Scrudato, manager, Metro 
litan Life, Irvington, N. J., and presi- 
ent of the New Jersey ‘State Associa- 
mn of Life Underwriters, in an address 
the recent meeting of the Brooklyn 
branch of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ation of the City of New York recom- 
ended the solicitation of sole proprietor 
business. In a great many cases, Mr. 
Scrudato remarked, the sole proprietor 
feels that his personal life insurance is 
| that he needs, and the life insurance 
vent is overlooking a fertile field if he 
does not go after this type of business. 
Ile pointed out that the entire success 
of the sole proprietor business depends 
on the owner, and when he dies his busi 
ness dies with him. In approaching a 
prospect for this business, Mr. Scrudato 
said that there are five alternates re 
garding the prospect’s business at the 
time of his death that the agent may 
recommend. The business can be dis- 
solved; it may be continued by the 
executor, if such directions have been 
included in the will; it may be left to 
i. son or relative; it may be turned over 
to employes, either as a gift or buy and 
sell agreement; or it may be turned 
over to the joint control of sons and 
employes. 

Unless definite arrangements are made 
before death, for the orderly disposal 
of the business, Mr. Scrudato remarked, 

forced sale is certain to result for 
one of the following reasons: 1. If the 
executor has not been empowered to 
continue the business, the law gives him 
no such right—he must sell it as quick 
ly as possible. 2. The estate must have 
cash at any price to pay _— adminis 
tration costs, not only personal but busi 
ness as well. 3. An heir of the deceased 
may force a sale by an appeal to the 
courts, and a forced sale always results 
in a sacrifice of everything, including 
good-will, accounts receivable, inventory, 
nant, and fixtures, etc. 


Continued by Executor 

\bout the business being continued 
by the executor, Mr. Scrudato pointed 
out that the executor may have to em- 
ploy a manager, which is costly and 
sometimes dangerous. The executor may 
die leaving a successor to be appointed 
by the court, possibly someone having 
no interest in the family, or he may 
be forced to sell if assets of estate 
are not sufficient to pay personal busi- 
ness debts, taxes, administrations, etc. 

If the business is turned over to a son 
or sons, the speaker remarked, there are 
dangers which must be guarded against. 
Family jealdasies and quarrels may 
spring up as a result of the arrangement. 
\ son may be a minor at time of his 
father’s death and guardian must be 
appointed and trustees named to carry 
on business until he is able and willing 
to take it over. There ts also the 
danger of the business being sold in 
spite of the express wishes in the will, 
it there isn’t sufficient capital in the rest 
of the estate to pay all debts, adminis 
tration costs, taxes, ete. 

Commenting on the possibility of the 
business being sold to employes if there 
is no one in the immediate family who 
can or will take over the business, Mr. 
Scrudato said that there are many 
advantages in arranging to sell sole 
proprietorship to trusted employes. 
Through this method the proprietor 
would derive many benefits during his 
lifetime. The loyalty and efficiency of 
these employes would increase greatly 
and as a result the profits of the busi- 
ness are likely to expand. Also with the 
acceptance of greater responsibility by 
these employes, the proprietor may “ease 
off? a bit, credit would be improved 
if the plan is explained to bankers and 
others, and the proprietor would have 


complete control 


his lifetime. 


his business during New York, to be held in the Great Hall 


table Society attained a very high mark 
in the Life I course, to become runner 
up in the final test. Her success is 
worthy of particular comment, since she 


Insurance of ere aetna Society of 


of the Chamber of Commerce of the 


Calling attention to the benefits of State of New York, 65 Liberty Street, 
this arrangement after the proprietors on Thursday, June 24, at noon. is blind. Her typewritten examination 
death, Mr. Scrudato said that a sale of Thomas I. Parkinson, president al the  sinsstagel was a model or neatness as well 
the business is guaranteed at a fair Equitable Life Assurance Society of as a clear be cg her understand- 
price, the proprietor’ s family will receive the United States and a former dean me the subject. By special arrange- 
cash instead of an uncertain asset, credi- of the Law School of Columbia Univer- ment, a friend read the examination 
questio ns, and later read back Miss 


tors are protected against a forced sale sity, will distribute the prizes, speaking 
and the estate of 
freed from losses which may be incurred tion.” Peter Grimm. chairman of the 
in operating the business. 
’ Joint Control 
If the business is turned over to the 


the 


sole 


i Zivan’s answers to her, t« ble |! 

proprietor is briefly on “Insurance Looks : a- . ’ : » enable her to 
ny @ surance Looks to Educa- catch typographical errors. 

board of Wm. A. White & Sons and Other prize winners are—in Casualty, 

Francis H. Gannon and Geraldine K. 

Piracct; in Legal Aspects of Insurance, 


joint control of sons and employes, Mr. _ business he wants to do so later on. Section I, Edward R. Knowles. Charles 
the pA 


Scrudato said 


receive cash if 


for a sale—or 


that 
the 
steady 


family would If the : ‘e proprietor’s death occurs W. Lincoln, Richard H. Greene, and 


agreement provided before his on is able to take up the John R. Kranz; Section II, George W. 
Income from a_ reins, Mr. Scrudato pointed out that a Scherer, Milton Brenner and Eugene A. 





voing c -er » family vatnt @ ’ ‘ : Tox i if ; 

ae coment the family retains an trustee would carry on in the meantime Toale; in Life I, Theodore E. Johnson 

res Sees aright will be much more en and safeguard the family interests, the and Helen B. Zivan; and in Life II, 

a an¢ SoRONy 7 before and business continues as a living monument James J. McAlonen. 

aiter the proprietor’s death, because they s - > ! f 

become ih. fas Wart cani'c aa { } to its founder and employes are justly All members and students of the So- 
eco pi Sim fact and aminor son rewarded for past loyalty and contribu. ciety are invited to attend the c! g 
given a chance to take over a going tions to the success of the firm. exercises i ye — 

en 
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VES MOST 
WHO PROPHETS BEST 


Sound prophecy in assisting others to establish a plan of life- 
_time security is the professional trust of every underwriter. 
‘The underwriter who thinks effectively for his clients, assures 

his own success. 

Fidelity Personal Estate Plans were developed to aid our field 

= Estate engineering. In a recent survey, 81% of our foremost 

underwriters indicated consistent use of the Personal Estate 


Plan. 


Apparently, he serves most, who prophets best. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA « PENNSYLVANIA 
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THIS ISSUE IN TWO PARTS 

This issue of The Eastern Underwriter 
is in two parts, Part II being devoted 
to this paper's annual Casualty-Surety 
Salesmanship Edition featuring experi- 
ence data on the various lines for 1947 
on an earned premium basis to losses 
incurred, The countrywide and New 
York State both stock and 
companies presented. In 
teature 


results of 
mutual are 
addition, the edition 


articles on latest trends and develop- 


contains 


ments in the casualty-surety field. 
TORONTO LOOKING INTO 
SELF-INSURANCE 
Some members of the City Council of 
Canada—are 





Toronto—largest city in 


agitating for setting up a self-insurance 
fund for insurance of municipal owned 
property. At present the city pays about 
$100,000 annual premiums on $42,000,000 
of city property. 

Periodically the subject of self-insur- 
ance is raised in city governments every- 
where. In Canada the Dominion Board 
of Insurance Underwriters asked Profes- 
sor C. A. Ashley, of the Department 
of Political Economy, University of 
Toronto, to make a survey of the whole 
subject of self-insurance as applied to 


Dominion cities. Among Professor Ash- 


ley’s conclusions were these: 

The most favorable conditions for 
insurance are those in which the prob- 
able amount of loss from any event 1s 


slight in comparison with the total value 
of the property covered. To fulfill the 
requirements the property should meet 
I conditions: 






the following A large num- 
ber of separate items; all items of the 
same value; the items widely dispersed. 


These conditions appear to me to be 
onspicuously missing from municipal 
properties, which consist to a great ex- 





tent of small number of items, some 
f them of a comparatively large value, 
and sometimes grouped together. A risk, 
which is now much less than formerly 
in some large cities, still persists in 
other cities and in smaller places: that 
f a conflagration which may destroy a 
whole town or section of a town. 

I can find no evidence of unreason- 


able profits being earned by fire insur- 
ance companies. As far as I can judge, 
fire insurance hly competitive 
business and high rates of profits would 
into the 





is a hig 


soon bring new companies 
field. 

Even if self-insurance did not carry 
with it undue risks the amounts 


which should be paid into insurance 
funds would need to be as large as the 
premiums currently charged by insur- 
ance companies until long-term experi- 


ence showed this to be unnecessary. 
Further, outside insurance would be nec- 
essary until a large fund has been built 
up as the equivalent of capital and re- 
serves of a company. To reduce the 
amount of risk to that undertaken by 
insurance companies, reinsurance would 
be necessary, and this could, pre- 
sumably, be placed only with insurance 
companies. 

The investment, at 3% compound in- 
terest of fifty cents a year for every 
$100 of property would take sixty-five 
years to build up to an amount equal to 
the value of the property (twenty-five 
cents would take eighty-six years and 
fifteen cents over 100 years); that is to 
say that if the annual premium is fifty 
cents per $100 of property, a fund started 
at this time to invest the equivalent of 
the annual premium would cover the 
total possible only in sixty-five 
years. These figures are worthy of con- 
sideration by those who believe that a 
sufficiently large fund can be built up 
in a few years to give all the protection 
that is necessary to a municipality, for 
these are the figures which would have 
to be used. The administration of such 
a fund would, of course, cost money 
if it were carried out properly. 


loss 


Gordon H. Campbell, of Campbell & 
Vineyard, general agents for Aetna Life, 
was the principal speaker before a meet- 
ing of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. His talk was on “The New 
Arkansas War Memorial Stadium.” Mr. 
Campbell, who has been a_ football 
player, a football official, and active in 
organizations supporting that sport, has 
been one of the principal figures in 
bringing about the legislation and raising 
funds that have led to the construction 
of the stadium at Little Rock which will 
seat 35,000 people, and is the largest 
Structure of this kind in the state. The 
building program is a part of the in- 
creasing interest which has surrounded 
the football activity of the University 
of Arkansas, in recent years. Mr. Camp- 
bell is secretary of the Arkansas Sta- 


dium Commission, in charge of build- 
ing the structure, 
« ox 
William Lee Wilks, son of Mr. and 


Mrs. Lee Wilks of Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana, has won the Griffin Memorial 
Award, a full four-year scholarship at 
Yale University, it has been announced 
by University authorities. The scholar- 
ship award winner is the son of Lee 
Wilks, assistant secretary and manager 
of the claim department of 
National Life. 


Lincoln 
a 


-H. G. Kenagy, Mutual Benefit Life, 
vice president and head of that com- 
pany’s department of public services, 
was one of the speakers at the forty- 
first annual convention of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association June 3 
and 4 at Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. 
Kenagy spoke on training salesmen. 


WILLIAM O. FORD 


William Ford of Newark, dean of New 
Jersey’s accident and health men and 
who is state agent for Hoosier Casualty 
Co., will leave for Indianapolis in a few 
days to attend the annual General 
Agents’ Association conference of that 
company June 23-25 at its home office. 
Mr. Ford is on the program to speak on 
“Risk Selection and Underwriting” and 
to lead the discussion following his ad- 
dress. Under Mr. Ford’s management 
the Hoosier is 40% ahead in A. & H. 
production in New Jersey for the year 
to date. Of the company’s twenty-five 
leading producers Williar: Conners of 
the Ford agency ranked second last 
year, 

x * * 


Russell B. Gallagher, manager of the 
insurance department of the Philco Cor- 
poration, Philadelphia, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion. R. S. Bass, treasurer of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co., Decatur, IIL, 
continues as the insurance vice presi- 
dent. 

ee ae 


Robert S. House, representative of 
New England Mutual’s Hartford gen- 
eral agency, has been elected: secretary 
of the Central Connecticut branch of 
the Yale Engineering Association. A 
Navy veteran, Mr. House was graduated 
from Yale University in 1942. 

* * * 


Wright McCartney is the new special 
agent for the Great American for east- 
ern Virginia, succeeding J. A. Hodges, 
Jr., who recently went with the Fire- 
man’s Fund as special agent for Virginia 
succeeding W. Freeman Dance, Jr., 
transferred to the Southern department 
of that company at Atlanta. Mr. Mc- 
Cartney was formerly with the Washing- 
ton office of the Great American. He 
will have his headquarters at Richmond 
in Virginia as special agent for that 
company. 

a 


J. Davis Ewell, member of the Rich- 
mond, Va. agency firm of Gibson, 
Moore and Sutton, and a past president 
of the Virginia Association of Insurance 
Agents, won his way to the finals of the 
Middle Atlantic Amateur Golf Cham- 
pionship tourney at Baltimore last Sat- 
urday but was defeated in the finals by 
Roland McKenzie of Baltimore, 4 to 2. 
This was the second year running that 
he had to be satisfied with a runner-up 
spot. He is rated as the leading golfer 
of his home city. 





WILLARD CROTTY 


Willard Crotty, CPCU, v:ce president 
of the Dallas Insurance Agents’ Associa- 
ation, recently attended the national Jay 
cee convention where, as president of 


the Dallas Junior Chamber of Com 
merce, he accepted the coveted Marks 
Memorial Award. This award is given 


to the Junior Chamber voted all-around 
best in activity. 
* * * 

Jack Laffer, of the Henry W. Laffer 
agency, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
Wichita, is a member of the Wichita 
Kiwanis Glee Club, which was invited 
to appear on the program of Kiwanis, 
International at its Los Angeles conven 
tion last week. Mr. Laffer takes the lead 
in a number of the group's specialty 
numbers. 

* * x 


Dudley Dowell, vice president in 
charge of agencies, New York Life, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the University of Arkansas 
at their seventy-fourth annual com 
mencement, June 5, at Fayetteville, Ark. 
Mr. Dowell, a native of Arkansas, has 
spent his entire business career of twen- 
ty-seven years with New York Life, 
starting with the company as a clerk 
in the Little Rock branch office in 1921. 

* ok x 


William A. Jordon, Virginia state agent 
for the Royal-Liverpool group with 
Richmond headquarters, is the proud 
possessor of.a suitably inscribed silver 
pitcher presented him by the Stock Fire 
Insurance Field Club of Virginia in ree- 
ognition of service by him as president 
of the club during the past year. The 
presentation was made by Daniel L. 
Coulbourn, state agent for the National 
of Hartford Group. 

* we 


George J. Weiner, one of the leading 
agents of New York Life’s Wilmington 
branch, was honored recently by his 
election to the presidency of the Wil 
mington Chapter of B'nai B'rith. 

* * x 


J. Hawley Wilson, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual general agent at Oklahoma City, 
has been reelected president of the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau of that city. 

* Ps * 


J. K. Williams, New York Life, Inter- 
mountain branch, Ogden, Utah, was re 
cently appointed general chairman of the 
thirtieth convention of the Utah Ameri 
can Legion, to be held in August. 
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A Visit With S. P. Puri, Manager of 
AFIA for Northern India 

had the pleasure recently of meeting 
mm ©. Delhi, the 
American Foreign Insurance 

Northern India. He was on his first 
visit to the United States and got pretty 
well New York City 
and its skyscrapers before flying home 
via London, Paris, Zurich, Rome and 
Cairo. 


Puri of manager of 


Association 


acquainted with 


When he arrives at Delhi on July 3— 
bringing American toys for his two 
young children—Mr. Puri will assume 
general mannagership of a newly formed 
ae company by the name of the 
Liberty Insurance Co. He told me that 
his visit to New York had been most 
helpful in establishing a workable rela- 
tionship between this newly established 
company afid the AFIA at whose execu- 
tive offices he made his headauarters 
while here. 

When interviewed about his first im- 
pressions of New York, Mr. Puri said he 
was most impressed by the skyscrapers 
which were awe-inspiring. The first 


thing he did upon arrival was to go to 
an Indian restaurant in the mid- 
Forties where he had a native meal. 
Later the same day he bought himself 
some orange juice which is one of his 
favorite beverages. In addition to the 
New York insurance executives whom 


he met and whose hospitality he greatly 
appreciated, Mr. Puri took time to at- 
tend the spring insurance conference of 
the American Management Association 
at Atlantic City. This was his first big 
insurance convention and he was much 
impressed by the program and_ the 
quality of the speakers. 

asked Mr. Puri how he got into the 
insurance business and he said: “Orig- 
inally I had the idea, that I would like 
to be a doctor, but while I was attend- 
ing Calcutta University, my father died. 
I was eighteen at the time. | managed 
to complete my college course of six 


years majoring in physiology and_ se- 
cured an M.A. degree. 

‘After college I returned to Lahore 
where my family lived and joined a 


research laboratory specializing in nutri- 
tion. But there was hardly enough 
financial remuneration in that project, 
as interesting as it was, and especially 
as my father’s death had placed me, 
according to Indian custom, as ‘head of 
the family.’ This meant it was my re- 
sponsibility to educate my younger 
brothers and sisters and to ‘settle them 
in life.” 

Mr. Puri considers himself fortunate 
that he picked insurance as his career 
after leaving the research field. His 
first job was with the Indian Mercanti‘e 


Insurance Co. and in his first few 
months as an insurance agent, he did 
very well. In 1933 he joined the AFIA 


as an agent and was promoted on Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, to managership of its branch 
at Lahore. He received further promo 
tion in 1945 to be AFIA_ mana- 
ger for northern India, supervising 




















Lucknow, Peshawar 


Delhi, 
and Srrinagar. 


branches at 


Puri is married to a doctor whose 
They have two boys— 
Giggi who is 4% years old and Kunu 
who is 13 months. Mrs. Puri would 
have liked to accompany her husband 
“to the states” but decided to stay at 
home to take care of her children and 
her medical practice. 


Mr. 
name is Shubh. 


For fifteen years the Puri family 
lived at Lahore and up until last August 
it was a comparatively peaceful city 
but then things got pretty exciting be- 
cause the Mohammedans who _ lived 
there were trying to exterminate non- 
Mohammedans from the area. Mr. Puri 
did not go into details but he indicated 
that thousands were killed and much 
property was burned. In fact, he and 
his family were endangered and they 
wisely decided to leave on August 15 
last by airplane for Delhi. They arrived 
there just in time to witness the Inde- 
pendence celebration. 
closed, I asked 
opinion of Gandhi 
and he said: “We considered the late 
Mr. Gandhi as the father of our nation 
and practically everyone in India had 
the greatest regard for him. His as- 
sassination was a national tragedy.” He 
said that conditions have settled down 
now in his country. “We’re on our way 
to progress and there’s every hope that 
our trade relations with America will 
continue to be on a friendly basis.” 

a x 


Before interview 


Mr. Puri for his 


our 


Education for Insurance in Sweden 
Note—This article is among 
insurance personalities 
the Scandinavian 


(Editor’s 
a series on 
and conditions in 
countries written for The Eastern Un 
derwriter by Clara Baldwin, former cor- 
respondent at Chicago, who has been on 
an extended trip to South America and 
European countries.) 

Realizing the importance of insurance 
in the economy of the Swedish nation, 
both in life insurance and fire prevention 
and protection, a tremendous program 
for the education of the youth and the 
public in general on such matters is 
being developed in Sweden. Part of 
this work is being carried on by the 
Svenska Forsakringsforeningens Upplys- 
ningsbyra, or the Swedish insurance pub 
lic relations bureau, under the direction 


of Nils B. Frick, as well as by some 
of the private companies. 
An immediate springboard was fur- 


Government of Sweden in 
allowance which is being 


nished by the 
the children’s 


paid to every Swedish child as from 
January 1, 1948. Alert to the possi- 
bility of aiding the youth in handling 


this new income allotment, the insurance 
companies offered a special savings plan 
for educational purposes, plus a system 
of economic and insurance education 
through the schools to show how insur- 
ance is aiding in the stabilization of the 
nation’s economy. 

The result of this program has been 
a tremendous increase in industrial life 
insurance for the companies of Sweden 


during the first part of 1948. That in- 
crease has amounted to something like 
30% to 40% of new business written, 
with the big jump forward coming the 
month after the release of the pension 
to the youth, 

Expanding the program, it is expected 
that the new commission for schools will 
recommend obligatory education in in- 
surance as well as economics as a whole. 
To date something like 90% of the rec- 
ommendations by the committee on youth 
education, headed by Mr. Frick, have 
been accepted. 

A special recommendation was released 
a couple of months ago to help offset 
inflation. In this recommendation it was 
requested that the teachers should try 
to get in as much as possible of private 
economics, with mention of insurance 
and fire prevention. The insurance com- 
panies are cooperating with the banks of 
all kinds: post office savings, commer- 
cial, and regular savings banks to bring 
about these recommendations and in 
planning how these recommendations 
shall be carried out. Materials are being 
distributed to each school district with 
recommendations from the directors of 
the department of education. 


Also just now insurance is cooperat- 
ing with the savings movement through 
the various worker and social organi- 
zations to help combat inflation. The 
campaign was started in October of 
1947 in the life insurance companies, 
who have appointed one life underwriter 
in each district as a contact person for 
the organization. These contact persons 
are working with the local committees. 
At present there are twenty-four such 
representatives, and they each represent 
all companies. 

Those chairmen have been writing to 
each teacher to ask her to just recom- 
mend life insurance, and are sending 
kits of materials prepared for that pur- 
pose. 

A special conference of life under- 
writers and the special savings com- 
mittee was held to tell the life under- 
writers how much their work means to 
the economic life of Sweden. Through 
this cooperation the reputation § of 
Swedish life underwriters has _ been 
greatly raised in the last half year. The 
idea in Sweden is to introduce some 
education in insurance in all schools. 


Sweden has but one _ broadcasting 
company, the Swedish BBC, which has 
organized a school department that is 


doing much teaching by means of radio 
and is a very important factor. Insur- 
ance has had not less than four lessons 
during a period of twelve months. Since 
the number of lessons is limited to 
two a week, it means that insurance has 
come in for a good percentage. Those 
insurance radio lessons included instruc- 
tion in how to prevent accidents and 
fires with the teaching of insurance. It 
is expected that the service by 
will be intensified next year, when eco- 
nomics are to be the big feature of the 
radio school. 


radio 


Aside from the school program, the 
pubtic relations bureau has developed 
a number of motion pictures promoting 
insurance, and for the second consecu- 
tive year the insurance films have come 
off with the Oscar for these minute 
movies or advertising skits run off in 
the Scandinavian countries in the major 
cinemas ahead of the feature picture. 
Last year’s life insurance movie promo- 
tion was handled in a series of shorts 
on the theme “Have you done what you 
should to protect your children?” with 
the insurance angle well camouflaged. 
The subjects were children and what to 


do to prevent accidents to them. These 
were handled in dramatic skits with 
very little dialogue, letting the actions 


speak for themselves. As examples there 
was the child shown climbing up to the 
open window and teetering on the edge 
of it, when the father puts in his ap- 
pearance to catch the child and pull it 
back to safety—but then the father is 
blanked out with the statement “what if 
I hadn’t been there?” 

The same idea is run through with 
fire where the children are pictured play- 
ing with matches. Then there is an- 
other skit with the bottle of poison on 
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Zurich Wins Two ony “Oscars” 
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Commissioners Find Objections to 


Advisory Rating 


Program of LUB 


Elimination of Certain Features of Program Asked; Committee 
Convinced That in Actual Operation IUB, Not 
Rating Bureaus, Would Make Rates 


Whether the Interstate Underwriters 
Board can secure approval as an ad- 
by many state In- 
depend on 


visory organization 


surance Departments will 
eliminates objections to its 
lined last week to the Na- 
Insurance Commis- 
hiladelphia. Al- 


who ex- 


whether it 
plan as out 
tional Association of 
sioners’ convention in P 
though these Commissioners 
pressed their views individually stated 
they feel the IUB is in reality a rating 
body and should be licensed as such in 
the various the NAIC itself did 
not completely close the door on the ad- 
visory status, 

The convention approved the report of 
the committee on rates and rating or- 
ganizations—Charles F. J. Harrington, 
Massachusetts, chairman—which  con- 
cluded as follows: “Where a multiple 
location risk ultimately gets a lower 
rate than a single risk it seems to us 
that every effort should be exercised by 
the business and the NAIC to see that 
the plan used and sanctioned should be 
free from any characteristics which may 
be the subject of valid criticism. It is 
to be hoped that the various industry 
groups concerned in this problem will 
make an earnest effort to eliminate those 
features of the program which to this 
committee seem objectionable.” 


states 


Committee Reports 

Earlier in the 
the committee to the 
presented in detail as 


report the criticisms of 
IUB plan were 
follows: 


























“There was an extended discussion in 
connection with rating plans for mul- 
tiple location, reporting, floater, and au- 
tomatic pickup coverag H. C. Conick, 
U. S. manager of the Royal-Liverpool, 
spoke in favor of the plan. T. D. Mc- 
Carl, assistant manager of the Interstate 
Underwriters Board, also spoke in favor 
of the crea Opposition was expressed 
by Chase M. Smith of the American 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Group; John R. 
Barry of the Corroon & Reynolds 
Group, and Charles Butler of the North 
America Cos. All members of the com- 
mittee pz ipated in the discussion 

“Also submitted to the committee by 
Mr. Conick was the actual plan which 
it is contemplated will be filed in the 
various states by local rating boards 
Unfortunately, this plan was not sub- 
mitted to the committee prior to this 
meeting and for that reason the commit- 
tee did not have the opportunity to give 


it the consideration required. In the 
comments which follow, it should be 
definitely understood that the views of 
the committee herein expressed are con- 
fined mainly to the oral presentations 
made by proponents and opponents of 
the measure. 


“The extended discussion turned 
largely on the question as to whether 
or not, under the proposed plan of op- 


eration, the Interstate Underwriters 
Board would function as an advisory 
organization or a rating organization. 
Proponents of the plan stated that it 





was their intention to qualify it as an 
advisory organization. Before we ex- 
press our comments we think it essen- 
tial to call attention to certain relevant 
provisions of the All-Industry bill. The 


All-Industry fire rate regulatory bill 
provides in part: 
All-Industry Provisions 
“Each rating organization shall fur- 


nish its rating services without discrim- 
ination to its members and subscribers. 

“It also provides a filing and any sup- 
porting information shall be open to 
public inspection after the filing becomes 
effective. 

“Tt also provides that 
sioner make reasonable rules 
tions necessary to effect the 
this act. 

“Wholly aside from the statutory 
power making actual rates available, we 
construe the last quoted section of the 
All-Industry bill as providing additional 
available the rates made 


the Commis- 
and regula- 
purposes of 


power to make 
under any rating plan. The proposed 
plan contains, among other things, the 
following : 

“Rates established under this rating 
plan are to be furnished only to au- 


thorized representatives of insureds, ex- 
cept that any fire insurance company 


(Continued on Page 21) 


Fortman President N. J. 


Fire Prevention Ass’n 
The State Fire Prevention Association 
of New Jersey held its 
meeting June 14 at the 
Hotel in with 
Its objects and purposes are to promote 
the fire prevention in the 
interest of conserving life and property 


organization 
Stacy-Trent 


Trenton 123 fieldmen. 


science of 


and to conduct inspections in communi- 
ties where in the opinion of the asso- 
ciation such inspections will serve the 
interest. These fire prevention 
usually when 
the local agents, the civic bodies and 
the town authorities all join in a _ re- 
quest for the services of the State Fire 
Prevention Association. 

New Jersey is the first state to have 
a state fire prevention association and 
the three fieldmen’s clubs in the state 
formed the charter membership of the 
new organization. 

The following officers were elected at 
the organization meeting: president, 
Clemens A. Fortman, Fireman’s Fund; 
vice president, Edmund M. Neary, 
American Insurance; secretary, D. Don- 
ald Hall, Corroon & Reynolds Inc.; 
treasurer, Fred L. Bross, Yorkshire 
Group, and the board of directors are 
John F. Luehs, Meserole Group; George 
P. Albiez, Pearl Assurance; J. Alfred 
LeConey and Walter D. Sheldon, Amer- 
ica Fore Group; Walter L. Fredericks, 
Royal-Liverpool Group, and H. A. 
Thomson, Fireman’s Fund. 


Howard W. Cann Retires 


Howard W. 


Railroad Insurance 


public 


inspections are instituted 


Cann, manager of the 
Association of New 
York for several years, has resigned. 
He joined the association seven years 
ago, and prior to that was an insurance 
company man and buyer of insurance 
for industry. Mr. Cann indicates he will 
take an extended trip to California. 








The old stage 
coach of 1848 
is now the pri- 
vate passenger automobile pro- 
tected by sound, locally-serviced 
insurance coverage. . Busi- 
ness in 1848 often depended on 
slow travel. In 1948 the local 
insurance agent is just around 
the corner to 
furnish advice 
and service. 








Modern fire 
protection de- 
vices, plus up- 
to-date insurance coverages, 
make American homes, business 
and people safer today....Pro- 
gressive insurance agents and 
managements are 
cooperating with 
public authorities to 
reduce the number 
of fires and accidents. 











OHIO FARMERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Z THE INSURANCE AGENT 15 A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 





Five Promoted To Be 
Home Vice Presidents 


OTHER ADVANCEMENTS MADE 


Herman, Sedgwick, White, Minner and 
Smith Vice Presidents; Buck, Mecke, 
Church, Dunshee, Bayles Advance 


Co. announces 
transfers and 


The Home Insurance 
the following promotions, 
appointments in its New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore offices: 

Arthur F. Herman has been promoted 
to vice president and secretary in charge 
of the automobile departments of the 
Home and Home Indemnity. He for- 
merly was vice president of the Home. 

Malcolm A. Sedgwick has been pro- 
moted to vice president and secretary 
in charge of the investment department 
of the Home. He was formerly a secre- 
tary of the Home. 

Norman S. White has been made vice 
president and secretary of the Home 
and will be transferred later to San 
Francisco to take charge of the Pacific 
Coast states. He formerly was a secre- 
tary of the Home. 

R. E. Minner will become vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Home and 
will be transferred to Chicago at a later 
date where he will be in charge of the 
Middle Western states. He formerly was 
a secretary of the National Liberty. 

Harry Smith Home Vice President 

C. Harry Smith, formerly vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Franklin Fire; 


Percy C. Buck, formerly secretary of 
the Franklin Fire, and Charles M. 
Mecke, formerly assistant secretary of 
the Franklin Fire, have been elected to 


similar positions with the Home. 
Randolph Church, a former assistant 


secretary of the Homestead Fire, has 
been made an assistant secretary of the 
Home. 

As of June 1 the National Liberty, 
Franklin Fire and Homestead were 


Home Insurance Co. 

Kenneth H. Dunshee, public relations 
director of the Home Fleet, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the 
Home. Roger Bayles also has been ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary of the 
Home and will serve as an assistant in 
the investment department. 


Dineen Asks Study of 


Term Policies, Discounts 
The New York Insurance Department 
has asked the state fire rating organi- 
zation to undertake a review of dis- 
counts on term fire policies to ascertain 
whether they are reasonable under 
present insurance laws. Supt. Robert E. 
Dineen also wonders whether five-year 
policies are in the public interest as 
such term contracts may be unduly long 
to be effective for proper rate-making 
purposes. The rating body is asked to 
be prepared to act on both discounts 
and terms of policies at. the same time, 
following completion of the study. 


merged into the 


Whitney President of 
Independent Adjusters 


P. Ross Whitney of Whitney & Miller, 
Chicago, was elected president of the 
National Association of ‘Independent In- 
surance Adjusters at the annual meeting 


at the New Yorker Hotel in New York 
City last Friday and Saturday. He suc- 
ceeds Prentiss B. Reed of New York. 
Lester M. Kizer of Waco, Tex., is execu- 
tive vice president; M. M. Johnson of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., executive secretary- 
treasurer, and Maxine Chapman, Chi- 


cago, assistant secretary-treasurer. 
Regional vice presidents were anes 
as follows: Vincent Scully, Newark, N. 
Eastern division; Marion Arnold, Sade 
Fla., southeastern division; R. T. Gus- 
tafson, Omaha, northwestern division; 
C. E. DeWitt, Dallas, south-western di- 
vision; Earl Wright, San Francisco, Pa- 
cific Coast division, and R. L. Lynch, 
Springfield, Ill, mid-central division. 
More than 300 persons attended the 
dinner Saturday night including about 
seventy insurance company executives. 
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Snapped 








Harry F. Fuller 


Four well known insurance personalities attending the annual meeting of the 


National Association of Insurance Commissioners at Philadelphia. 


Left to right 


they are Donald H. Denton, U. S. Casualty manager at Philadelphia; Lorenzo J. 
Noa, Puerto Rico Superintendent of Insurance; Thomas Watters, Jr.. New York 
insurance attorney, and Chris A. Gough, Deputy Commissioner and now Acting 


Insurance Commissioner of New Jersey. 


Mr. Gough has served the Department 


for fifty-five years. 


Commissioners Elect 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nd W.. Ellery Allyn, 


Connecticut, was 
inimous choice for new executive 
mmittee head William P. Hodges, 
North Carolina, was reelected secretary- 
easurer. 


Reelected as 
tive committee were 
Virginia, and N. P. 
as members-at-large. 
Missouri, is a new 
Named to the executive committee by 
the various zones were the following: 
1, Donald Knowlton, New Hamp- 
Zone 2, James F. Malone, Jr., 
Pennsylvz inia; Zone 3, Jesse L. White, 
Mississippi; Zone 4, John D. Pearson, 
Indiana; Zone 5, Luke J. Kavanaugh, 
Colorado, and Zone 6, Wallace K. 
Downey, California. Commissioners 
Pearson and Downey are new members. 
Commissioner Thompson automatically 
becomes vice chairman of the executive 
committee as the retiring president. 

\ppointed as chairmen of the six 
zones are the following: Zone 1, Com- 
missioner Allyn; Zone 2, Commissioner 





execu- 
Bowles, 


members of the 
George A. 
Parkinson, Illinois, 
Owen _ Jackson, 
member-at-large. 





Bowles; Zone Z. D. Cravey, Georgia; 
Zone 4, Armand Harris, Minnesota: 
Zone 5, Jack G. McKenzie. Arkansas, 


and Zone 6, Commissioner Thompson. 
December Meeting in New York 

The December, 1948, gathering of the 
NAIC will be at the Hotel Commodore 
in New York City, with the exact dates 
still to be arranged, although at present 
December 12-15 seem probable. The 
convention accepted the invitation of 
Commissioneer William A. Sullivan of 
the State of Washington to meet at the 
Olympic Hotel in Seattle next June 24-30 
for the 1949 annual convention. 

The 1950 meeting will be at the Cha- 
teau Frontenac in Quebec during the 
week beginning June 12, the convention 
willingly endorsing the executive com- 
mittee approval of Quebec Superintend- 
ent George Lafrance’s gracious invita- 
tion to Canada. Superintendent La- 
france also extended a cordial invita- 
tion for members of the NAIC to at- 
tend the 1948 meeting of Canadian Su- 
perintendents’ Association at Victoria, 
B. C., October 11-16. 

One of the questions before the NAIC 


was whether any formula could be de- 
vised which would be a relatively ac- 
curate guide for companies to follow 


in relating premium income and _pre- 
mium reserves to policyholders’ surplus. 
Several so-called formulae, none having 
any sort of substantial backing, have 
been offered from time to time. On 
this question the NAIC multiple line un- 
derwriting committee, Commissioner 
Charles F. J. Harrington, Massachusetts, 


chairman, held as follows, with the 
vention accepting the report: 


con- 


Formula for Premium Volume 

“The industry committee appointed by 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners’ multiple line underwrit- 
ing committee have been requested to 
consider jointly the relationship of the 
volume of premiums to policyholders’ 
surplus in the casualty and surety busi- 
ness, and the relationship of the un- 
earned premium reserve to policyhold 
ers’ surplus in the fire business. 

“It is the opinion of this joint com- 
mittee that no specific yardstick can b¢ 
used to determine what these relation- 
ships should be for all companies, as the 
question involves many other factors 
which can only be developed by an 
analysis of the entire operations of each 


individual company. 
“The following additional factors 
should be taken into consideration and 


any formula which might be devised 
should, accordingly, be adjusted in its 
application to individual companies: the 
general nature of a company’s opera- 
tions, the particular class or classes of 
business which it writes, the volume of 
business in each class, the territorial op- 
erations, the ratio, the expense 
ratio, the adequacy of loss reserves, the 


loss 


effect of increased or decreased rates 
on the company’s volume, the net lines 
retained, the reinsurance facilities, and 


other factors of general management 

“Also there should be considered the 
cash position and the qua'ity and li- 
quidity of the investment portfolio and 
the real estate held, with due attention 
to the proportion of bonds, and of pre 
ferred and common stocks, in each in- 
stance.” 

Commissioner Harrington stated that 
thirty-seven states now possess full mul- 
tiple line underwriting powers and _ six 
others have legalized multiple line writ- 
ings to some extent. Broadening of un- 
derwriting powers he called in line with 
modern thinking and demands of 
public. He expressed the hope that all 
states would soon grant full multiple 
line writing powers. 





Uniform Accounting Action 
Reports on the meeting of the uni 


form accounting committee of the NAIC 
were published in these columns last 
week. The report of the committee, J. 


chairman, 
stated in 


P. Gibbs, Texas, 
the convention, 
lows: 

“The committee received for consid- 
eration proposed Regulation No. 30 
drafted by the New York Insurance De- 
partment, which provides uniform classi- 
fications of expenses for fire and marine 
and casualty and surety insurers. Pro- 
posed Regulation No. 30 is based on the 
preliminary draft of operating expense 


accepted by 
part as fol- 


March 1, 1948, re 
1948, and on the 
allocation of ex- 


classifications dated 
vised as of May 10, 
preliminary draft of 
penses to companies, expense groups, 
and lines of business dated April 26, 
1948, both of which pre’iminary drafts 
were before this commitice at its meet- 
ing on May 17, 1948. 

“As a result of the invitation extended 
by this committee following its May 17 
meeting a written memorazndum on the 
proposals was received from F. § 
Perryman, chairman of the Joint Indus- 
try Committee, which incorporates spe- 
cific suggestions for revision of the pro- 
posed system. In addition full oppo - 
tunity for hearing was accorded to ¢ll 
present at the sessions of the commit- 
tee, and comments were received from 
various members of the industry. S 
Alexander Bell, Chicago, an accountant, 
submitted a letter to the commit‘ee on 


his own behalf, and on behalf of cer- 
tain of his clients. 

“J. J. Magrath, R. C. Angus, and L 
A. Vincent, representing the joint sub- 


actuarial bureau and 


committee of the 
committees of the 


uniform accounting 
National Board of Fire Unde writer 
submitted a memorandum commentin2 
upon the proposals and also transmittin 
a proposed combined casuzlty an1 fir 
and marine insurance expense exhibit 
The latter exhibit is the work of the 


joint committee of the Insurance Ac- 
countants Association and the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Accountants 
and Statisticians The memorandum 


that the presentation of the 
exhibit is with the approval of the 
technical committees of the National 
Board but is subject to later concurrence 
by its executive committee 
New York Hearing June 22 
“Proposed Regulation No. 30 of 1 


points out 


New York Insurance Department has 
been placed before this committee 
pursuance of the policy of consultati 
with 


this committee which that Depart- 
ment has followed since the saad lit 
tee’s inception. Inasmuch as proposed 
Regulation No. 30 will be the subject of 
an official hearing by New York In 
surance Department on June 22, and is 
subject to such modification as_ that 
hearing may require, the 
not in final form and has _ not 
submitted to the committee for its 
proval in detail. 

“For this reason and also to give ade 


proposal is 
been 


quate consideration to the recommer 
tions submitted by the industry, no < 
tion is taken by this committee at this 
time respecting a detailed system of uni 


form classification of acco 
committee does, however, e) 
proval in principle of the u 
counting proposals and reque 
committee be continued, in order that 








it may give further study to the prob 
lem make report to the ass 
tion at its next meeting 

“The committee also recommends that 
a special a of the b’anks 
committee be ppoint ed to work wit! 





the uniform accounting committee re 
= tir the entire problem, which af 
fect the annual statement blanks and 
the expense exhibits.” 
Payments to Examiners 

With Chairman William P. Hodges 
North Carolina, presiding at the com 
mittee on examinations meeting W 
Ellery Allyn, Connecticut, presented the 


report on pir preety of exam‘ners, 
preparation of manual and examinations 
of rating organizations. Under the new 


set of rules the examination procedure 
will be more flexible and realistic the 
committee holds. The committee also 
seeks more uniformity and clarity on 


expenses of examinations 
Considerable discussion relative t 
compensation for examiners and per 
diem expenses followed and the final 
version of Exhibit B was changed to 
read as follows before adoption by the 
convention as a whole at the final ses- 
sion last Thursday: 
Top Limit of $150 a Week 
“Recommended rules governing quali 
fications, compensation, and expenses of 
examiners. 
Examiners 
exceed $150 per 


al 


shall be paid not to 
week, to be computed 
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Fire Insurance in Other Lands 


How Underwriting Is Conducted in the Scandinavian Coun- 


tries, Central Europe, Russia, Japan and China 
and Other Nations of World 


By Epwarp W. ELwe tty 
U. S. Manager, Royal Exchange Group 


columns there 
United States 


Last week in these 
by Edward WW’, Elwell, 
insurance in other lands 
Association of Insurance 
this week and the 


PART II 


General 


appears concluding 


} 


The northeastern European countries 
constitute quite a separate b'ock as far 
as insurance 1s — They com- 

i J — Denmark and 

itries are still sub- 
as we know it here 
ne construction and 


llings and buildings of 
have myself, for in- 
rway roofed 
grass growing ac- 
land is barren, formed 
ins with steep 
SO deep 
peculiar 
inland 
velow sea 





houses 





chiefly by rocky mounta 
ravines between them which are 
the country its 


ee : 
flords or 
ys where they fall 1 


they give 








these mountains 
ndinavian farmer 
f a living he can. 
is wet and hay for instance 
ort of clothes- 
the ground 
ur. These small patches, 


From the sides of 
the Norwegian or Sc: 
snatches what sort « 
> country 

be seen drying ona 


lett on 





pe ssible, 
visitor 


ive vherever 
be seen to give a 
poverty of the soil. 
industrialisation in some 
Norway, Swe- 
well developed 
1 of ‘pte ve. Fin- 
nd full of la rivers. 
feature exists in these 
issuing joint policies by 
ling company inserts in its 
he other compa- 
—_ The 
one large 
other aoeeuinn: 
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amount at 
iated with 
rive them of their business. 
ind Sweden in addition 






kes and 





npanies 
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asso 





to this we business is sub- 
ject to heavy n al competition so 
that our sympathy goes out to the Dan- 
ish and Swedish insurance men. 





Central European Countries 




































The next group of countries which 

we have to consider are the Central 

j u Ry ochre 2 Ger 

) Roumania, Hun- 

ga the Bal states. 

In ie ther s in com- 

p: with pre-war years very little 

direct business being written by foreign 

nies. It is mostly in the hands of 

nat companies where the business 

has not been nationalized. A _ certain 

amount of reinsurance business is trans- 

icted but this with the present unset 

tled condition free market and 

many comple _ in connection 

with such continental reinsurance busi 
ness 

Germany for the time being is of 

course not competitor in the rein- 

she did handle 

ean reinsurance 

rld War II. Be- 

1918 the Germans 

ainir almost a 

and there were 

lies which spe 

1 in tl business. With 

ow expenses of management and effi 

cient or , managed the 

bi S small margin 

of profit f the war left 

the British companies with no alterna- 

tive reinsurance sinvices and it is only 


was published the 
manager of the 
This talk was presented 
Agents at 
installment will appear 


first 
Royal Exchange 
before a 
Francisco 


Group, on fire 
meeting of the American 
Part Il of the address 
in the issue of June 25. 


San 


since 1914 that the London market has 
grown up for this class of business. The 
German companies have never regained 


their old pre-eminence. 
Russia 
Prior World War I were years in 


which the foreign companies did a con- 
siderable amount of business, though 
laterly the laws of Russia made it neces- 
sary to transact this by way of rein- 
surance. As there were, however, only 
about thirteen Russian companies trans- 
acting business at all and these were 
mostly soundly managed, this did not 
present any difficulty, but in 1918 all 
this changed, anad I well remember the 
intricate litigation with reference to re- 
insurance treaties which took place be- 
tween British and Russian interests, in 
some proving very costly to the 
British companies. 


The 


cases 


was that with the out- 
break of the revolution it was impos- 
sible to give notice of the termination 
of treaties and, while these treaties had 
to be replaced, years later it was held 
that the lack of notice still constituted 
cessions to the Russian companies and 
business had to be paid for twice over. 
Since the revolution the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has undertaken all insurance 
business itself and no one appears to be 
too clear as to what has happened from 


difficulty 


that time or what the history of Rus- 
sian insurance has been. It is certain 
that at the present time foreign com- 


panies have no commitments or relations 
with Russian insurance. 


Spain 


Up to 1936 Spanish business had 
proved profitable and there were quite a 
number of foreign companies transact- 
ing business there apart from the Span- 
ish ones. Following the turmoil of the 
revolution and up to the outbreak of 
World War II conditions in Spain had 
practically eliminated direct trading by 
British offices and very little reinsur- 


installment of an address 


‘of the premium, 


ance business was being accepted. To- 
day however there is a freer trading in 
the reinsurance market of Spanish busi- 
ness. 
General Foreign 

-assing on to other parts of the world 
we again come back and find ourselves 
confronted by the Fire Offices’ Commit- 
tee (foreign) which is dominant in the 
general foreign field. Its biggest con- 
tribution to complicity is its standard 
policy form known as the uniform policy 
conditions. This policy is in use in wide 
areas and in certain other places with 


only minor modifications. 
Uniform policy conditions are used 
everywhere except in Australia, New 


Zealand, 
Argentine Republic. 
based on the Anglo-Saxon common law 
of insurance and contains a_ provision 
by which it may be canceled by either 
party at any time, which has been bor- 
rowed from the New York standard con- 
ditions. 

It also contains a clause excepting loss 
from earthquake. This clause has prob- 
ably been giving more trouble than any 
other clause in the policy conditions. It 
is almost impossib!e to draft an earth- 
quake clause which local courts wi'l not 
find that they are able to set aside in 
the event of a major earthquake disas- 
ter occurring. The companies are al- 
ways trying to improve upon the word- 
ing but no one can yet say that they 
have been successful in totally avoiding 
this liability. 

The latest form of the clause pretty 
well stood the test in the Japanese 
earthquake at Tokyo in 1923, but it was 
then considered advisable to return pre- 
miums rather than contest it in the 
court and the companies made consid- 
erable payments at that time. 

You will find the uniform policy con- 
ditions in use all the way along the 
trade routes of the East, from the ba- 
zaars at Alexandria and the Egyptian 
business down through the Suez Canal 
to India and on to China. This brings 
us to one of the most fascinating coun- 
tries of the world, which has also its 
own fascination in insurance. 

I suppose the chief characteristic of 
Chinese business is that no white man 


Mexico, Chile, Japan, and the 
— policy form is 


has ever been able to discover where 
the commissions disappear. By our 
standards they seem to be enormous 


ranging up to as much as 85% and 90% 
but in China there are 


a lot of mouths to be fed and many 
relations have to be cared for and the 
premium can always be fixed accord- 


ingly. Chinese business has formed a 
very important part of the foreign mar- 
ket, but with the collapse of the cur- 
rency and the lengthy war troub!e this 
has of course degenerated into a shi idow 
of its former self, and it is almost. im- 
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possible for British or American com- 
panies to operate satisfactorily. 


Debts Settled Once a Year in China 

Another peculiar thing about China 
is that all debts are settled once a year 
and companies make their collections 
once a year for their premiums. For 
these reasons the difficulties of compos- 
ing a tariff which is understandable tc 
the Chinese minds are very real. 

Across the sea from China lie the Is- 
lands of Japan. Sixty years ago the 
white man did a large insurance busi- 
ness in these islands but he has taught 
the Yellow Race some of his own art 
and now the white man’s company finds 
it very difficult to do any direct business 
in Japan, unless it is by way of rein- 
surance. Powerful Japanese companies 
grew up and there was a complicated 
and elaborate tariff there. Japanese 
companies placed much of their treaty 
reinsurance in London up to 1939 but 
since the war this business has been 
lost. 

A British commission representing 
British insurance interests visited 
Jaoan during 1947 but it is yet too early 
to assess the result of their efforts. 

(To Be Concluded) 


Diemand Teche Presented 
To the New York Office 


John A. Diemand, president of the In- 
surance Co. of North America Compa- 
nies, at a dinner June 11 in the Drug 
& Chemical Club, New York, personally 
presented the Diemand trophy to Frank 
lin Vanderbilt and James R. Rooney, 
managers of the New York office of 





the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America. The award is given each year 
by Mr. Diemand to the Indemnity’s 


branch office having the best all-around 
record for excellence of operation. 
Present at the dinner in addition to 
a group from the New York office were 
H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice presi- 
dent, and C. S. Roberts and James M 
Crawford, vice presidents of Indemnity. 
The Philadelphia metropolitan de- 
partment, Dodd Bryan, manager, was 
runner-up in the competition. This of- 
fice has permanent possession of the 
first Diemand trophy, having won it 
three times. Competition for the 1948 
Diemand trophy is now well under way. 


Youmans Succeeds McGaw 


With Travelers Fire 


The Travelers Insurance Companies 
have announced retirement of C harles 
W. McGaw, manager fire and marine 


lines at the Reading, branch office. 
William C. Youmans, manager casualty 
lines, now becomes manager for fire and 
marine lines also. 

Mr. McGaw joined the Travelers as 
manager, fire lines, for eastern Pennsyl- 
vania in September, 1925. Previous to his 
association with the Travelers he was 
special agent for the Commercial Unio 
Assurance for five years. Mr, McGaw 
was also with the Underwriters’ Associ- 


ation of the Middle Department for 
sixteen years, handling at times the 
duties of district secretary in several 


of their offices. 


Elected by New York Board 


3arry, American Equitable 
Assurance Co., has been elected chair- 
man of the committee on laws and 
legislation and a member of the board 
of directors of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Chris D. Sheffe, Lon- 


John R. 


don Assurance, has been elected vice 
chairman of the committee on laws and 
legislation. 
BOSTON DIVIDEND 
The Boston Insurance Co. has de- 


clared a quarterly dividend of 60 cents 
a share, payable July 1 to stockholders 
of record June 18. The Old Colony, 
an affiliate, has declared a qui irterly 
dividend of $5 a share and a special divi 
dend of $8.75 a share, payable July 1 
to stockholders of record June 18, 
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Four New Chairmen Appointed for 
Committees of the National Board 


w standing committees of he Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters for 
the year 1948-49 are announced by J. 
M. Haines, president of the National 
so. rd. The announcement includes four 
ne. chairmen of committees. 

|. C. Conick, United States manager 
of the Royal Liverpool Group, was 
ni d chairman of the Actuarial bureau 
con inittee, succeeding Gilbert Kingan, 
maager, London & Lancashire Group. 

Porrin C. Cothran, vice president of 


the Phoenix Insurance Co., Hartford, 
becomes chairman of the committee on 
adjustments, succeeding O. E. Lane, 
former chairman of the Fire Association 

f Vhiladelphia. 

k. L, Tanner, vice president, New 
Y« Underwriters Insurance Co. was 
named chairman of the committee on 
construction of buildings, succeeding C. 
D. McVay, president of the Ohio 
Farmers. 

\\. J. Reynolds, chairman of the board 


of wrroon & Reynolds, Inc., was ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 
finance, succeeding Harold V. Smith, 
president of the Home Insurance Co. 

The full membership list of the Na- 
tional Board’s standing committees fol- 


lows 
Actuarial Bureau Committee 

H. C. Conick, chairman, New York; 
Ivan Escott, New York; William F. 
Dooley, New York; H. R. Tomlinson, 
Hartford; J. C. Evans, New York; 
John R. Barry, New York; Harold 
Junker, New York; Fred W. Sullivan, 
San Francisco; F. R. Scott, New York; 


James F, Crafts, San Francisco; Bruno 
C. Vitt, Newark; H. T. Silversides, 
New York; W. L. Falk, New York; 
Gilbert Kingan, Hartford; D. J. Cowie, 
New York; C. H. Conklin, New York; 
J. C. Hullett, Hartford. 

Committee on Adjustments 

Perrin C. Cothran, chairman, Hart- 
ford; A. A. Clark, Chicago; J. C. Hard- 
ing, Chicago; Vernon Hall, New York; 
F. S. Lindsay, Newark; George D. Vail, 
New York; Thomas F. Buchanan, Hart- 


ford; John G. Loose, New York; Mal- 
colm G. Wight, Hartford: Oswald 
Tregaskis, New York; E. D. Patton, 


New York; J. K. Hooker, Hartford; F. 
E. Potter, New York; G. L. Scott, New 
York; Clarence L, Welter, New York; 
F, Elmer Sammons, New York; Harry 
F, Ogden, Baltimore; E. F. Hall, New 
York; R. L. Countryman, San Fran- 
Charles E. Black, New York; W. 
W. Corry, Hartford; D. W. Florence, 
New York; Charles P, Jervey, Hartford; 
\. c Hoberg, New York; Addison Rob- 
erts, Philadelphia, 

Conference Committee With Other 

Insurance Companies 

_ George C. Long, Jr., chairman, Hart- 
ford; W. H. Koop, New York; Esmond 
Ewing, Hartford; John H. Grady, Phila- 
delphia; F. A. Christensen, New York; 
W. B. Cruttenden, Springfield; H. C. 
Conick, New York. 
Committee on Construction of Buildings 

R. L. Tanner, chairman, New York; 
Walter Meiss, New York; R. T. 
Sweeney, Hartford; Lawrence J. Till- 
man, New York; Olaf Nordeng, Hart- 
tord; W. L. Maillot, New York; S. M. 
Buck, Chicago; Paul J. Kennedy, New 
York ; H. C. Edmundson, San Francisco; 
C. H. Schrup, Dubuque; Felix Hargrett, 
New York; C. D. McVay, LeRoy, Ohio; 
Wm. B. Winchell, Philadelphia; Calder 
W. Seibels, Columbia, S.C.; William B. 
Kelly, New York. 

Committee on Finance 

W. J. Reynolds, chairman, New York; 
B. M. Culver, New York; John R. 
Cooney, Newark; Paul B. Sommers, 
Nc wark; F. D, Layon, Hartford; George 
C. Long, Jr, Hartford; C. S. Kremer, 
Hartford; J. M. Thomas, Pittsburgh; 
J. Leser Parsons, New York; C. F. 
Codere, St. Paul; Harold V. Smith, New 


CISCO} 


York; George H. Duxbury, New York; 
George W. Swallow, Manchester. 
Committee on Fire Prevention and 
Engineering Standards 

Hebert, chairman, Springfield; 
Powrie, Chicago; William B. 
Rearden, Newark; H. B. Collamore, 
Hartford; Ashby E,. Hill, New York: 
F. P. Walther, New York; Harold F. 
Mills, San Francisco; E. W. Hotchkin, 


W. A. 
As. 


New York; Philip S. Brown, Hartford; 
A. E. Heacock, New York; W. L. Nolen, 
New York; R. H. Griffith, San Fran- 
cisco; Lester S. Harvey, Manchester; 
D. R. Ackerman, New York; E. W. 
Elwell, New York; T. R. Fletcher, Hart- 
ford: E. A. Clark, New York: C. W. 
Makin, Camden; H. Edward Hill, Provi- 
dence. 
Committee on Incendiarism and Arson 
F. Elmer Sammons, chairman, New 
York; C. V. Meserole, New York; E. 
\. Henne, Chicago; Edward A. Larner, 
Boston; B. B. Gracey, Hartford; Grant 
Bulkley, Springfield; K. B. Hatch, Phil- 
adelphia; R. S. Buddy, Glens Falls: E. 
W. Elwell, New York; James D. Smart, 


Manchester: 
Francisco; W 


Haven; Robert S. Garv 


W. A. Seaver, Watertown: 





J. C. Harding, Chicago; Je 
New York: 
Chris D. Sheff 
Loughlin, rk; 
New York: H. C. ( 
George C. Long, Ir.. H 


(Continued on P 
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One 


of the thirteen 


original colonies, New 
Jersey was the third State to 
enter the Union. Since Washing- 
ton met transportation difficulties crossing 
the icy Delaware to reach her, she has gone 
far in improving our own and other 
countries’ travel conditions and today 
oldsan enviable position among all States 
insofar as highways are concerned. 
—) Leading in railroad trackage, she 
manipulates heavy freight traffic fro 
the South to New York an 
places loaded freight-cars on 
“sea-trains.” She pioneered with 
balloon flights, rocket gliders, dirigi- 
bles, floating drydocks, ferries 
highways, aqueducts and bridges. 
While one manufacturing city 


—— 


merges into another to 
make a rich industrial har- 


vest, there’s room for the plan 

harvest which named her “The 

Garden State.” Cut-flower and seed 
industries, orchards, dairy and truck 
arms keep this prestige green. Captain 
‘James Lawrence of “Don’t give up the ship’; 


fame, President Grover Cleveland, Edison’s elec- 


ric lights, Morse’s telegraph, Holland’s subma- 

r | rine, Atlantic City’s Boardwalk, the Palisades, 

Barnegat Bay fishing, Princeton (the national 

capital in 1783) are only a few nationa 

contributions to which New Jersey 

an “point with pride.” Here, total 
harvests are pointed with 


Rwsignificance for aler 
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Stott on Commission Control and 


Interstate Rating of Fire Risks 


I! branches of insur- 


to commission, 





rating and other problems so 

business may present a united 

of the public 

hn Norwich, 

N. Y., vice president t National 
Association of Agents, when 


addressing a meetin 


Agents and Brokers 
ia and Suburbs 


Insurance 
ation of Phil- 
last week. 
several other leaders of the 
adelphia to attend 

of the Nat 
nce Commissioners. 
questio nas to fu- 

1 commissions 
this 
remium chargea 


ted by 







and 
were in Ph 
the annual meet 
ion of Insura 
to the 








ional 





ition 





query: 
ble to 
aw in the 
premium charge 
items, in- 
not in 





an assured is 
interest and this 
allocation for all 
c bails ng loss and exposure, is that 
sufficient regulation to allow com- 
ions to be fixed without the neces- 


sity for further legislation at a_ state 


senna 






hen again the question is being 
sked: 
Company _Expense Factors 


“How can le 
2 ; 
be ena icted in 
ynl + 


a state level 
interest that 
commissivun 
and leave 
the expense 
greater 





"ases 
actor ? 
rstandable to me 
risen as between 
business as to 
of these 





con- 
the everlasting credit 
hat every segment is 
ind seeking the proper 
this business directly 








the people. There 
no insurmountable 

litticul : is our objective. 
“One of the most interestine subjects 
ynsidered at tl meeting of the Na- 
1 Association of Insurance Commis 
is interstate rating ins for 
urance. A segment of the fire 
e end of the business has pre- 
its solution of the problem and it 
analyzed fully by the Commis- 
and other elements in the busi- 





» producers of this country have a 
pot in the final decision on this 
t insurance producers 
ll the product and are in the 
line in contacting buyers of in- 
They are well acquainted with 
needs of the public. 


wa, 
subject. 


Nave to 





tront 
surance, 
ne insurance 
Interstate Rating 
“The ask of regulation by the states 
incomplete without adequate facili- 
ties for interstate rating of all types of 
insurance. If the business that is prop- 
subject to interstate rating does not 
fair treatment the move for fed- 
eral regulation will be swift and sure. 
“It is interesting to observe that the 


erly 


receive 


recognizes 
along with 
and demands of 


business 
moving 


sualty end of the 
the situation and is 
the insurance needs 
American business, and is finding the 
solution to the problem of interstate 
rating. No element in the fire insurance 
business should be permitted to veto 
that which is a fundamental principle in 
purchase of insurance to meet the 
American business crossing 


the 
mia of 
state lines. 

“Producers and companies alike among 
their problems have the problem of con- 
tracts and commissions and an_ inade- 
quate market situation. It is well in my 
opinion that there would be open and 
frank discussions of these matters, and 
each must respect the other’s right to 
be heard, because—in the final analysis, 
the solution to these problems must re- 
solve to the public interest. 
“These problems are industry problems 
at the moment and are not particularly 
acute to the general run of the insur- 
ance buying public. We must solve these 
problems soon and equitably. 

“If we fail and the general public be- 
comes aware of our inahility, as a great 





industry that we are, to find solutions 
and they become affected through our 
lack of foresight and ability, the road 
may well be open to socialistic tenden- 


cies or to the nationalization of this busi- 
ness. If you are overlooking the social- 
istic trends in our whole national econ- 
omy today, you are failing to see the 
threat to our whole structure of insur- 
ance, the threat to our free enterprise 
system, anil threat that goes to the very 
roots of our democratic system of gov- 
ernment, 

“This threat, gentlemen, is to abolish 
government by the will of men and 
substitute men by the will of govern- 
ment. There is a substantial number of 
people in our country who would have no 
objection to the nationalization of our 
“saree and this segment of our popula- 
tion is not without brilliant a 


QUEBEC BROKERS ELECT 


Paul Remillard has been elected presi- 


dent bes 1948-49 of the Quebec district 
of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
te piece ar of Quebec. First vice 


second vice 
secretary, J. 


president is Aime Auger; 
president, J. T. Martin; 
M. Poitras. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON - PENNA AM 
L&taG FIDELITY PHENIX 


paedponi Since 


FACILITIES 


HONOR IRA V. ELLITHORPE 





New Haven Agent 40 Years With 
Equitable Fire & Marine; Com- 
pany Host at Testimonial Dinner 

Members of the Ira V. Ellithorpe In- 
surance Agency of New Haven, Conn., 
were guests of the Equitable Fire & 
Marine at a testimonial dinner in the 
Quinnipiack Club, New Haven, on June 
10. The occasion was the celebration of 
Mr. Ellithorpe’s forty years in insur- 
ance, 

Among those present, in 
Mr. Ellithorpe and George ( 
president of the Equitable, 
sided, were George S. Stirling, Austin 
F. Stephan, Mrs. Mary E. Bozzi, Mrs. 
Alveta Talbot Evarts, Miss Eleanor 
Herpich, Miss Barbara Bighinatti ,all of 
the agency; John A. North, executive 
vice president; Edward J. Martin, sec- 
retary; John Ashmead, assistant sec- 
retary, and Stetson Ward, special agent 
of the Equitable. 

During the evening 
presented Mrs. Alveta 
cift commemorating 
years of continuous 
agency and expressed appreciation 
the loyalty of his entire staff. 

The affair was strictly informal with 
Mr. North making the only formal ad- 
dress. 

Mr. North said: “While Mr, Elli- 
thorpe is known to you as the head of 
the agency bearing his name he is also 
a director of the New Haven Bank, 
the Equitable Fire & Marine, Quinni- 
piack Club, a corporation member of the 
Grace-New Haven Hospital and active 
in many civic affairs.” 


addition to 
;. Long, Jr. 
who pre- 


Mr. Ellithorpe 
Talbot Evarts a 
her twenty-five 
service with the 
for 


“During the forty years Mr. Elli- 
thorpe has been in the insurance busi- 
ness he has established an_ enviable 


record of service to his customers, un- 
derwriting for his companies and pro- 
duction for his agency.’ 

Speaking for the ladies Mrs. Mary E. 
Bozzi, the first employe of the agency 
compared some of the early insurance 
practices with those of today and ac- 
claimed Miss Eleanor Herpich for her 
mastery of the various rating schedules. 





Minnie F. Snyder Dies 


Minnie F. Snyder, for many years in 
the insurance business in Newark, N. Y., 
and long respected in insurance circles 
in up-state New York, died recently at 
the age of 83 years. She had been ill 
about three years. Mrs. Snyder was 
born at Ontario, Wayne County, N. Y., 
on September 28, 1864. She lived in 
Palmyra until 1891 when she was mar- 
ried to John L. Snyder of Newark who 
died in 1917, 

In 1910 she 
clerk in the 
W. Muth. 


went in insurance as a 

office of the late George 
In 1915 she purchased the 
agency of Miss Rose Williams and es- 
tablished her own business. In 1934 
she merged the Prescott and Bronk 
agency with her own and in 1945 the 
firm name was changed to Snyder and 
Ely when her niece, Mildred B ronk Ely 
and husband, E. LaRue Ely, became her 
partners. Mrs. Snyder retired from ac- 
tive business in 1942 due to failing 
health. She was a past president and 
a founder of the Associated Insurers 
of Ontario, Seneca, Yates and Wayne 
Counties and long interested in historical 
activities. 
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Few Changes in Texas 


Agents’ Committees 


President T. Champe Fitzhugh of the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
announces that few changes will be made 
in committees, due to the fine work 
done last year. The aviation commitee, 
with Alphonso Ragland, Jr., Dallas, as 
chairman; the fire prevention committee 
with Julius Levi, Houston, chairman, and 
the marine committee with John H. 
Chiles, Jr., Austin as chairman, remain 
unchanged in membership, 


E. J. Dysart, Victoria, has been added 
to the fidelity and surety committee of 
which Travis D. Bailey, San Antonio, 


changes were 
George N. 


is chairman. No other 
made in the committee. 
Dwyer, Wichita Falls, will head the 
rates and forms committee as the pre- 
vious chairman, Russell R. Trimble, is 
now vice president of the Texas Asso- 
ciation; T. C. Walker, Mt. Pleasant, 
been added to the committee. 

J. F. Niccolls, Houston, is chairman 
of the casualty committee, and will have 


has 


on his committee, Elbert E. Hall, Abi- 
lene and R. UL. Kenderdine, Jr, 
Palestine. 

Edwin L. Stephens, Midland. has been 


appointed chairman of the new district 
No. 13, formed by dividing district No. 


6 into two districts. 


|Minn. Supreme Court | 
Turns Down Miller 


The Minnesota Supreme Court has 
upheld the Hennepin County Court | 
which many months ago rejected a 
contention by Jack Miller, Minneapo- 
lis agent, that the Insurance Agents 
Association of Minneapolis had been 


guilty of conspiracy and boycott and | 
otherwise viol: iting state insurance | 
laws. The court’s decision sustains | 


the local board rules in effect in that | 
city. Walter H. Bennett, general 
counsel for the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, led the defense 
for the local board. 








Falls Addresses Producers 
On Value of Education 


Laurence E. Falls, secretary of 
Insurance Institute of America, who 
addressed the Fire and Casualty Con- 
ference at the University of Akron, 
recently, spoke on “Insuring the Value 
of Your Agency.” He told of the value 
of training and education and said that 
the public expects the insurance busi- 
ness to be more expertly handled today 
than ever before. “Today the assured,” 
the speaker said, “wants to know not 
only what restrictions are in the policy 
but why they are there. By tomorrow 
he probably will patronize only the 
agent who knows as much about insur- 
ance as the doctor knows about meii- 
cine and the lawyer knows about law. 

“The most effective law of all is that 
of necessity—and it is compelling the 
selection of qualified agents and one of 
the prime essentials of a qualified agent 
is knowledge of the business.” 
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Completes 25 Years 
With North British 


3lank & Stoller 
WILLIAM J. TR: AY NOR 


On June 10 William J. Traynor, public- 
ity director of the North British Group, 
celebrated his silver anniversary with 


British & Mercantile and its 
He was duly com- 


the North 
associated companies. 
missioned a member of the “Norbrit 
Guarda,” Mr. Traynor is one of the 

leading members of the insurance adver- 
tising profession, 

“Bill” been associated with the 
advertising department practically since 
its inception and for the past fourteen 
has been in complete charge of 
its operations countrywide. Mr. Tray- 
nor’s associates and friends presented 
him with a set of golf clubs and bag, and 
an electric clock for his desk. From his 
many friends in the field and in agency 
ranks he received congratulatory letters 
and telegrams. 


has 


vears 


Debate on IUB 


(Continued from Page 16) 
may have access to information perti- 
nent to the plication of this rating 


plan to any risk on which it has liability, 
including the rate arrived at upon such 
ap P lication. 

‘To the extent that the plan attempts 
to limit the availability of rating serv- 
ices to representatives of the insureds 
or to those companies which are actu- 
ally on the risk, it is inconsistent with 
the bill for the bill contemplates that 


the services of the rating bureau which 
cover this specific type of risks should 
be available to all members and _ sub- 


scribers of the bureau without discrimi- 
nation. 

“Furthermore, after listening to the 
oral representations, we are not con- 
vinced that in actual practice the IUB 
would function as an advisory organiza- 


tion. On the contrary, it appears that 
in actual operation the IUB would ac- 
tually be making the rates. In our pre- 
vious report we pointed out that or- 
ganizations which are essentially en- 
gaged in making rates should not at- 


tempt to qualify or function as advisory 
organizations in those jurisdictions and 
lines of business where rate making is 
the function to be performed. 

“It is obvious that under any plan of 
this type, multiple location risks will, 
under most circumstances, obtain a 
lower rate than comparable individual 
The committee believes that any 
demonstrable savings incident to the 
rating of multiple location risks should 
be passed on to the insured; otherwise 
there would be unfair discrimination 
against multiple location risks.” 


risks. 


New Rates Committee 


The new NAIC committee on rates 
and rating organizations, which shall 
also have the same personnel as_ the 





Federal legislation committee, to func- 
tion until June, 1949, consists of the fol- 
lowing: David A. Forbes, Michigan, 
chairman; Mr. Harrington, vice chair- 
man; Robert E. Dineen, New York; 
James M. McCormack, Tennessee; Seth 
B. Thompson, Oregon; James F. Ma- 
lone, Jr., Pennsylvania, and whoever is 
appointed as chairman of the laws and 
legislation committee. Commissioner 
Malone is the only member not on the 
1947-48 committee 

Debate on the IUB plan was resumed 
by the committee on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 9, at Philadelphia. The com- 
mittee had heard Mr. Conick and others 
on Tuesday, and reports of that session 
were published in these columns last 
week. T. D. McCarl, assistant manager 
of the IUB, was called to the stand and 
put through a thorough interrogation by 
members of the committee. He proved 
an able and competent witness, with 
remarkable composure. Even though 
some Commissioners failed to agree with 
him they expressed their admiration for 
the way he handled their prodding ques- 
tions. 

Commissioner Forbes asked whether 
rate information filed by the IUB as an 
advisory body with loc al rating bureaus 
would be open to everyone or just to 
producers of record and companies ac- 
tually on the risk. Mr. McCarl replied 
rate data would be available only to 
such producers and companies. He said 


policyholders are often reluctant to have 


values of insured property common 
knowledge, as it might be advantageous 
to competitors in their own lines of 


however, 
insurance 


This 


business. Mr. McCarl stated, 
that anyone interested in an 
account could get rate information. 
failed to convince Commissioners Har- 
rington, McCormack and Forbes who 
still held competing agents or brokers 
should be allowed to see the rates. 

Mr. McCarl argued that the IUB plan 
has a schedule of rating believed a be 
sound which rating bureaus can app!y. 
He spoke of several factors and _ said 
debits and credits vary from nothing to 
265% on the debit side and from nothing 
to 20% on the credit side. 

Queries From Supt. Dineen 
Superintendent Dineen asked what 


would happen if debits and credits were 
not applied locally according to the ad- 


vice of the IUB. He answered his own 
query by intimating that employes of 
local rate bureaus would not go counter 


to the advice them by the same 
companies employing them. 


Mr. McCarl explained that the IUB 


sent 


new plan starts out with base rates at 
all locations of a multiple location 
risk. A national average rate is deter 
mined after all the local rates have been 
secured and the proper debits and 
credits allowed. Generally the final rate 
is lower than a mere average of local 




















aus [osses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dolla 





American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 


92 William Street, New York 





























lines 
credits 


multiple + agp 


receive certa 


rates as 
properly 


can 
not ac- 





























corded to singl ike 
Mr. Dineen asked if the 
in each state would appl 
credits, according to advice 
Carl replied in the affirmatiy 
Dineeen countered with t 
whether it would not be simpler i f 
IUB itself worked ont rates with appli 
cation of the schedu As Mr. McCar! 
hesitated Mr. Dineen f wed witl 
“To eliminate controversy 2mong local 
rate bu reaus you give em p ojected 
applic: atie of sche lules ? ae : said 
Mr. McCarl 
“Then are you not doing exactly what 
you and the ( e Assov 
tion have done for vears? If the g 
bureaus accept your ?dvice then it winds 
un by t n effe makine rates 
Mr. Mc( esteppec direct ve 
Mr. Dineen en put the que ré 
verse: “If bure se t agre¢ 
with advisory rates, what then?” 
Deputy Commissioner Chris A. Goug 
f Ne Ww Te rSsé ~ t ] } tl t 1 
po e interjecte e re 
“Ht ] men c t e€ r 
would fired.’ 
Can’t See How IUB Plan Will Work 
After further des n of the TUB 





plan by Mr. McC 














ers 
natio1 





Association, to speak. Mr. Hall said 
fone ratiz 


iwide formula 








representing the Ameri Mutu l 
liance, reported that a committee 
senting the mutual compamies l 
appointed to work on the project but 


t 
that he was unab le to submit the names 
of the members at this time would do so 
later. It is expected that the pe 


engaged in this project will submi 
report to 


nie 
pie 


this committee.” 
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ony “ 99 NEW EXCHANGE CONSTITUTION = 
Fire, Fifth Horseman, IGE ( 
New Advts. Members Will Vote on Substantial 
Theme of Changes at Special Meeting on 
; Wednesday, June 23 in New York 
NATIONAL BOARD CAMPAIGN " 
: The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
Advertisements to Appear in Several change will vote at a special meeting on OFFICES LIMITED 
National Magazines; Mats Available Thursday morning, June 23, on a pro- 
Free to Local Agents posed new constitution. Some of the im- 
ae : portant revisions are summarized as R E { N S i R A NC E 
\ nation-wide advertising yeni follows: 
4 around the nage ip godine 1. The exchange membership is to be WORLD WIDE CONNECTIONS 
rsemat CO. SANS eae : on a company basis. 
destruction of property will be launched j ae ‘ 116 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7. N.Y 
this month by the fire insurance busi- 2. Each company will have one vote o IN. I. 
ness through the National Board of Fire and ie _— to designate its voting LONDON PARIS TORONTO 
[ae eee representative. = = 
Needless destruction of resources by 3. Revie 80% iceman er tor i ey | 
fre reaching record heights of more membership reso — is € — ated anc 
than $700,000,000 a year, and the fire @ m™m jority vote substitutes NORTH AMERICA PROMOTIONS ¢ 
death toll estimated at between 10,000 4. The power of the arbitration com- a National Board 
nd 12,000 annually emphasize the neces- mittee to require cancellation and re- Eger Comptroller of Parent Company hate ss 
sity this safety and conservation maining off the line has been elminated. and Affiliates; Stauts Now (Continued from sh 19) 
\ the public interest, the Na- 5. Quorum of membership has been Assistant Treasurer Crawford, Glens Falls; George tale Dux- 
B l says changed from one-third to fifty mem- : a : bury, New York; James F. Crafts, San 
es ew advertisements will bring bers John A. Diemand, president of the Francisco; J. K. Hooker, Hartford; C. 
otis 7 Fe ws alee ee APY Be oe} / cise ie ” Daref * ee 
efully pub attention, through 6. Limitation of reinsurance by agents Insurance Co. of North America Cos., : on baci John i ! are 
symbol that is universally known, has been eliminated. has announced two elective promotions ‘N€W *Ork; Faul 6. oommers, Newark; 
e need for eater effort on the part cde: peo ie Ee site coficialectaion i ee John R. Cooney, Newark; Harry F. 
every ind for more precautions . 7. Territorial limitations have been 1m ety sansa — o a ie oe ae Ogden, Baltimore; K. B. Hatch, Phila- 
ep oa fire protection. stricken out. Frank A. Eger, in addition to his po- delphia; D. C. Bowersock, Boston; W. 
a ; sat tae 8. Rules of commission, brokerage and _ sition as secretary to the Indemnity In- W. Gilmore, San Francisco; Gay Glea- 
the s ch; | ‘ Re Nie: AE Saki snes Sere: : eile. + ‘ es - r aT Tosa Macs 
coe ee ni. inportads peblic agency qualifications have been stricken curance Co. of North America, now has $0, ston ; H. W. Miller, New York; 
ervice 0 nsurance business t “er become mptroller of the North Amer Charles P. Jervey, Hartford; H. B. 
set ( sural Ss Css tO = _ eCO . co ytroie mt s . * f 
show w ince companies 9. The Exchange Agreement, as such, . tit oe er : This i Collamore, Hartford. 
: gee : : ETE RT Fira Sh Seep ee * ica and its affiliated companies. lis is : 
aceleectane alain te gece shh the fire is to be substituted by the new form of . ak oe P “ang Committee on Maps 
ss and protect the public. constitution, + REN “ORE, createc recently « Mew John R. Cooney, chairman, Newark; 
—— a en These changes are in addition to directors of the Insurance Co. of North RR? T. Sweeney, Hartford; A. E. Hea- 
ie “eer ; a number of amendments already made America. cock, New York; Frederick W. Wrenn, 
e rst ull-page advertisements ; a. ae RE RR eee : 4 eer ee S “ : pcat 
pose bo ae tee ee eet a to the Exchange Agreement. Lester J. Stauts, until recently execu- New York; A. B. Jackson, St. Paul; 
J scupieere tie ae aimee as Sa rapes A motion will be presented to the . . V. L. Gallagher, New York; J. B. Car- 
oe in four national " tive assistant to the treasurer of the \.in4 Hartford: ; M. Wriic. San Frao- 





Saturday Evening 





ads will appear in Success- 


Country Gentleman and 
well as in the news- 
ines, American Press, 

Publishers’ Auxili- 
ail Publisher. 
Horseman, will form 
t National Board’s an- 
al ne Week poster, dis- 
tributed t wide for Fire Prevention 
Week, O be 3 to 9 
Ma Ivertisements will be avail- 
able free to newspaper publishers for 
ocal insurance advertising in support 
the national fire safety advertising 
campaign, 


Ludwig State Agent in 
Michigan for Automobile 


as been appointed 
Auto- 


Clarence E. Ludwi 





an for 


in Michig the 
Standard Fire. Mr. Ludwig, 
gent in eastern 
succeeds the late 
ger. He has had 


ars’ experience in 
business, having 
department of 











the Stand January 6, 1927. 
He went an as Mr. Ridenour’s 
assistant ir 1947, 

Mr. Ludwig will be assisted by Gerrit 
S. Collier, who has been named special 
gent \ e of Dartmouth, Mr. 
Collier | plete n intensive train- 
ing course conducted by the Automobile 
ind S | Fire their five fieldmen. 
In thi Mr. ¢ r studied con- 
tracts, underwriting, loss adjustment, 
special | 1 inspections, and in- 
land and ocean marine and casualty cov- 
erages i 

Mr. Ludwig and Mr. Collier will main- 
in headquarters in the National Bank 





annual convention of 

lation ee Insurance 
et for October 20-22 
e Wichita Association 
Stubbs, Monarch In- 
as been named conven- 
y President Ray Mann, 
E ton & Priest. The Hotel 
ill be headquarters. 





following effect: 

“Resolved that the president of this 
exchange, immediately upon the adoption 
of the revised constitution of this ex- 
change, be and hereby is authorized to 


appoint a committee for the following 
purposes: 
“1. To study the subject matter of 


qui ilifications for agents and other writ- 


ing offices. 


“2. To study the subject matter of 
compensation, 

“3. To study any other subject mat- 
ter referred to it by the executive com- 
mittee. 


“4. To make recommendaions and pro- 
pose amendments to the exchange con- 
stitution to the executive committee of 
this exchange as e xpeditiously as possible 
on the subject matter of its study.’ 


North British Accounting 
Department Promotions 


In line with reorganization of statis- 
tical and accounting operations at the 
home office, effective June 1, the North 
a Group has advanced E. Stagg 
to the position of comptroller, and G. T. 
Schoenecker ge accounting), W. 
F. Class (audits) and A. Lies (statistics) 
to the positions of aoe comptrol- 
lers, Each of these men has seen many 
years of service in the accounting 
division, 

Assistant 
addition to 
over-all 


Secretary Frank Trost, in 
other duties, remains in 
supervision of all accounting 


ADJUSTERS 











CORRESPONDENTS WORLDWIDE 


North America, has been made assistant 
treasurer of the company and its affili- 
ates. 

Mr. Eger has been associated with the 
Indemnity since 1920 when he became its 
statistician and accountant. Later he 
was made an assistant secretary of the 
company and in 1926 was promoted to 
secretary. 

Mr. Stauts joined the North America 
in 1922 in the agency accounting de- 
partment. Subsequently he became as- 
sistant cashier, cashier and in 1943, was 
made executive assistant. 

NORTH BRITISH OUTING 

On Friday June 11 the North British 
Group held its annual boat ride and out- 
ing for employes and their guests. Some 
750 passengers were aboard the “Amer- 
icana” when it sailed from Pier 1, North 
River. After an enjoyable sail up the 
East River and Long Island Sound the 
party disembarked at Rye Beach, where 
a baseball game and other sports kept 
everyone busy. George H. Duxbury, 
United States manager, accompanied by 
Assistant U. S. Manager Nolen and Sec- 
retary Magenheimer, enjoyed the day’s 
outing along with other members of the 
staff. 





NORDISK LICENSED IN CANADA 


The Nordisk Reinsurance Co., Ltd., 
with head office in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, has been licensed to transact fire 


insurance in the province of Ontario, 


limited to reinsurance. 


-——DARGAN & CO., INC-— 


and SURVEYORS 


110 William Street 
NEW YORK 


Cables: NAGRAD 
LONDON 
Atlanta 3altimore Miami San Juan Ciudad Trujillo 
Havana Port-au-Prince Mexico Caracas Bogota 
3arranquilla Cali Medellin 








cisco; H. T. Silversides, New York; 
T. R. Fletcher, Hartford; H. A. Payne, 
New York; F. C. Beazley, San Fran- 
cisco; E. H. Boles, New York, 


Committee on Membership 


E. J. Dickey, chairman, Watertown; 
W. H. Koop, New York; Paul B. Som- 
mers, Newark; R. M. Anderson, Hart- 
ee, J. Lester Parsons, New York; 
Ray ert Kansas City, Mo.; John 
Ap R ihele Columbia, S.C.; F. A. Christ- 
ensen, New York; John * Mylod, San 


Francisco; J. K. B attershill, New York; 
D. McVay, LeRoy, Ohio. 


Committee on Public Relations 


Walter F. Beyer, chairman, New 
York; J. C. Harding, Chicago; Guy E. 
3eardsley, Hartford; John A. North, 


Hartford; Peter J. Berry, New Haven; 
J. Victor Herd, New York; J. H. Hines, 
Atlanta; B. F. Weaver, New York; 
Yale OF Posey, San Francisco; Barry 
Truscott, Camden ; Paul F. McKown, 
San Francisco; George H. Duxbury, 
New York; H. P. Jackson, Newark; 
J. R. Robinson, New York; T. J. Butler, 
Hartford; Frank F. Dorsey, Baltimore; 
E. J. Dickey, Watertown; S. T. Skirrow, 
New York; Percy Chubb, 2d, New York 


Committee on Statistics and Origin 


of Fires 
D. C. Bowersock, chairman, Boston; 
Morton T. Jones, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Jesse B. White, ee Olin L. 
3rooks, New York; E. J. Weiss, Dayton, 


Ohio; F, Glenn Breen, Trenton; Charles 
M. Kerr, Jr., York, Pa.; W. Stanley 
Kite, Philadelphia; Paul Wilson, De- 
troit; R. Banbury, Baltimore; Al- 
bert W. Howard, Washington, D.C.; G 
P, Crawford, Glens Falls; Herbert 
Ryman, San Francisco, 

Committee on Uniform Accounting 

Everard P. Smith, chairman, New 
York; W. H. Emes, New York; Gilbert 
Kingan, Hartford; J. J. Magrath, New 
York; R. C. Angus, New York; A. E. 
Heacock, New York; Garrison Lowe, 
Hartford; C. W. Makin, Camden; 0. 
C. Gleiser, New York; W. F. Brady, New 
York; P. J. Priore, New York; C. A 
Dosdail, St. Paul; A. W. Morgan, 
Glens Falls; S. T. Shotwell, San Fran- 


cisco; F. M. Dominick, Boston; Leon- 
ard Peterson, New York; Joseph C. 
Niederlitz, New York. 


HARTFORD FIRE ~ DIVIDEND 

The Hartford Fire has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share, payable July 
1 to stockholders of record June 15. 
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N. Y. Retains Jurisdiction in Suit 
For Insurance on Fed. Corp. Vessel 


Insurance brokers doing business in 
New York State allegedly agreed to ar- 
nge for marine insurance policies on 


e vessel Badger State, with loss pay- 
hle to the owner of the vessel and 
United States of Mexico as interest 


might appear, to collect the proceeds ot 
he policies, should any become due, and 
to pay over such proceeds to the owner 
of the vessel, to the extent that they 
were, in accordance with the terms of 

e policies, payable to such owner. 

The brokers did arrange this insur- 
ince. Proceeds of the policies to the 
amount of $250,000 became due, the ves- 
sel having become a total loss. The 
brokers collected that sum, as such pro- 
ceeds. The owner of the vessel, Federal 
Motorship Corporation, instituted an ac- 
tion against the brokers to recover such 
proceeds. The brokers moved the court, 
New York Supreme Court, Special Term, 
New York County, Part ITI, for an order 
permitting it to give Mexico notice of 

e pendency of the action. 

Mexico Claims Immunity 

The court gave the 
the notice to be given 
appeared specially for for the purpose of 
asserting its sovereign immunity from 
the action and moved for an order of 
the court declining jurisdiction of the ac- 
tion and that the court vacate the notice 
of the pendency of the action and the 
order pursuant to which it was given. 

New York Supreme Court denied the 
motion of Mexico, Federal Motorship 
Conporsies v. Johnson & Higgins, 77 
N. ¥. 2d 52, for the following reasons: 

A ite had apparently been made on 
the brokers by the U. S. of Mexico to a 
portion of the proceeds. The brokers 
made no claim to any part of the insur- 
ance, but without answering the com- 
plaint it made an affidavit to that effect 
and moved for an order under the Civil 
Practice Act §5l-a, permitting it to give 
U. S. of Mexico wh si of the pendency 
of the action. 

U. S. of Mexico is a sovereign foreign 
state which cannot be sued without its 
consent and cannot be served with pro- 
cess in the state of New York. The or- 
der was granted and the notice was given 
to Mexico, also a subsequent order stay- 
ing the prosecution of the action until 
Srewian had the opportunity to intervene 
therein. 

U. S. of Mexico did not intervene and 
did not commence any action on its al- 
leged claim. Instead, it specially as- 
serted its sovereign immunity from the 
action and its unwillingness to become a 
party thereto, and moved (1) for an or- 
der declining jurisdiction of the action 
on the ground that the U. S. of Mexico 
is an indispensable party and has de- 
clined to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
court and the subject matter of the ac- 
tion is property in which it has a sub- 
stantial interest, and (2) to vacate the 
notice of pendency of the action. 


order directing 
Mexico. Mexico 


Jurisdiction Motion Denied 

The motion for an order declining 
jurisdiction was denied for the reason 
“that the mere assertion by Mexico that 
it is entitled to a part of the proceeds 
of the insurance upon the vessel does 
not preclude the court from determining 
whether or not the assertion is well 
founded. * * *” If the court found the 
assertion to be well founded, “it must 
then refrain from making any adjudica- 
tion.” 

The owner in “goes no 


his action 


further than to sav that defendant re- 
ceived the money under circumstances 
making it defendant’s duty to pay p!ain- 
tiff what it received; and that creates 
merely the relation of debtor and cred- 
itor and makes this action purely one in 
personam for the collection of a debt, 
and not one which in any sense involves 
a fund or any specific real or personal 
property.” 

Mexico, the court holds, on the au- 
thority of various decisions of the New 
York higher courts, had no interest the 
plaintiff could establish against the de- 
fendant, and no right to be made a party 
to this action. The possibility, appar- 
ently quite remote, that the defendant 
brokers may be subjected to liability to 
both the owner of the vessel and to 
Mexico was held neither a defense to the 
brokers nor a reason for joining Mexico 
as a party. 

As to the motion to vacate, the court 
said that “it seems to me entirely plain 
that the order and notice here involved 
do not constitute process and the service 
of the notice is not an attempt to serve 
process.” The order and notice did not 
attempt in any way to give jurisdiction 
over the person served. They merely set 
in motion the short one year New York 
statute of limitation of actions. “For- 

eign sovereigns are subject to and bound 


ee our statutes of limitations and the 
order and notice in this case affect 
Mexico in no other way than she is af- 


fected by other statutes of limitation.” 





Institute Ist V.P. 











J. ARTHUR BOGARDUS 


J. Arthur Bogardus, formerly second 


vice president, has been elected first vice 
Institute of 


president of the American 


Marine Underwriters, succeeding the 
late Henry B. DeGray. Mr. Bogardus 
is also president of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual. Owen C. Torrey, Marine Office 
of America, formerly treasurer of the 
institute, has been elected second vice 
president, and Frank B. Zeller, Royal- 


Liverpool Group, has been named treas- 
urer. 
Owen E. Barker of Appleton & Cox 


has been appointed a director of the in- 
stitute to succeed Mr. DeGray. The for- 


mer was also made a member of th: 
standing committee on forms’ and 
clauses. 


Airport Truck Cargo Theft Risks 


Airport theft is an en- 
tirely new hazard, originated since the 
end of the war and already grown to 
large proportions, with many millions 
of dollars at risk today, “Babaco News,” 
publication of Babaco Alarm Systems of 
New York, truck burglar alarm manu- 
facturers, reports in the lead article of 


truck cargo 


the June issue. 
“Almost overnight a whole new me- 
dium of transportation for consumer 


goods has sprung up in this country and 
grown to huge proportions,” the “Ba- 
baco News” article says. “This is air 
freight and air express, with plane to 
door delivery. Scheduled airlines alone 
carried a quarter of a billion pounds of 
cargo in the past twelve months and the 
unscheduled airlines, not yet under 
close check, carried an even greater vol- 


ume of cargo. These goods represent a 
great bulk and a gigantic value, as the 
goods which warrant the higher air 
haulage rates naturally represent more 
valuable than average goods in most 
cases.” 


These air truck cargo risks carry an 
unusually heavy theft hazard, the ar 
ticle points out. “There is not much 
hijacking hazard up in the sky,” it con- 
tinues, “but the terminal and transfer 
hazards of these goods are of serious 
proportions. They are high value, high 
demand goods, else the airlines would 
not have been used. They are moving 
into metropolitan density areas in most 
cases. They involve parking, holdover, 
night storage, spot delivery and all the 
worst hazards of goods moving door to 
plane to door.” 

3ecause of shipper demands and the 
desire of the contract truckers to pro- 
vide the ultimate in service for this type 


of goods 
shown an 
all possible 
old, this new 
under Babaco 
important 


the airport truckers hav 
unusually quick interest in 
protection. Only months 
risk is already operating 
\larm protection in five 
airport areas, New York City, 


Newark, N. J., Houston, Texas, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Charlotte N.C. Other airport 
contract truckers are taking action. 


“All the insurance in the world 
not compensate to the shop or the 
tory which is awaiting delivery of goods 
so urgently needed that quick air trans- 
port had to be used.” the article con 
cluded. “Delivery of the goods is so 
much more important than their cash 
value. This is a clear-cut situation 








where shipper and trucker alike realize 
that adequate carrier service calls f 
truck burglar alarms. This ms a great 


Billions of dol- 
of goods will soon be mov- 


boon to underwriters. 
lars’ worth 


ing by air freight and air express, with 
their extra hazards from theft and hi 
jacking, when truck movements to and 


from the airports are involved.” 

In the same issue of “Babaco News,” 
the annual review of truck cargo thefts 
is carried, showing more than 5000 
trucks involved in the past twelve 
months, with cargo theft losses of some 
$30,000,000, the highest total ever 
reported in consumer moving via 
truck. 


loss 


gor ds 


STUART 
J. Cecil Stuart, 
named general 


IS HALIFAX MANAGER 


Toronto, has been 
manager of the Halifax 
Insurance Co., according to an announce 
ment by F. B. McCurdy, wediide nt. Mr. 
Stuart succeeds Frank E. Wrong, Toron- 
to, who has resigned. 
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INLAND ond OCEAN MARINE 
AUTOMOBILE — FIRE 


Executive Offices: 
1) COMMERCE ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
Phone: Mitchell 2-7080 
New York City — 107 William Street 
Phone: WHitehall 3-5217 


BRANCHES 
Trenton, N. J. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Atlontic City, N. J 


Baltimore, Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miomi, Fla. 











Daynard President of 
Inland Marine Group 





Members of the Inland Mu un 
Association elected Harold S D: ynard 
of Jones & Whitlock, Inc., as p:esider 
at the annual meeting held June 8 
New York City. He succeed 


Roberts of the American 
Other officers elected last v 
follows: vice president, Howa 
smith of R. F. Tiern 
George S. Peterson of 
ciated Cos., and 











pins of General s ce 

Mr. Daynard is the author ot ns 
on inland marine prob!ems wl ve 
attracted wide attention in land 1 é 


1 
] 
loss 





circles. It is hope 
membership of eighty-one may s 
exceed 100 


Miekley Inland Marine 


Manager for Camden Fire 


Truscott, president e Can 





len 
Horace 
land ma 
joined 
as a fire unde 
ferred to tl 
partment. I: 
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“ire 


Miekle 








Atlantic Names Heissner 
As Assistant Secretary 








Carl E. Heissner has been appointed 

sistant secre v of the Atlantic Mu 
ual and rding to 
an ann Bogardu 
presiden 

Mr ssocia ed 
with the Amer 
ica, i ined 1 was 
transferre¢ nee 
f company He returned to the 

1939 





Carpinter & Baker Marine 
Mgrs. for Transcontinental 
sheiye-sonee F. D of the National 


ayton 






Fi Group announces apt 

S arpinter & Baker, New s 
United tates marine mana tl 

Transcontinental. Carpinter Baker 





1876, are one 
best known marine manaj 


fices in the l 


founded in 
and 


nited States, supervisin 





an extensive ocean, river, lake and yacl 


business throughout the country 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE MOVED 
The General Adjustment pute n- 
nounces removal of its Pittsburg ce 


to the Hotel Keystone, 212 W eg Street. 
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Joint Producers Conference 
On Bonding Lines a Success 


The joint producers conference on 
fidelity-surety matters, he'd June 11 at 
Kansas City, was pronounced a success 
by Travis D. Bailey, San Antonio, chair- 
man of the NAIA fidelity and surety 
committee. 

“The value of such meetings is clearly 


oA demonstrated as a_ setting where the 
NAIC Asks for Continuance of opinions of various segments of the 


producer’s ranks may be presented and 

. ° ° discussed,” Mr. Bailey explained, “and 

W orkmen S Compensation Studies although no details of our conference 
proceedings will be given out at this 

time, our agenda covered the following 


National Council’s Report on Rate Level Adjustment Factor subjects: (1) Commercial blanket bonds; 
(2) bankers blanket bonds; (3) contract 








To Be Studied by Individual Commissioners; bonds; (4) cost of operating a bond de- 
> ‘ R partment; (5) cost of writing bonds 
Progress Made on Gradation by Size of Risk which produce sinall_ premivms; (6) 


: : i amendment of state statutes to encour- 
William F. Roeber, general manager, the offices of the National Council on age use of corporate suretyship in con- 
National Council on Compensation In- February 19, 1948. nection with court bonds; (7) problems 
by the Insurance Field Studies Conducted in proving fidelity losses; (8) elimina- 
F tion of unnecessary details; (9) general 
discussion of suretyship. 
Conferees included the fol'owine or- 
ganizations and their representatives: 


surance, was requested 
ioners’ workmen’s compensa- “The personnel assigned by the New 
tom committee at the NAIC annual York Insurance Department to conduct 
pap apes o sais : the field studies under the direction of 








. Saas ) lnct ele a . 
meeting in J last week to this committee worked as a single group)  Y... see ee . 
1, Meee : , ‘ ee National Association of Surety Bond 
forward t the e supervisor) in making the study of the first com- Peducerandt. Pheldc Seah: Meat 
1 . : : »rs—ri. SEDs: « » aaShv 9 
fc Fg the states at the pany, the Great American Indemnity. A Tenn: WT GOR Chieess i Me 
ee lotasied .eweur = Comes ¢ “nN. ; : . son, ago, . . 
earliest prac e date a copy of Coun- detailed review and di cus: ion of the Ritter, Denver: W._R. Phillips, Birming- 
t (May 28 problems in connection with each ot ham, Ala.; R. Lewis Patton, Charlotte 
tte repo! a £Oo, : , : « Lijec. » ° sew « mn, “ >) 
cis spe é, cee TEPOTL NMA) this company’s operations by the entire NCL ae eet aye Aiines, A 
10 cmMaticn tn 4 rate leveloadsustment = Pee aie ahe ; N. C.; Darel Black, New Orleans; W. 
nny veeakens pido deembag oct group preceded the splitting up of the H. Kreidler, Cincinnati. National As 
: ‘ . E idler, ‘innati. National As- 
actor. This report was discussed at group into three units for the purpose Rare ' Cosualey & © i apnea 
Stat rr of making the field studies of the Fi- 500##08 ot -asualtly = ory a 
the compensation committees meeung, ities & C: ssaley.. the Liberty Mutual Holton ‘R: Price, Jr:., St. Lowis:> HH. fF. 
ve de asus > x > a . es ; “3 Aes 
Bare er by Chairman P. Gibbs, Pies omereds : ate Stee Warner, Kansas City; and National As- 
presi D) nai : and the Merchants Mutual Casualty. niet: wi kawaii Nierarerae eels, 
- . e - kT . - . o oa SO c ) ) Ss « P x 84 p Nee? | Fa 
Cast Cor SS as, and it The studies of the operations of the 





¢ she ‘Getat Aberin felinaltr Gaaek Gat Bailey, Robert Maxwell, Texarkana, 
oO! | a -ricatr ? oy oy ado . . . , > 
: : Ark., and Jack E. Baldwin, New York, 


any, on (Continued on Page 25) assistant secretary, NAIA. 


t] National Council submit the rate 5 
evel changes, based on the present y LA. 
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| ite level adjustment factors 
would be apy 1. These factors were P 
would be appli e factors were of Profitable 
set forth in column five ot the Councils 
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An interstate rating report, prepared Gy, yy bo, y ee Sed 
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rating organizations ae Bi SCHOOL 7 
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Gradation by Size of Risk 
he results of a study of gradation 
size of risk, made by a subcommittee 
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eport S epted by the committee Asa . 
the lerstanding that its studies 0 y iiiiiiiaiann 
should be ntinued and a further re or, Pere ’ 
port made to the NAIC compensation Wages ee. 
mr te De ( embe we 4 4, "0000002, 
In S rt Mr. | t said that Miia teething 
( I the | em and the Construction Contract Bonds 
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quested at the 1947 ear meeting of uy, public officials and employees 
e Cor ri () report there 
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1 yy F ita aeieended Fiduciary Bonds 
eaten ie ake License and Permit Bonds 
sel eta ; , See? Tax Bonds 
On J 22 All these, and many others, are 
DD é I required by laws, ordinances and 
hesitant regulations of governmental bodies. 
dies conte t Central Surety agents are well 
; vacant equipped to obtain and handle this 
Me } P. business. 
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W. A. SADLER PRESIDENT 


Elected by Casualty Underwriters of 
N. J. at Annual Meeting; Other 
Officers Named; Outing June 25 

William A. Sadler, Century Indemnity 
manager in Newark, was elected presi- 
dent of the Casualty Underwriters As- 
sociation of New Jersey at its annual 





WILLIAM A. SADLER 


meeting, succeeding Henry M. O’Brien, 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity. Associated 
with Mr. Sadler will be John W. Young, 
London & Lancashire Indemnity, elected 
vice president; John B. Rooney, Loyalty 
Group’s casualty companies, elected 
treasurer, and John A. Little, Globe, 
Royal, Eagle Indemnity Cos., elected 
secretary. 

The following were elected to the ex- 
ecutive committee: Retiring President 
O'Brien, Thomas Maddams, Glens Falls 
Indemnity, and E, E, Ehlers, Travelers, 
the latter two being reelected. The or- 
ganization consists of forty-six branch 
managers for casualty companies in New 
Jersey. 

Annual outing of the association will 
be held Friday, June 25 at the Essex 
Fells Country Club, and reservations are 
being made for 100 members and guests. 

Mr. Sadler assumes the _ presidency 
of the association after serving as vice 
president and secretary. He has been 
with the Century Indemnity since 1930; 
spent fifteen years in its Chicago office 
as special agent and later as associate 
manager of the bond department. He 
was promoted to Newark manager in 
1945. He is also trustee of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of New Jersey. 


Rejoins A. & H. Bureau 

Employers’ Liability was elected a 
member company of the Bureau of Ac- 
cident & Health Underwriters on June 
11. This company originally became as- 
sociated with the bureau in 1915, re- 
mained an active member thereafter for 
eighteen years, withdrawing in 1933. Its 
rejoining at this time is most pleasing to 
Manager J. F. Follmann, Jr. and _ the 
governing committee. 


20 YEARS WITH HORTON AGENCY 


Miss Anna Ballentine, Office Manager 
of Gladstone, N. J. Concern, Given 
Recognition 
On June 25 Miss Anna_ Ballentine, 
office manager of the W. C. Horton 
Agency of Gladstone, N. J., will observe 
her twentieth anniversary with — the 
office—a milestone that will be appro 
priately recognized. The agency itsel! 
also reached its fifty-fifth year this 
month, being one of the largest and 
most popular insurance offices in the 
Gladstone-Peapack area, as well as the 
oldest. Its owner and manager is Mrs. 

M. J. Gimber. 
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NAIC Workmen’s Compensation Report 


(Continued from Page 24) 


March 1, and those of the other three 
companies about the middle of May. 
‘The report of the study of the Great 
\merican Indemnity Co. is now being 
prepared for distribution to the subcom- 
mittee. The reports for the three car- 
‘rs now being studied are not ex- 
pected to be ready for review prior to 
ptember. The subcommittee plans to 
meet as early as possible this fall to 
discuss and summarize all four reports. 
“In order that the subcommittee may 
have available for its consideration all 
possible information on the problem of 
determination of the existence and de- 
ee of graduation of expenses by size 


of risk, 


members of the industry are 
invited to keep the subcommittee in- 
formed of the results of any studies 
made by individual companies or com- 
pany organizations. Such information 


should, if possible, be submitted prior to 
September 1, 1948.” 

The NAIC compensation committee 
Iso accepted a report on national pure 
premiums, prepared by a special commit- 
tee of the National Council, which pro- 
vides for the compilation of countrywide 


experience for the determination of na- 
tional pure premiums to be started in 
the fall of 1949. 


Roeber’s Report on Rate Level 
Adjustment 
In submitting his supplementary re- 
port to NAIC’s compensation committee 
on rate level adjustment factors Gen- 
Manager Roeber of the Council said 
that in developing the program his spe- 
committee has adhered to the orig- 
concept of the desired objectives— 
“to develop a rate level adjustment fac- 
based on underwriting results within 
a specified period in the recent past and 
limited in its effect to a moderate per- 
centage of decrease or increase in the 
rate level otherwise determined.” He 
continued: 
“Over a period of approximately five 
vears the committees of the National 
Council have studied intensively a prac- 
cable means of accomplishing this ob- 
studies considera- 


eral 








jective. During those 

tion has been given to the possibility of 
yjecting a wage factor into the rating 

structure; to numerous suggestions for 


the premium base by 
means of various limitations of payroll 
to be used for premium computation; 
and to the possibility of discarding the 
payroll base completely and_ shifting 
over to an entirely different basis of 
exposure. 

“Full and complete reports on the re- 


a euadies ation of 


sults of these studies have been regu- 
larly made to the NAIC. The commit- 
tees of the National Council, for the 
reasons set forth in detail in these pre- 
vious reports, have unanimously con- 
cluded that none of these modifications 
of the present premium base _investi- 
gated is either feasible or practicable. 


“In the report presented to the work- 
men’s compensation committee in No- 
vember, 1947, the special committee set 
forth a recommended procedure for de- 
termining a rate level adjustment fac- 
tor. When that report was considered 
at the December, 1947 session of the 
NAIC, a memorandum relating to the 
merits and demerits of that procedure 
was read to the workmen’s compensa 
tion committee by a representative of 
the New York Insurance Department. 

Responds to Criticisms 

“In conformity with the action then 
taken by the workmen's compensation 
committee we have further studied the 
principles involved in the plan as orig 
inally submitted and the possibility of a 
revision thereof with particular refer- 
ence to the criticisms directed against 
the originally recommended procedure, 
namely, 

“(1) The margin for contingencies. 

“(2) The duplication of experience. 

“(3) The suggested adjustment of 
calendar year data for rate level changes 
and law amendments. 


“These problems, and others, in con- 


ROEBER 


W. F. 


nection with the determination of a rate 
level adjustment factor were clearly 
recognized and carefully considered by 
the committee prior to the submission of 
the November 14, 1947 report to the 
workmen’s compensation committee. The 
additional refinements suggested in the 
memorandum read at the December, 
1947 session of the NAIC had been re- 
jected by the committee because they 
are contrary to the originally established 
concept of a rate level adjustment factor 
based on actual underwriting results 
and limited in its effect to a moderate 
percentage of decrease or increase. Fur- 
thermore, those refinements would in- 
troduce complications and assumptions 
that would work in the opposite direc- 
tion to the desired objective of develop- 
ing a simple and pri icticable method for 
recognizing underwriting results either 
better or worse than those contemplated 
by the rating structure. 
Margin for Contingencies 

previously re- 

read to the 
committee at 


“In the memorandum 
ferred to as having been 
workinen’s compensation 
the December, 1947 session, it is stated 
in part, “Thus it would seem proper that 
the premiums used in the determination 
of the average loss ratio be adjusted to 
a standard follows: 

“}. By the 
projects. 
the 


basis, as 
elimination of national de- 
fense 

“2+ By 
discounts. 


elimination of premium 


“3. By 
returns on 
“4. By the 
miums of deviating 
standard basis. 
‘The 
subject to approval and 
the NAIC, the carriers will mtroduce 
into. the compensation rate-making 
structure a rate level adjustment factor 
determined in accordance with the 


the elimination of 
retrospective 


premium 
risks, 

adjustment of the pre- 
companies to a 


special committee reports that, 
endorsement by 


pro- 


cedure outlined to your committee. This 
procedure is identical with that recom- 
mended in our November, 1947 report, 


except that standard earned premiums 
and incurred losses are substituted for 
net earned premiums and incurred 
losses. This has the effect of eliminat- 
ing the margin for contingencies which 
is the major criticism directed against 


the originally recommended procedure 


* * * 
‘The only 
year standard 
curred 
national 
Call for such 
tional Council 
fore, it 
tained 


source of calendar 
premiums and in- 
losses, by state, and excluding 
defense projects, is the Special 
experience which the Na- 
issues annually. There- 
that the data ob- 
call shall be used in 


known 
earned 


is propose d 
from this 





Convention Sidelights 
Early arrivals at the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ annual meeting were guests 
on a motor bus trip to Atlantic City on 
Saturday—about sixty in the party— 
all of whom enjoyed dinner and board- 
walk promenade. 
x * * 
200 at the NAIC 
mostly Commissioners, their deputies 
and wives, were guests of the Pennsyl- 
vania insurance companies Sunday af- 
ternoon at the double-header baseball 
games between the Athletics and Cleve- 
land Indians, both being won by the 
latter team. 


convention, 


Nearly 


* * x 


John A. 

president; 
president, Penn Mutual 
members of the gen- 
were on hand at the 
Pelstring, asso- 


Diemand, 


John 


General Chairman 
North America 
A. Stevenson, 
Life, and other 
eral committee 
opening sessions. H. J. 
ciate chairman, who is president of 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire, 
had charge of special events. He and 
his assistants had their busiest time 
Sunday noon but managed to supply 
baseball tickets to all of the delegates 
who wanted to attend the game 

* 


Cos. 


The Sunday evening buffet supper and 
concert was attended by nearly 700 and 
was a social success. 

x * * 
high spot came Mon- 
the grand reception 
given by James F. Malone, Jr., Penn- 
sy!vania, the host Commissioner, and 
officers of the NAIC. Attendance was 
1,000. 


Entertainment 
day evening at 


x * x 
handled 
recruited 
Philadelphia home 
under direction of 
assistant secretary, 
Pennsylvania. 


Mrs 


of delegates was 
staff of girls, 


Registration 
by a capable 
from the’ various 
offices, who worked 
Mrs. M. H. Fireng, 
Insurance Federation of 
Chairman of this committee, 
Fireng has given twenty-seven years’ 
service to the federation and has been 
its assistant secretary for twenty-one 
years. She is also president of the 
Upper Darby (Pa.) Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club which she or- 


ganized a year ago. 
* « 

W. H. Droogleever, branch manager 
for the General Accident at Sipe 
attended the NAIC meeting. He is going 
to England for a vacation following 
which he will return to the Far East. 
His territory includes Straits Settle- 
ments, Siam Dutch East Indies, Indo 
China. 

* x 7 

Many neophytes were initiated into 

the Real Tribe of Pamunkey Indians at 


determining the rate level adjustment 
factor. 
“Furthermore, in connection with item 
(4) enumerated above, namely, ‘by the 
adjustment of the premiums of deviating 
companies to a what basis,’ it is to 
be noted that it may not be practicable 
to make the desired pi sad, sete for 
those companies which deviate on other 
than a uniform percentage deviation ap- 
plicable to all business in a particular 
state. If investigation develops the im- 
practicability of making that adjustment 
for an individual company it will be 


necessary to exclude the data of that 


company from the computations.” 

As to duplication of experience and 
suggested adjustment of calendar year 
data for rate level BP aetiees and law 
amendments, Mr. Roeber felt that these 
two items could best be considered to- 
gether. He explained: 

“The plan as submitted recognizes 
that the use of the two latest policy 
years of experience for determining 
rate level together with the two latest 
calendar years for determining the rate 
level adjustment factor necessarily in- 
volves some overlapping of the ex 
perience period. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that the effect of this duplication 
of experience works in both directions, 
that is, on the down side as well as on 


(Continued on Page 29) 














No Action on Plan D 


C. F. J. Harrington, 
Commissioner, reported on 
compensation Plan D at the 


Massachusetts 
workmen's 
- ATC an- 





nual meeting last week in Philadelphia, 
as chairman of the special committee on 
rates and rating organizations to which 
this plan had been referred. Mr. Har- 
rington said that although Plan D had 
been submitted to individual members 
of his committee prior to the conven- 
tion, “the time was so short that full 
study could not be made of it.” 





Furthermore, he said, industry repre- 
sentatives advised the committee that a 
separate study of the interstate rating 
of automobile risks is in progress, “and 
this study will be relevant in connection 
with Plan D.” Under the circumstances. 
the committee felt that any expression 
of opinion at this time would be pre- 
mature 

Plan D, which combines compensatic 
and public liability lines under 
spective rating plan involving 
expenses, 1s also the subject of a 
cial field study being conducted by 
group of Insurance 


nicians headed by 
a "Ses 


the Pennsyl 
at work and has not 









group is sti - 
pleted the project However, } 

rington s yo ese a final rey e 
study is expected at the 1- 
nual meeting 








Lewis Submits oe 








The rates at 
committee N AIC 
Martin W. Lewis, g¢ 
Surety Association of 
week at its annual meet in 
phia a monograph entitled “Ecor 
of Suretyship,” prepared by its econ- 
omist, Dr. Jules Backman. This is 
preliminary report on the state of the 


surety industry 
Lewis Sai 
at work 
ment of 
Standa 

Fidel shy: 


1 
Ssubmiutte 
] 






ater date, he said. 


the annual 
Hx wever, t 
“braves” to 
f them hae 


Governor 


banquet speal 
His talk centere¢ 
munism and 





Assigned Risk Plan Left to 
tnctevicinal States to sh 
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On the nituibhinds “Firing i 





Contract Bond Underwriters Give 
Views on Specific Field Problems 


In the following a number of leading 
contract bond home office underwriters 
express their views on specific phases 


of the “Contract Bond Outlook.” This 
subject was developed as a teature tor 


Part II of this edition and the general 
sentiment of those participating in the 
symposium was that 1948 will be an 


and bie year for both the 
surety industry and the construction 
industry. However, danger signs are dis- 
cernible and some of them are discussed 
on this page 
E. Kemp ({ 
land Casualty, 
tant for 
information on 


unusually busy 


‘atheart, vice president, 
stresses why it 1s 
keep current 
and 





sureties to 
contractors, 


their 
writes: 


Current Information on Contractors 

“Our company is much impressed with 
the necessity of developing a store of 
information on contractors whom we are 
bonding. For underwriting purposes we 
deem it nc know the contrac 
tor and his organization; his progress on 
work under ; whether he is making 

profit, bre italy even or losing money; 
his experience both as and kind 
of work upon which he contemplates bid 
ding. We also want to know about the 
size and condition of his equipment 
and whether it is sufiicient to do the 
work on hand, plus prospective work, or 


cessary to 











tO Size 





whether he will need to buy additional 
equipment. The contractor's ability to 
plan and finance the old and new work 
to a successful completion is a major 
factor, 

“Our field producers are now being 
impressed with the need for obtaining 
such information, and for this reason: 
If our information on the contractor 
is kept current, it will greatly facilitate 
the execution of bonds. Possessed with 


the complete facts we are able to ex 


tend a line of credit on the:more active 
and important contractors. This, in turn, 
enables our agents and brokers to meet 
quickly the contractor’s needs and ex- 
ecute his bonds promptly.” 
Hacker Sees Steady Rise 
In Construction Costs 

One of the most troublesome ques- 

tions contronting contract bond under- 


writers is that of ing construction 





costs and when the peak will be reached 
Nccording to Associated General Con- 
tractors such costs have been in line 
with cost trends in the national economy 
during the post-war period, and have 
risen less since December 31, 1945 than 
the composite index of wholesale prices 
for all commodities 

The view of situation taken by 





J. P. Hacker, vice president, Standard 
Accident, is that there is nothing in 
the foreseeable future to indicate a re- 











duction in construction costs. He says 
that economic conditions point to a rise 
of an of 5% yearly over the 
next five years, and explains: 

“There is a backlog of many billion 
lollars of necessary construction result- 
ing from the lack of practically any 
building except that for war purposes 
during the period from 1940 to 1946. Also 
expansion of existing facilities is now 
desired to increase the output of mer- 


chandise or commodities desired by the 


public. Therefore, it is but natural that 
those toreseeing conditions are taking 
advantage of presently low costs to ob- 


tain their improvements against the 





zher price that will confront them over 
the time forecast. This fact has been 
lemonstrated by the impetus given to 
the construction industry in 1947, Prior 
o tl ti and since termination 
of i contracts were advertised 
fo not awarded because of 





apparently excessive construction costs, 
plus expectation at that time that prices 


would drop. 


“Attesting to the fact that this type 
of thinking was erroneous, contracts 
are now being prepared for bids as 
rapidly as conditions permit, to effect 
the saving that can be obtained now 
against prices that must be contem- 


plated for the future. Under such condi- 
tions the chief factor in underwriting is 
to determine with proper accuracy the 
sufficiency of the contractor’s price in- 
cluding an amount for contingencies he- 
yond his control.” 


Laird Sees All-Time High in Contract 
Premiums in 1948 

Carroll W. Laird, assistant secretary 

Indemnity Co. of North America, states 

that contract bond premiums may well 

establish an all-time high record in 1948. 


He says that the momentum. started 
in the late spring of 1947 still carries 
on with increased vigor. Giving rea- 


sons for his beliefs Mr. Laird writes 
“Pressure in the pent-up reservoir of 
desperately needed new public improve- 


ments and replacements is now seeking 
relief over the crest of the dam. The 
economic development of our country 
and the well being of its citizens re- 


quires vast expenditures for construction 
work in every normal year. The war 
years were abnormal and construction 
activity was largely confined to the war 
effort to the exclusion of normal con- 
struction projects.* ** 

“Conditions began to 


improve toward 


the middle of 1947. Material and equip- 
ment was more readily available. Labor 
and material prices, while still very 
high as compared with pre-war prices, 
gradually assumed a degree of stability 
which permitted contractors to figure 
bid prices with reasonable assurance 
of actual costs as work progressed. It 


officials 
would remain 


became apparent to awarding 
that construction 
high because of the depreciated value 
of the dollar with corresponding in- 
creased cost of goods. 

“There was an immediate necessity 
to construct certain improvements, Some 
of these were almost of an emergency 
nature, such as veterans’ hospitals, 
streets, highways, sewers, schools, etc. 
Contracts were awarded in an_ ever- 
increasing volume with no present signs 
of abatement barring a general business 
depression or another war. It is inter- 
esting to note that most building mate 
rials are now amply available and in 
the equipment field, dealers and manu- 
facturers are seeking orders. In other 
words, manufacturers have pretty well 
caught up with the demand. 


costs 


“While it is difficult even to guess at 
the volume of construction work that 
will be made available to contractors 


during the next few years, all agree that 
it will be tremendous. For example, 
over $1,300,000,000 of highway and street 
improvement work was awarded in 1947 
-the largest volume for any year in our 
history. It is predicted that 1948 awards 
will be considerably higher. Not only 
will the physical volume of work reach 
new heights but current high prices will 
augment still further the dollar volume. 
Since contract bond premiums are based 
on the dollar amount of contracts, our 
premiums this year should exceed those 


ot any previous year despite the pre- 
mium rate reductions made since the end 
of the war.” 


LICENSED IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The Educators of Lancaster, Pa., re- 


cently obtained its North Carolina li 
cense to write A. & H. lines in that 
State. 


CLARENCE M. LEITH RETIRES 


Was Standard Group’s Resident Vice 
President in New England; Klop- 
penburg Succeeds Him 


Clarence M. 
dent for the Standard of Detroit Group 
in charge of the New England branch 


Leith, resident vice presi- 


office, has resigned his post and is re- 
tiring due to ill health. 

Mr. Leith has been on _ sick leave 
from his duties for the past several 


His 
England branch office is Vic- 


months. successor in 


the New 


charge of 


tor L. Kloppenburg, who was named 
manager of the office several months 
ago. 

Mr. Keith was graduated from the 


Maryland with an LL.B. 
degree in 1908. He undertook the prac- 
tice of law from 1908 to 1910 when he 
went with the United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty. In 1923 he left that company 
to come with Standard Accident as 
manager of the bonding department at 
the company’s Chicago branch office. In 
1926 he was transferred to the New 
England branch as manager. He was 
made a resident vice president of the 
company in charge of the New Eng- 
land branch in 1934. 
An able insurance 
Mr. Leith in his twenty-two years as 
resident manager for the Standard at 
Boston has made many friends through- 
out the New Engiane territory. 
OPENS W. VA. BRANCH OFFICE 
Harold G. 
Casualty 


University of 


and bonding man, 


Evans, president, American 
Cos., announces conversion of 


the Charleston, W. Va., service office to 
the Charleston branch office. William 
H. Seaton, Jr., who has been manager 
of the service office, is manager of the 
new branch office and Alfred E. Hess 
has been transferred from the under- 


writing department of the Pittsburgh 
branch office to head the underwriting 
department of the West Virginia branch 
ofttice, 


DENIES AUTO RATE ‘INCREASE 

Acting under the new rating laws of 
North Dakota which give the Insurance 
Department supervision over fire and 
casualty insurance rates, Insurance Com- 
missioner Otto Krueger has refused to 
grant an increase in automobile personal 


EMPLOYERS’ PROMOTES THREE 


Carey, Sleintelden pe Tibbetts Are Ap- 
pointed Assistant Deputy Manager: 
of igrnete Liability 


. Larner, United States man- 
of the Employers’ Li: 


Edward / 
ager and fein 


bility Assurance Corp., announces the ap- 
pointments of Frank J. Carey, Curt IL 
G. Heinfelden, Jr, and Frank |) 


Tibbetts as assistant deputy managers of 
the corporation. 

Mr. Carey, who has been an assistant 
to the managers, also assumes the po- 
sition of assistant treasurer. He will 
be in charge of the accounts, budget, 
statistical, actuarial and payroll audit 
departments. 

Mr. Heinfelden will be in charge of 
agency and branch operations. He has 
been serving as superintendent of the 
agency department. 

Mr. Tibbetts, who has been an assist- 
ant to the managers, will be in charge 
of underwriting. 

These three promotions to executive 
status are in keeping with the Employ- 
ers’ Group policy of advancement from 
within the ranks of the organization, 


DORSETT ON CLAIM PRACTICE 


Tells Independent Adjusters Collective 
Effort Is Clearing up Anomalous 
Violations in Industry 


Collective effort through strong or- 
ganization is clearing up anomalous vio- 
lations of sound claims practice in the 
insurance industry, independent adjusters 
were told June 11 by J. Dewey Dorsett, 
general manager of the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies. 

Speaking before the convention of the 


National Association of Independent 
Adjusters, Mr. Dorsett declared that by 
collective endeavor to improve claims 
handling, and collective censure of in- 


competent and questionable adjustments, 
good adjusters are bringing pressure to 
bear on those who would propagate pub- 
lic disfavor. 

“Just as group action by adjusters can 
bring erring individuals into line,” he 
added, “so can concerted action by 
companies help maintain high standards 
of professional practice in a non-con- 
forming company.” 


Ticking off some of the complaints 


against insurance by dissatisfied or dis- 
appointed policy owners, Mr. Dorsett 
said that, in the final analysis, the pre- 


carious balance of public good will de- 





injury rates of 7.9% which had been re- pends upon the tact, the wit and the 
quested by the National Bureau of Cas- fairness of the men who settle the 
ualty Underwriters. claims. 
66 
ft ° 99 
es in ar ane 








We are thinking of doing a new insur- 


ance book, entitled “William Street and 
How to Get There by Subway.” Any 
takers ? 
a ee 

James M. (Metropolitan Life, New 
York) McCartney, who was our agency 
cashier in the days when we were a 
life insurance general agent, sends us 
this bit of poetry in prose: “Spring 
is here The boids are on the wing 

Oh, my woid, how absoid 


always thought the wing was on the boid 
_..” (Thus proving it is but a small hop 
from balancing figures to balancing 
“woids.”) 

* * * 

Two old guys sitting on a park bench. 
There is little talking. One says: “Do 
you remember your first girls?” The 
other pauses for a bit. He says: “Gosh, 
| can’t remember my last girl.” 

* * * 

\ kleptomaniac is one with an uncon- 
trollable urge to steal whatever he can 
get his hands on. A manokleptiac is a 
person who goes around leaving things 
on store counters. 

* + 7 

Ikd (radio) Gardner says the reason so 
many British actors are in America is 
because so many American actors are in 


E ngland—the exchange being a sort of a 


deal for “Hams Across the Sea.” 
ee 
And speaking of the loud squeaker 


method of breaking eardrums, it was 
Fred Allen who said “On President Tru- 





man’s birthday, they didn’t give him a 
party—he was afraid the party would 
give him.” 

a ae 
Question Box; (A New Feature De- 
signed to Aid Our Inquiring Readers). 
Question from E.S.T.:; “What should | 


wear with a 
“Pants. 


sleeveless shirt?” Ans. 
mostly—and shirtless sleeves.” 
* ££ * 


Insurance men studying consumer 
credits might note that one may get a 


better idea of the value of a dollar, 
if one has a dollar, 
. x = 
Note to Contributors. When someone 


sends us four verses of poetry, eight 
lines in each verse, it is a guarantee that 
the stuff will not see the light of day 
Reason: L imited space. 

ok 


Rumor has it that a chap applied to 


a N. Y. newspaper for a job, and was 
refused. Opposite question Salary de 
sired?” he had written “Yes, 


—MERVIN L. LANE. 
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Sven Bladh, Swedish Ins. Executive 


Im ortant differences between the in- 
e business in Sweden and the in- 


sur 
sur: ce business in the United States 
wel! yutlined recently by Sven Bladh 
of » Skane-Malmo Life, Fire and 
Cas: city Cos. in Malmo, Sweden, who 
is n in this country studying American 
insu: ince methods. 


Inierviewed in Hartford at the home 
offic 
whe 


of the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., 
he has spent most of his visit, 


adies American Methods with Aetna 


driver is unknown. Of course, this pool 
has subrogation rights against the neg- 
ligent person. 

In Sweden, the coinsurance clause is 
even more widely used than in this coun- 
try and fire, burglary and water damage 
lines, even on private dwellings, are all 
written on The 
clause is almost always set at 100%. 


this basis. coinsurance 


Government Pays Pension 


Ordinary life insurance is probably 





Stanley F. Withe (right), manager of the public education department of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., is shown as he visited Sven Bladh of Sweden recently in 


St. Francis Hospital. 


Mr. Bladh pointed out that there is a 
fundamental difference in the common 
law applying to automobile accidents in 
the two countries. Whereas in America 


if they are to collect dam- 
ages, must prove that the 
operator of the car was negligent, in 


Sweden, the burden of proof rests on 


claimants, 
owner, or 


the owner, or operator, of the car. If 


he is to avoid paying damages, he, 
and not the claimant, must prove that 
he did not cause or contribute to the 


accident. This doctrine applies both to 
bodily injury and property damage cases. 

A similar doctrine of “strict lability” 
applies in connection with the operation 
of railroad trains and airplanes, and with 
the ownership of dogs, Mr. Bladh said. 


On Basis of Regular Payments 


liability 


cases 
Mr. 


Bladh said, are usually on the basis of 


Settlements made in 


involving permanent disability, 


regular quarterly, semi-an- 


nually, or annually, rather than on the 


payments, 


“lump sum” basis which is prevalent 
in this country, 
Furthermore, the doctrine of compara- 


tive negligence is applied to estimate 
the liability on two or more parties. 
The claimant who has contributed ‘to 


an accident is not entitled to collect 


more than is warranted by the degree 


to which the other party was negligent. 
“Comparative negligence” is the law in 
only a few states in this country. Auto- 
mobile liability insurance is compulsory 
in Sweden. In addition, every claimant 
is protected by a pool which will take 
care of his claim if, by chance, the car 
which uninsured or if the 


hits him is 


more popular and is sold in higher 
amounts in the United States than in 
Sweden. However, annuities or “retire- 


ment income” sold by private life insur- 


ance companies are more widely pur- 


chased in Sweden than in this country. 
In addition, the Government pays a pen- 
well as are 


to which rich as 


entitled, Mr. Bladh declared. 


sion poor 

Among other differences between the 
two countries in the insurance field, Mr. 
Bladh 


stead of 


listed the following: Federal, in 


territorial regulation; work- 
men’s compensation largely written by 


the Government; and a rule on the part 


the exception of automobile insurance, 


which is written on a_ five-year basis, 
most policies are written for ten years 
Cancellation is possible if the risk ceases 
to exist. 

Mr. Bladh pointed out that there were, 
however, many points of similarity be- 
tween the insurance business in Sweden 
this The 


the American agency systems have much 


and in country. Swedish and 


similiarity; the coverages sold are ap- 


proximately the same; and, in both 
countries, there is an increasing trend 
toward the “package” selling of many 
coverages in one policy. 
Will Return in October 
Mr. Bladh arrived in New York on 
December 8, 1947, and will return to 


Sweden next October. His trip is being 
A\meri- 
can-Scandinavian Foundation in New 
York and arrangements for him to visit 
the Aetna were made by Nils B. Frick 
of the Swedish Insurance Federation 
An invitation to spend his “sabbatical 
year” with the Aetna was extended to 
Mr. Bladh by Stanley F. Withe, head 
of the Aetna’s public education depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Bladh came to the home oftice of 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Cos. on Janu- 


made under the auspices of the 


ary 5 and in the last few months has 
made an intensive study of the Aetna’s 
operations. As assistant chief of the 


ciaim department of the Skane-Malmo 
Companies, he was particularly inter 
ested in the operations of the claim 
department of a multiple-line insurance 
organization in this country. During the 
winter, he attended the Aetna’s school 
for claim men and then spent several 
months studying the Aetna’s claim op 
erations in the field and in the home 
office. 

He has recently returned from a trip 
to Texas and California in which he 
paid brief visits to a number of insur- 
ance companies. This month, he plans 
to attend the school conducted by the 
International Business Machines Corpo- 
ration at Endicott, N. Y. After this, he 
will visit with other insurance compa 
nies before sailing for Sweden. 


Impressed by Service 

He reports that he is very impressed 
with the high quality of service ren- 
dered to the public by American insur 
ance companies, and by the methods of 
their operations, which are much more 
mechanized than is the case in Sweden. 

Of his first day in New York, Mr. 
Bladh says with a smile: “Like every 
visitor, | was struck by the size of your 
buildings and the heavy flow of your 
traffic and all the traffic lights. Your 
policemen were remarkable. They stood 
out among thousands of cars, not 
looking a bit excited and made just a 
little 


those 


of agents to represent only one com- sign to. a See eee 
: . . without contusion. t was amazing.” 
pany on one and the same line, with — : ‘ ea ere 
: : This calm demeanor in the New York 
the company making arrangements for traffic maze was not shared by Mr 
reinsurance in case of large risks. With Bladh, however, and in leaping out of 
aemineaiaes 
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recently on his way to Hartford I 
the Coast, Mr. Biedh suffered a le 
injury and is now recovering from ar 
operation at St. Fran Hos} For 
tunately, he had had the good sense 
buy an accident policy after his arrival 
in this country 

In spite of this experience, Mr. Blad 
feels his trip has been well wort! 
while and that he will take back 
Sweden, in addition to expert knowl 
edge of America’s trattic problems, 
great deal of valuable information whic! 
he will be able to apply to his work in 
Sweden together with many pleasant 


recollections of the friendliness and the 


hospitality with which he has been re 


ceived throughout his trip 


Palmer Goes to Pittsburgh 
For American Surety Group 


John A. Palmer, 
American 


Detroit branch 
Surety Group, been appointed as- 
sistant manager of the Pittsburgh brancl 


once. 


special agent at the 
office of the 


has 


Mr. Palmer is a native of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and was graduated from 
Oberlin College, Ohio, in 1932. He en- 
tered the employ of the American 
Surety Group in 1936. Following his 
discharge from the Army in 1946 he 
was reinstated as special agent 
troit. He succeeds John B. Crawford 








Salt Lake ( 
manager 


the 
assistant 


transterred to 
branch as 


American Health Ins. Corp. 
Appoints Benj. L. Ireland 


Benjamin L. Ireland has 
pointed underwriting 
visor of the American Healt] 
Corp. of Baltimore, having 
been with the Maryland 

Mr. Ireland, a 
has had experience in two phases 
hospitalization insurance, in whicl 
American Health specializes. For twelve 
years he was connected with the man 
agement and operations of the Union 
Memorial Hospital at Baltimore. There- 
after he was with the Maryland Blue 
Cross in hospital contact work and as 
claim supervisor 


» been ap 
and claim super 
Insurance 
previ 
Blue Cross 


graduate law 


usly 


nden 
student, 


DAVIS PHILADELPHIA MANAGER 


Herbert B. Davis is the newly ap 





pointed Philadelphia manager of Na 
tional Union Indemnity Well known 
in eastern Pennsylvania, Mr had 
been branch manager of Pref Ac 
cident in Philadelphia since 1933. Prior 
to that he was with Bartlett Co. as an 
underwriter and producer and was a 
company state agent 
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Final A. & H. Actions 
Taken by NAIC at Phila. 


DECIDE LOSS EXPERIENCE FILING 


Industry Committee to Submit “Set of 
Principles” on Minimum Benefits 
and Policy Standard Provisions 


action taken by the Commis- 
accident and health 
meeting 


NAIC 


in Philadelphia embraced 


Final 
committee 
last 


sioners’ 


at the annual week 


acceptance of 


the subcommittee’s report on minimum 


benefits and authorization of this com- 


mittee to continue “for the purpose of 


receiving the report of the industry 
committee on the subject which is ex- 
pected to be made not later than Sep- 
tember 30, 1948.” 

Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire 
Commissioner, reporting as chairman of 
the A. & H. committee, said that in 
view of the minimum benefit subcom- 


report and at its suggestion, it 
all . = #. policies 
July 1, 1949, 


mittee’s 
was voted that 


issued or delivered after 





shall conform to the current or ap- 
proved edition of the Official 
Guide. He explained that this would 
have the effect of extending for six 
months the date of December 31, 1948, 
which appeared in similar vote taken 

the NAIC meeting last December. In 
he ’s opinion, “this action 
seen in view of the probable 
I will result trom further 
rep minimum benefits and 





standard provisions committees.” 


_ Position of Industry Comn:ittee 
position of the industry commit- 
































n minimum benefits of which 
J. Marryott the Liberty Mu- 
ual is chairman, was thoroughly ex- 
plored at a joint meeting with the Com- 
missioners’ subcommittee, Wallace K. 
Downey, California, presiding. Mr. Mar- 
t explained that it had become ap- 
parent, as, the work of the industry 
mmiittec ata p y pro 
\ S pros ided all in- 
r y agre p sup- 
ed “several 11 i gments 
( us Under such circum 
es, the industry does not feel that 
t ca n\ rther t to formulate 
statement { ples hich woul 
; ss pe Ber “wit xe 
ques ie | I t be faced b pole 
ers. Ar em are “W] t ©x 
( ¢ ble How should 
ri e ¢ ESSE hat extent m 
\ I ed What is the 
minin benefit hi should be pre 
M M said 
‘ pr I 
t € ¢ I ess ti 
t S ¢ 5 to what 
1 be ed 
€ terial 
Con ( hat Ss committee saw 
nsiderable poter OT d” in such 
‘ t erefore, he felt e€ com 
ree 1 be en an opportunit 
develop its i 
| ‘ I by Mr. Mar- 
a % e nd the Com 
ti t t Pp int “coor 
ite their thinking” on tandard 
provisions, retroactive application of the 
) | Guide, minimum benefit stand 
a l experience. The A. & H. 
people, he | are not willing to go 
he a certain point in de ning fixed 
tandards as they fear that such 
te and hasten rate regu 
Standard Provisions Report 
As indicated in The Eastern Under- 
riter last week, tI © N \I¢ "Ss accident 


and health committee in joint session 
with A. & H. industry representatives 
discussed the tentative draft of standard 
provisions, dated May 25, 1948, which 
was submitted by Deputy Commissioner 
George Goodwin, oe for Commis- 
sioner Ellery Allyn of the Connecticut 
Department, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. It was voted to receive this re- 


port and members of the committee 
were instructed to continue their study 
for the purpose of making any necessary 


corrections in the standard provisions 
draft and coordinating the work with 
that of the minimum benefits committee. 


Loss Experience by Policy Form 
The 


outcome of the discussion on loss 


experience by policy form, also con- 
ducted at this session, was as follows: 

“1, That loss experience by policy 
form for the calendar year 1948 be filed 
by June 30, 1949 on a premiums earned 
and losses incurred basis or on pre- 
miums written and losses paid basis. 


No change in the method once selected 
will be permitted. 

“2. That the report need not include 
loss experience on individual group poli- 
cies but should include experience 
on the total group business written. 

“3. That the report should be made 
on all policy forms being currently is- 
sued. This includes new and renewed 
policies. experience on forms not 
currently issued need not be reported 


loss 


Loss 


separately unless premiums on_ such 
policy forms exceed 5% of the total 
premiums. Those not exceeding 5% may 


be lumped and reported as one item. 

“The committee voted to recommend 
the adoption of a uniform blank for 
reporting to be known as the ‘Accident 
and Health Policy Experience Exhibit’ 
for use by all Commissioners who may 
require it. 

Harrington’s Statement 

Commissioner Harrington of Massa- 
chusetts expressed his ideas on how the 
A. & H. companies should report their 
experience in the uniform’ blank 
when he offered the following statement 


loss 


to NAIC’s executive committee June 9: 

Wherever possible the reporting of loss ratios 
by policy forms in the accident and health 
business shall be on an earned and incurred 
basis. The Commissioner, may however, permit 
reporting on a written and paid basis, provided 
that the company certifies that its records are 


not readily available on an earned and incurred 
basis, and further provided that reasonably 
accurate and creditable loss ratios are pre- 
sented by the basis used. This committee be- 
leves that all accident and health companies 
should as as reasonably possible report on 
an earned incurred basis. 


soon 


Commissioner Larson moved and Su- 
perintendent Dineen seconded a motion 
to the effect that the executive commit- 
tee approve such a statement of prin- 
iple, and that it be incorporated in the 


Gordon Participates 
In CBS Radio Forum 


OPPOSES FEDERAL HEALTH INS. 


H. & A _ Conference Leader Cites 
Brookings Institution Conclusion That 
Compulsory Insurance Is Not Solution 


Harold R. Gordon, managing director, 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference, was one of four participants on 
the forum “Cross Section—U. S. A.,, 
broadcasting over the CBS network 
June 12 on the subject, “Should Con- 
gress Pass National Health Insurance 
Legislation?” Mr. Gordon’s main point 
was that an effective solution to the 
health problems of the United States 
calls for expansion of the U. S. Public 
Health Service and other public health 
agencies, plus greater study for more 
effective distribution of health, medical 
personnel, hospitals and rural medical 
facilities, and coordinated research on 
heart disease, cancer and dental health, 
rather than enactment of compulsory 
health insurance proposals. 

Mr. Gordon said the recent Brookings 
Institution report strongly endorsed our 
voluntary system of medical care “which 
has made greater progress in the appli- 
cation of medical and sanitary science 
than any other country” and frowned 
on compulsory health insurance. 


This report, continued Mr. Gordon, 
recommended that the National Govern- 
ment would be wise to leave to the in- 
dividual states the question of whether 
compulsory health insurance should be 
adopted. But it recommended the con- 
tinuance of voluntary measures for 
health insurance and pointed out the 
tremendous growth of voluntary medical 
care and hospital insurance. 

When copies of the two principal na- 
tional health proposals were sent to the 
governors of the forty-eight states, he 
revealed, forty of them replied and not 
one indicated a preference for the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill. Twenty-five of 
them favored the Taft bill. 

Mr. Gordon suggested that a_ basic 
National Health program should include 
the three main principles reached by the 
executive committee of Medical Care 
Section of the National Health Assem- 
bly, namely: “(1) That adequate medi- 
cal service for the prevention of illness, 
and care of sickness, and promotion of 
a high level of physical and mental 
health should be available to all; (2) 
that sound financing of personal health 
services require (a) application of the 
principle of prepayment or insurance 
and (b) use of public assistance for serv- 
not covered in the prepayment or 
insurance programs, and for persons for 
whose care public responsibility is ac- 
knowledged. 

(3) “That high standards and reason- 
able costs require close coordination of 
the services of physicians, hospitals and 


ices 


records of this association. The motion other health agencies, in all phases of 
carried, prevention, diagnosis and treatment.’ 
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“HOOSTER” 


The nickname applied to natives of Indiana suggests friendly, down- 
to-earth, Middle-West folks of the kind who started our company over 
40 years ago. We aim to deal with our agents and policyholders in a 
way that will reflect credit upon the name “Hoosier.” The little com- 
pany started in Indiana way back in 1907 now has assets of over 
$3,000,000.00; does business in ten states, and will write about $2,000,- 


You Have A Good Company If You Represent 
“THE HOOSIER" 


For a Contract in 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Write 
EARL S. FULLER 
127 S. Third St . 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The HOOSIER CASUALTY COMPANY, Indianapolis 
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and Health Executive in 
agency, underwriting, claims and 
branch manager. Prefer Home Off 
or executive supervisory agency work 
or branch manager. 
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With National Adjusters 
As Vice Pres. at Miami 


WALTER FOSTER 


National 
resident vice presi- 
Miami, Fla., 


claim 


Walter Foster has joined 
Adjusters, Inc., as 
dent in 


branch. 


charge of the 
He entered the insurance 
1922 in Philadelphia 


Liability as an investi- 


business in with 
the Employers’ 
was next associated with the 
insurance claims work in the Philadel- 
phia area with various insurance compa- 


gator. He 


nies until 1947 when he resigned his 
position as loss manager of the Para- 
mount Mutual Fire at Philadelphia to 
move to Miami with his family. 


Upon arrival at Miami in 1947 he be- 


came associated with a local insurance 
adjusting firm as investigator and ad- 
juster until he resigned his position to 


become associated with National Ad- 


justers on May 1. 


Mr, Foster is a graduate of Temple 


University. He is a veteran of World 
War |. He was formerly a member 
and active in the Philadelphia Shrine 
Club. 


Bridgeport Managerial 
Change Made by Travelers 


The Travelers announces the retire- 
ment of Edgar L. Haines, manager ot 
casualty lines, at the Bridgeport branch 
office. He is succeeded by John E. 
Furey, who has been assistant manager 
of the Pittsburgh branch office. 

{r. Haines joined the Travelers in 


October, 1919, and was assigned to the 
Newark branch. He was made an as- 
sistant manager and assigned to St. 


Louis in January, 1927. In August, 1929, 
he was promoted to manager at New 
Haven and in March, 1935, became 
Bridgeport manager. During World 
War I, he served as a captain in the 
Infantry and was an instructor in the 
AEF Corps and Army schools. 

Mr. Furey, native of Connecticut, 
joined the Travelers in 1923 as_ field 
assistant at Reading. In 1924, he was 
transferred to the Los Angeles office and 
in 1928 was appointed assistant manger 
there. The following year, he trans- 
ferred to Pittsburgh as assistant mana- 
ger. 
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See Closer Tieup Between 
Police-Insurance Cos. 


AS REGARDS LOST PROPERTY 


Burglary and Inland Marine Men at 
N. Y. Dinner Hear Leuci’s Plan 
for Exchange of Information 
Diligent efforts of the Burglary & 
Glass Insurance Club of New York to 
establish a closer relationship between 
the Police Department of New York 
ocal burglary, glass and inland ma- 


and 
rine underwriters reached fruition a few 
weeks ago as a result of liaison work 


done by Club President James A. Mur- 
phy of Manufacturers Casualty and his 
fellow officers. 

With the approval of Police Commis- 
sioner Wallender, Frank Leuci, custo- 
dian of recovered property in the Police 
Department, appeared as guest speaker 
at the June dinner meeting of the Bur- 
glarv & Glass Club and gave his ideas 
on a plan for systematic exchange of in- 
the insurance 


formation between com- 
panies and Police Department as_re- 
spects such recovered property. His 


talk was received with keen interest by 
229 burglary, glass and inland marine 
men as they have felt for some time that 
some of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of property which the 
Police Department’s lost property clerk 
disposes of each year, was stolen from 
insured persons. 

Leuci Outlines Plan at Luncheon 

To the gratification of those attend- 
ing—particularly claim men of burglary 
and inland marine writing companies— 
Mr. Leuci gave assurance that a plan 

worked out to the satisfaction of 
both sides. 

One feature of this plan was enlarged 
upon by Mr. Leuci when he met Tues- 
day of this week with insurance press 
and industry representatives at a New 
York luncheon arranged by President 
Murphy. His proposal is that inter- 
ested insurance trade journals should 
publish from time to time information 
about lost articles in the custody of the 
Police Department. 

At this luncheon Mr. Leuci also rec- 
ommended that insurance interests set 
up a central clearing house card system 
for all property in his custody. 

“Racket Smashers” Broadcast A!so 

Witnessed 

\n innovation at the Burglary & 
Club’s dinner meeting was the 
actual radio broadcast of Mutual Broad- 
casting System’s popular show, “Racket 
Smashers.” ‘The stars in this broadcast 

Burton kK. Turkas, Anthony J. Marsloe. 
Harry Feeney and Bill Slater—conclu- 
sively demonstrated their skill in com- 
bating crime. The broadcast took place 
at 9:30 to 10 p.m. following Mr. Leuci’s 
talk. 

Some fifty members of the Inland Ma- 
rine Claims Association joined with the 
burglary and glass insurance men and 
women at the dinner with the result 
that it was the best attended affair of 
the to date. 


E. W. Sawyer to Address 
Risk Research June 24 


I. W. Sawyer, general counsel, Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Brokers and 
National Association of Casualty & 
Suerty Agents, will speak at the annual 
meeting of Risk Research Institute, Inc. 
June 24 at George Washington Hotel, 
New York, on the subject: “After the 
Moratorium—What?” Election of di- 
rectors and then officers will take place 
at this meeting. 


DISTRIBUTES SAFETY POEM 

\ deft parody on Kipling’s poem “Tf,” 
aimed at cutting the high toll of high- 
way death, damage and injury, is the 
subject of a new educational folder just 
released by the public education depart- 
ment of the Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. The poem was written by Seymour 
laylor, traffic consultant in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
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year 


Travelers’ Publicity 
Men Win Promotion 


PORRITT ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


Messrs. Simkin, Sterns, Barsantee and 
Smith Assistant Managers; Van 
Beynum Heads Department 


Five promotions have been made in 
the publicity department of the Trav- 
elers as follows: Longshaw K. Porritt 
has been appointed associate manager 
and Colin Simkin, Edwin E. Sterns, 
Harry Barsantee and George Malcolm- 
Smith have been made assistant man- 
agers. 

Mr. Porritt, who became a member of 
the department in 1919 after two years 
overseas’ service in World War I, has 
for twenty-four years been the editor of 
the house organ published to inform and 
inspire the sales organization. 


Mr. Porritt was the first to propose 
medical payments insurance now com- 
monly sold with automobile and other 


forms of liability policies. He recognized 
the fact that a big portion of the public 
felt that car owners should provide 
medical and hospital indemnitv, whether 
they were legally liable or not, for pe- 
destrians, car guests or members of 
their own families injured as the result 
of automobile accidents. The widespread 
acceptance of the coverage has done 
much to eliminate many of the frictions 
that came up previously when there was 
no negligence on the part of the drivers 
and claims had been turned down. 
While the premium charged for such 
coverage is small, the protection has 
been so popular that the volume of in- 
come produced has been very substan- 
tial. 
Their Respective Duties 

Mr. Simkin is in charge of calendars, 
leaflets mail folders. sales pro- 
motion literature and all similar types 
of advertising. He had newspaper, in- 
surance and printing experience before 
joining the publicity department twenty- 
four years ago. He is recognized as an 
authoritv on Currier & Ives prints. 

Mr. Sterns is in charge of magazine, 
newspaper, business periodical and radio 
advertising. He joined The Travelers in 
1926 after experience in New York ad- 
vertising agencies and in the advertising 
departments of both the American To- 
bacco Co. and the Guardian Life. 

Harry Barsantee supervises the Trav- 
elers news bureau and since 1936 has 
edited and directed the preparation of 
the companies’ well known publications 
on street and highway safety. Before 
coming to Hartford, he was in charge of 
publicitv at the head office of the Na- 
tional Safety Council at Chicago and 
prior to that had been a newspaper re- 
porter and advertising writer. 

George Malcolm-Smith has been with 
the department since 1929 and is well 
known as a writer, after-dinner speaker 
and cartoonist. In addition to his in- 
surance publicity and editorial work, he 
has written three successful books of 
fiction. One of these. “Slichtly Perfect,” 
was made into a musical show that en- 
joyed a full season on Broadway and is 


direct 


now in movie form as “Are You With 
| aa 
C. W. Van Beynum will continue as 


head of the publicity department. 


Home Dividend Increased 

Directors of the Home Insurance Co 
have declared a regular semi-annual 
dividend of sixty-five cents a share on 
the common stock, payable August 2 to 
stockho'ders of record July 1. This 
declaration places the common stock on 
an annual dividend basis of $1.30 per 
share instead of $1.20. 

In view of this dividend action at the 
June meeting, a spokesman for the 
Home stated that it was expected that 
consideration of the regular semi-annual 
dividends would hereafter be given by 
the board at its monthly meetings in 
June and December rather than in July 
and January as in the past. The divi- 
dends will continue to be payable on or 
about August 1 and February 1. 
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NAIC Comp. Report 


(Continued from Page 25) 
the up side. Therefore, no inequity to 
the carrier or assureds should result. 


Sees Definite Limitation on 
Use of Data 
“Also, as brought out in our Novem- 
ber Report, the very nature of aggregate 


calendar year data, the lack of exact 
relationship between premiums and 
losses, and the influence of rapid 
changes in premium volume or in loss 
frequency and severity rates, places a 


definite limitation on the use of calen- 
dar year data in any phase of the rate 
making procedure. This is in spite of 
the evident advantage, on which there is 
no disagreement, that the use of en- 
dar year data does serve to decrease the 
lag between the rate level period and 
the period during which the rates will 
be in effect. 

“Tt is because of this recognized limi- 
tation of calendar year data that the 
plan, as submitted, provides for a mod 
erate neutral zone, or spread between 
the calendar year loss ratio and the per- 
missible, before a rate level adjustment 
factor, other than 1,000, becomes opera- 
tive. In further recognition of these 
limitations the plan also provides for a 
discounting of the calendar year 
ratio in determining the rate level ad- 
justment factor and also provides for a 
limitation of such factor between a 
minimum factor of .950 and a maximum 
factor of 1.050. Apparently there is no 
disagreement on the principles involved 
in these latter points 

“Having recognized the limitations of 
calendar year data under any circum- 
stances, and the propriety of discounting 
the calendar year ratios, there is 
no merit in excessively refining the 
initial calculations and then proceeding 
to discount them. Such procedure will 
only result in increased difficulties in 
explaining to the public the highly theo- 
retical calculations and assumptions 
which would have been employed in 
making the adjustments 

“In addition we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that, no matter what the rate- 
making procedure, it is almost a cer 
tainty that it will be found that com- 
pensation rates established in advance, 
before the policies have even been is- 
sued, will not exactly fit the experience 
that will be developed under those rates 
To expect otherwise would be to expect 
the ability to forecast with exactitude 
future payrolls, compensation and medi- 
cal losses.” 

In closing his report Mr. Roeber said 
that if the NAIC desires that the rate 
level adjustment factor permit a greater 
fluctuation in the average rate level than 
that provided by the plan as submitted, 
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SUCCUMBS TO HEART ATTACK 
Otway M. Conard Dies at 56; Was Ort- 


standing Auto Underwriter; Execu- 


tive Secretary, Standard Accident 
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REMOVES SUSPENSION ORDER 
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Driver Bdnostiona’ Clinic of Mass. 
Bonding Doing Effective Job 


Massachusetts Bonding is doing 
job in the accident preven- 
through the medium of a 
‘linic which is housed 


bus. 


The 
an effective 
tion field 
educational « 
flexible 
Graf, 
company in 


driver 
in a new 
Shae 


of the 


assistant vice president 
charge of its engi- 
is in charge of this 
worked as a unit 


neering department, 
and 


activity his staff 


blinding headlights for a specific length 
of time and then is measured his or her 
return to normal vision. 

. Field of vision or one’s ability to 
see objects approaching from the side 
checked. The Mobile Drivers 
Laboratory, through these scientific de- 
vices, measures the individual’s strong 
and weak points of driving aptitudes. 


is also 





in designing and construction of the 
equipment that is used for driver tests 
in the clinic. It is felt that the clinic 
affords the seasoned ‘car driver as well 
is the driver of the future an oppor- 


tunity to secure a personalized result of 














their own physical driving abilities. Says 
Mr. G 
“Psycho-physical testing, as presented 
by our clinic constructively mirrors an 
individual's braking reaction time, his 
steering or concentration ability, and 
provides coordination test including 
both braking and steering. 
of the importance that vision 
la safe driving, eye conditions 
affecting color, visual acuity, vertical 
imbalance, depth perception (one’s abil- 
ity to judge distance), we also check lat- 
eral imbalance.” 
Headlight Glare 
\ bugaboo for many motorists is sub- 
jection to strong headlight glare. This 
the clinic, Mr. Graf explains 
driver to expose himself to 





Emphasis is placed on the idea that 


these tests are purely educational in 
character and do not affect one’s l- 
cense. The tests are given on a volun- 
tary basis. 


Pedestrian requirements, such as, 
alertness, vision, carefulness and atten- 
tion, are emphasized. 

Prime use of the clinic is for the serv- 
icing of agents and policyholders of the 
company. 


Aware of the need for positive, con- 
structive action in promoting a_ con- 
sciousness of driving ability among all 
drivers and the public in general, the 
Massachusetts Bonding affords the use 
of this clinic to state motor vehicle 


departments and educational departments 
engaged in teaching pre-driver train- 
ing, and other organizations interested 
in this work. 

Much of the work with this equipment 
has been accomplished in cooperation 
with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in testing Police Department In- 
Training Service Schools. 





INSURANCE SOCIETY SLATE 


Barbour, Nominating Committee Chair- 
man, Announces Nominations for 
Directors of New York Society 








Robert P. Barbour, formerly United 
States manager, Northern Assurance Co., 
now retired, chairman of the nominating 
committee of the Insurance Society of 
New York, announces. the following 
nominations for directors to be elected 
at the annual meeting June 24: 

Francis ©. Affeld, Ir., Affeld, Sowers 
& Herrick; Ralph H. Blanchard, Co 
lumbia University; Lester D. Egbert, 
president, Brown, Crosby & Co.; Har 
old Jackson, president, Wm. H. McGee 
& Co.; Edward King, president, Hooper 
Holmes Bureau; Joseph J. Magrath, 
Chubb & Son; Cortlandt Otis, vice pres 
ident, Johnson & ieesies® Franklin B 
Tuttle, executive vice president, Metro 
politan Life Insurance Co 

The other members of the nominating 
committee are William B. Carter, vice 
president, Merchants Fire Assurance 
Corp.; Vincent Cullen, president, N; 
tional Surety Corp.; Archibald J. Smith, 
president, Zweig, Smith & Co., and 

I ‘aylor, executive vice presi 

litan Life 


ADDS 3 SAFETY BOOKLETS 


new titles have been added to 
the list of pocket-size safety guides pub- 
ished by the accident prevention depart 








ment, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. They are: “Your Guide to 
Safety When Blasting,” “Your Guide 
tor the Safe Use of Hand Tools” and 
“Your Guide to Safety Theatre 
Employve.” 


OPENS NEW CLAIM OFFICES 
Hartford A. & I. Names Potter at 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Van Schaack 

at Canton, Ohio 
Hartford Accident & 
Co. has opened new claim offices in 
Fitchburg, Mass., and Canton, Ohio. 
The Fitchburg office is under the 
jurisdiction of Worcester, and Robert J. 
Potter is in charge. He is a native of 
Leominster, Mass., and a graduate of 
Fitchburg High School and Holy 
College in 1940 He has been 
ciated with the Hartford A. & I. 
1941, serving in Worcester. 
Harold S. Van Schaack is in charge 
ot the Canton office. He is a native of 
Coxsackie, N. Y., and a graduate of 
Hamilton College and Albany Law 
School. He is a member of the New 
York Bar He has been associated 
with the Hartford A. & I. since 1943. 


COIN MACHINES NOT TAXABLE 
At Austin, Tex., June 5, Attorney Gen- 
eral Price Daniel ruled that coin- oper- 
ated machines which sell insurance poli- 
cies are not taxable under state law. He 
explained that such a machine “does not 
prepare the contract of insurance, but 
merely performs the service of delivery.’ 
The machines are operated at airports 
by Associated Aviation Underwriters. 


The 


Indemnity 


Cross 
aSSO- 


since 


NAIA PUBLISHES ‘BROCHURE 

The National Association of Insurance 
\gents has published a new brochure, 
‘Ten Headline Activities of Your 
NAIA.” Ten current issues are treated 
in question and answer. There are also 
photographs of sixteen committee chair 
men with brief outlines of the com 
mittee activities. 


Gebelein Talks Before 
Credit Men at Toledo 


REPESENTS AETNA C. & S. CO. 


Says Unless Insurance Is Bought Ac- 
cording to Definite Plan, Business 
Firm Will Have Wrong Program 





“Unless insurance is bought according 
to plan, it is a safe bet that a business 
firm not only does not have exactly 
the right insurance program; it does 
not even have the program it intended 
to have,” Edward F. Gebelein, home of- 
fice representative of the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co., told the Toledo 
(Ohio) Association of Credit Men in a 
recent address. 

Introduced by Frank Kase, chairman 
of the Credit Men’s “insurance advisory 
night,” and vice pres'dent of Picton- 
Cavanaugh, Inc., Aetna general agency 
in Toledo, Mr. Gebelein said: 
insurance pro- 
collaboration 
who knows 

be 
who 


“Arranging a sound 
gram calls for intensive 
between the insurance buyer, 
the intricacies of the business to 
insured, and an insurance agent 
knows the insurance business. 

Coverage May Overlap 

“All too often, insurance policies are 
purchased one at a time over a period 
of years without due regard to the fact 
that coverage under one contract may 
overlap or otherwise interfere with cov- 
erage under another contract. 

“In addition, changes 
occurring either in the insurance busi- 
ness or in the operations of the firm 
insured, and it is not surprising that 
what may_have been an ideal insurance 
program a year or two ago is today a 
monstrosity.” 


are constantly 


Emphasizing the need for expert in- 
surance analysis as an essential step in 
the pear of an insurance program, 
Mr. Gebelein cited a number of preva- 
lent program deficiencies from his own 
experience as an analyst: 

(1) With respect to fire insurance, 
failure to include extended coverage, 
malicious mischief and vandalism: fail- 
ure properly ta cover all insurable forms 
of consequential damage; failure to in- 
sure against business interruption or, if 
covered, to insure on the proper form; 
failure to meet co-insurance require- 
ments. 


Criminal Loss Exposures 

With respect to criminal loss ex- 
posures, failure to insure against dishon- 
esty of employes; failure to camply 
with policy conditions relative to keep- 


(2) 


ing of records or furnishing the pro- 
tection for which credits were allowed 
in the rate. 

(3) Liability insurance written on a 


specific hazard rather than a 
hensive basis. 

(4) Failure to insure against liability 
for damage to property of others, usu- 
ally because of failure to visualize how 
serious such claims may be. The prod- 
ucts lability hazard frequently is ignored 
for the seme reason. 

(5) Failure properly to insure against 
compensation on out-of-state 
operations. 

Quoting percentages 
recommendations in several thousand 
insurance analyses, he said that: 42% 
were subject to co-insurance penalties; 
39% were entitled to rate reductions: 
36% had policies containing incorrect 
statements; 31% had overlapping cover- 
age or insurance exceeding their re- 
quirements; 30% did not have the best 
available policy for the risks insured; 
and 22% failed to comply with all 
policy conditions, 


compre- 


losse S 


from a check of 


Risks Commonly Ignored 


In addition to these more common 
coverage deficiencies, Mr. Gebelein de- 
scribed a number of other risk condi- 


tions commonly ignored in business 
firms’ insurance program’ because of 
their unusual or unforseen nature. 

\s a preliminary to a five-point 
gram for adequate business 
coverage, Mr. Gebelein 


pro- 
insurance 
counseled the 


COMPANY TO REINCORPORATE 


Its License Refused by Commissioner, 
Latonia Casualty Co., Kentucky, 
to Refinance 


C. P. Thurman, State Insurance Dj- 
rector, has won his first skirmish, jp 
which he had refused to license the 


Latonia Casualty Co., of Covington, Ky, 


to write taxicab and similar public con- 
veyance casualty insurance, on the 
grounds that the company’s fin:ncial 
set-up, did not warrant its being [j- 
censed. 

The company brought ge in the 
Circuit Court of Franklin County, 


Frankfort, in an endeavor to force issu- 
ance of its license. 

Clifford E. Smith, attorney, Frankfort, 
employed. by the state as a_ special 
attorney in the matter, argued that the 
company with no surplus, would have 
its capital impaired, almost at the out- 
set. It was also argued that thirteen 
persons were listed as_ incorporators 
who were not stockholders; that its 
proposed $125,000 capital set-up, in- 
cluded $70,000 in cash and $55,000 of 
first mortgage notes on property held 
by a furniture dealer of Covington, 
and the value of the mortgage notes 
was questioned. Counsel contended that 
the capital set up was not sound and 
that the mortgage notes were listed at 
considerably more than they were worth. 

The company now has decided to re- 
incorporate with $50,000 cash capital, 
$20,000 cash surplus, and not to include 
the mortgage notes. It contended that 
under the law it only needed $50,000 
capital to incorporate, because its busi- 
ness will be motor vehicles, chiefly taxi- 
cabs. After revising its set-up license 
will be applied for. 





supervision of all insurance under one 
company official. 
“Then,” said Mr. Gebelein, “you as 


that official must: 

“1. Select your insurance agent as 
you would your lawyer or your doctor 
on professional ability and not 
ability. Make that agent your partner, 
think of him as a member of your staff, 
give him your complete confidence. 
Agency service is a major factor in 
determining the value of the insurance 
you buy. After you have selected your 
agent, secure from him an insurance 
analysis that meets the specifications | 
have indicated. 


soci- 


Keep Agent Informed 

“2. Keep your agent fully informed 
of every change in your firm’s business 
operations that may have even the slight- 
est bearing on your insurance program. 
To do this effectively, you must arrange 
for key personnel—your foremen, su- 
perintendents or branch managers—to 
report promptly all such changes to 
you, the insurance buyer or insurance 
manager. Recently, because a foreman 
placed stock in an uninsured ware- 
house location, a manufacturer sustained 
a $20,000 uninsured loss. 

“3. With the assistance of your agent, 
determine which risks you wish to in- 
sure. It is unlikely that you will insure 
all of them, for it is said that anything 
is insurable if the rate is adequate. In 
making a decision, ask yourself, ‘Would 
the loss be an inconvenience or a catas- 
trophe ?’ 

“4. Make certain that the companies 
with which you place insurance are li- 


censed in all states where loss could 
occur; further, that they have good 
service facilities in those states. 


Investigate Service Beyond Contract 
“5. Do not buy on price alone. | 
know you are ever conscious of the ever- 
narrowing margin between rising costs 
and selling prices, but insurance is like 


any other commodity; you usually get 
what you pay for. Investigate the se- 
curity and service behind the contract 


“The most expensive insurance is the 
kind that doesn’t pay off when loss 
occurs,” Mr. Gebelein concluded. 

Following Mr. Gebelein’s address, the 
meeting featured a panel question per id 
by Paul M. McBride, manager of West- 
ern Adjustment Bureau; Charles Lamb, 
state agent, Automobile Insurance C: 
Mr. Kase, and Mr. Gebelein. 
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"The W hirr of Spinning W heels” 


CCT AWRENCE YE INDIAN,” valued .at four 

L pounds, was numbered among Cap- 
tain John Whipple’s worldly possessions in 
his will drawn in 1683. The numerous 
household items in his inventory, including 
“basons, pottingers and silly bub pots,” to- 
gether with his homestead, farm lands, 
“piges, cowes and swyne,” mark him as 
unusually wealthy for the period. 

The captain was the second of three John 
Whipples who lived in the old homestead 





Mischievous boys dropped a calf down this chimney. 





in Ipswich, Massachusetts, that bears 
their name. Though the exact date 
when the earliest section of the house 
was built has not been determined, 
the first John Whipple acquired it in 
1642. As Deacon and later as Ruling 
Elder, this eminent Puritan was one 
of the leaders in church and 
town government. 
Elder Whipple’s son, Captain John, 
was a businessman and soldier. While 
serving in King Philips War he 
gained possession of the Indian men- 
tioned in his inventory. As his son, 
Major John, had six daughters but 
no male heir, the house passed to the 
major’s daughter Mary and her hus- 
band and was owned by their de- 
scendants until 1838. 

Now the headquarters of the Ips- 
wich Historical Society, the Whipple 
house is considered one of the best 
examples of earliest seven- 
teenth-century colonial archi- 
tecture in New England. 
Faithfully restored to its original 
period, it recreates in the imagination 
the daily life of the Puritans. As the 
Ipswich historian, Rev. Thomas 
Franklin Waters, has said, “The old 
pavement in the dooryard rings again 
with the hoof-beats of Capt. Whip- 
ple’s horse hurrying to lead his troop- 
ers to repel an Indian assault . . . the 
whirr of spinning wheels, the rumble 
of the loom overhead, the beat of the 





churn, the roar of great winter fires, the 
hissing of meats on the long spits, the voices 
of children at play or demurely reciting the 
catechism, the good wife’s chat with neigh- 
boring gossips . . . all the history of other 
days becomes a speaking witness to the 
simplicity of the old Puritan home life.” 





Household implements used by the Puritan family. 


The Home, through its agents and 
brokers, is America’s leading insurance 
protector of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


* THE HOME * 
Arsureance Company 


NEW YORK 


FIRE @ AUTOMOBILE ® MARINE INSURANCE 
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...and BASIC to the insurance 


industry is Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market 
dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 
Casualty + Fidelity Fire + Inland Marine 


Surety Ocean Marine 





90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7 : 130 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 
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VACATION-TIME IS ACCIDENT-TIME! 


And now, when your customers are 
planning their vacations, why not help 


them plan their Accident Protection, too? 
* * * 


Accident Protection can and should be tailored 
to their individual requirements; it will pay hos- 
pital, surgical, medical, nursing bills; death or 
dismemberment; and a weekly income during 


partial or total disability. 


Where there’s good Accident Insurance, if a 


bad accident happens, there’ll be no unpleasant 





Cig 
PROTECT 


financial aftermath of a vacation holiday. 


Tell your customers how you can arrange the 
right coverage for their own needs and pocket- 
books...and how you personally oversee prompt 
fair payment of all just claims, when they are in- 
jured. Let them know what a valuable invest- 
ment they make in accident insurance when they 
get your services, plus a good policy in a good 
company. 

And let INDEMNITY’s experienced Accident 
and Health Department specialists help you plan 


the right Accident Protection. 


INDEMNITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


Saat 99 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


UPTOWN: 60 EAST 42nd STREET 


BROOKLYN: 188 MONTAGUE STREET 
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What’s Ahead in Contract Bond Field? 


Construction Industry Reports At Least 259% Gain in Contract Awards To 


Date With Backlog of Work So Big That Jobs Will Be Let Despite High 


Costs; Surety Underwriters Expect 359% to 50% Gain in Premiums for Year 


But Are Scrutinizing Contractors 


What are the prospects for contract 
bond production in this critical post- 
war year? Will rising construction costs 
and shortages of material continue to 
impede the construction industry in the 
enormous job that faces it, or will the 
public and business give the “go-ahead 
sign” to enable the industry to release 
the reported backlog of more than $40 
billion in identifiable projects yet to be 
put on the market? How about labor 
and management relations? A minimum 
of strikes during 1948 will have an im- 
portant bearing on the quality and quan- 
tity of work produced. How about 
financing? While an increase in money 
is available for so-called “self-liquidat- 
ing” construction—highways and bridges 

will individual contractors be able to 
measure up to the financial require- 
ments of surety home offices? Finally, 
what about joint venture building? 

These are some of the chief ques- 
tions in the minds today of both pro- 
ducers and company underwriters in the 
contract bond field, who are confident 
of a big increase in their premium writ- 
ings this year. Their thinking and ac- 
tion, however, is necessarily being 
guided by trends in the construction 
industry, and a vigilant watch is being 
kept. In an effort to show a cross sec- 
tion of thinking on these problems, The 
Kastern Underwriter has invited the na- 
tion’s leading contract bond executives 
to present their views. They will not 
supply all of the answers but what they 
say should be helpful and encouraging 
to the producers of the business. 


Prominent Executives Participate 
_ The list of those participating is as 
follows: 
_ Hale Anderson, vice president, Fidel- 
ity & Casualty; Harold F. Barnes, su- 
perintendent, surety department, Em- 
ployers’ Liability; E. Kemp Cathcart, 
vice president, Maryland Casualty; Ar- 
thur M. Clark, vice president and chief 
underwriter, National Surety Corp.; 
Charles C. Conlon, vice president, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; J. P. 
Hacker, vice president, Standard Acci- 
dent ; R. A. Hubbard, vice president, 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp.; Car- 
roll W. Laird, assistant secretary, In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica; W. Stanley Kite, president, Manu- 
lacturers Casualty; W. E. Krafft, vice 
president, Continental Casualty; Dan 
Kirby, president, Western Surety Co.: 
7 U. Smith, secretary, The Travelers; 
Wilmot M. Smith, vice president, Aetna 
Casualty & Surety; A. Gordon Stiff, as- 
sistant Manager, contract department, 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 

__ W. D. Dean Sets the Stage 

rhe stage for this symposium was set 
by William D. Dean, well known to 
Many surety bond executives as general 
manager of the Bureau of Contract In- 
lormation, Inc., of Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Dean’s general statement that con- 
tract awards for the year to date have 
been running well ahead of those in the 
like 1947 period is supported by the 
hgures recently released by the “Engi- 
neering News-Record” which show that 
for the first twenty weeks of this year 
total construction was 25% ahead of a 
year ago, amounting to $2,464,406,000. 
State and municipal work is  sizably 


By Wattace L. CLapp 


Features of This Edition 


In the busy, hectic year of 1947 the leading stock and mutual casualty- 
surety companies of the country reached an all-time high in premium writ- 
ings despite their strenuous efforts to hold down volume on some major lines 
—notably automobile. Total countrywide production on a written basis of 
the 111 companies licensed in New York, whose results are tabulated in this 
edition, was $1,854,968,326 compared with nearly $1,500,000,000 in 1946. 
As the individual company results indicate, the loss experience showed suffi- 
cient improvement over 1946 to permit an over-all underwriting profit for 


ahead in volume but private construction 
is running behind, 

Mr. Dean, an optimist, says that de- 
spite high construction strikes, 
shortages and politics, the contract bond 
departments this year should expect a 
big volume of business. An_ over-all 
view of the picture is that the construc 
tion industry has potential capacity to 
execute volume of close to $23 billion 
in work. In fact, the construction back- 
log is so big that work will go ahead 
despite high costs. 

Offering a word of caution, Mr. Dean 
says that losses will probably show some 
increases, and adds: “Underwriters 
might well give thought to the effect 
which Marshall Plan purchases and the 
Re-Armament Program are going to 
have on materials, labor and equipment. 
Bank credit, also may not be so freely 
available as heretofore. Decidedly, this 
is not a time to neglect any of the time- 
tested precautions which are the founda- 
tion of success in the contract bond 
field.” 

Justifies Joint Venture Trend 

Speaking of the present trend towards 
wide utilization of joint ventures in 
construction, Mr. Dean says it is not a 
fad but an expedient necessitated by 
the tremendous size and cost of many 
public works nowadays. By means of a 
group bid the required financing and 
organization are brought together, but 
the risk is spread among the partici- 
pants. It is pointed out that bond under- 
writers long years ago recognized the 
value of joint ventures for those pur- 
“They know,” says Mr. Dean, 
“that the building of many-million-dol- 
lar public projects may be accomplished 
by any one of three methods: (1) by 
dividing the project into sections small 
enough to suit the capacity of the aver- 
age bidder; (2) by inviting contractor- 
combinations large enough to compete 
for the entire project; (3) by a day- 
labor system of construction similar to 
that used by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority whereby contractors and con- 
tract bonds are eliminated entirely. 

“Of these methods, the second is 
usually the safest and most economical. 
Therefore, unless a sufficient number of 
contractors grow large enough to pro- 
vide real competition on such hazardous, 
long-term jobs we can expect more joint 
ventures. So long as they continue to 
be organized and conducted along sound 
business principles for the purpose afore- 
mentioned their use will contribute much 
to the flexibility of the contract method.” 

Producers An Important Factor 

There is complete agreement among 
our participants that the insurance pro- 
ducer is an important factor in contract 
bond underwriting. Harold F. Barnes 
of the Employers’ speaks of them as the 
“first” underwriter, nearest to the source 
of business and in close contact with 
persons who know the contractor per- 
sonally. Therefore, the producers have 
the best opportunity to ascertain a con- 
tractor’s financial condition which, it is 
generally recognized, is of foremost im- 
portance from an underwriting stand- 
point. 

Even though the actual underwriting 
of the bond is usually handled in the 
company field offices and in home offices, 


costs, 


poses. 


both classes of carriers. 


As in previous years, this edition features a five-year tabulation of 
countrywide experience of all carriers as well as their line-by-line writings 
in New York State. Results are shown on an earned premium basis to losses 


incurred. Loss ratios are also given. 


These production figures, although highly significant, do not give the 
complete 1947 picture of the casualty-surety industry. The pressure tightened 
as the year closed, and agents and brokers particularly fought for greater 
recognition of their rights under Public Law 15. Their position is set forth 
in this edition by a nationally known spokesman. Likewise, the large buyers 
of insurance have had their problems and one of their number is given an 
opportunity to suggest improvements needed in the business. 

Because of the sentiment among surety bond executives that contract 
bond business is due for a “banner year” in 1948 our lead-off article contains 
a cross section of opinion on “what’s ahead” in this line. The contributions 
of fourteen home office men to the success of this symposium is gratefully 
acknowledged. In addition, the producer’s viewpoint on contract bond pro- 


duction is presented. 


Producers are given further recognition for the part they are playing 
in a nation-wide movement to improve the auto accident and fatality experi- 
ence. Our article on this subject shows how the NAIA and Association of 
Casualty & Surety Cos. have organized jointly under the campaign theme, 
“Safety Is Good Business.” A companion article, “Don’t Bet Against Acci- 
dents” will provide sales ammunition for soliciting A. & H. and casualty 


business. 


For most aviation pools the past year was gloomy but at least one 
underwriter sees some “bright spots” ahead now that corrective forces are 


at work in the aircraft industry. 


Improvements in the fidelity bond field receive their due share of atten- 
tion at the hands of a sales-minded home office executive who has examined 
trends in coverage over the past ten years. 

One of this edition’s objectives is to provide producers with suggestions 
to improve their agency operations. Along this line, three who are well 


known have written on “Office Routine Shortcuts. 


” 


Finally, the presidents 


of two companies, who have put to practical use their formulas for success, 


offer guidance and inspiration to our 


WALLACE L. 


agents understand that this is no re- 
flection on their ability or alertness. As 
Carroll W. Laird explains it, “company 
files contain a wealth of information not 
available to agents, and many _ bonds 
require advance arrangements for large 
amounts of reinsurance or co-suretyship 
These are usually a company function.” 

The agent, however, has important 
duties to perform and he performs them 
capably. He must secure and present to 
the underwriter complete underwriting 
information and recommendation based 
on his local investigation of the contrac- 
tor through banks, sub-contractors, ma- 
terialmen, architects, etc. Successful 
contract bond producers realize that 
prompt authorization from underwriters 
is dependent upon the receipt from the 


readers. 


Crapp, Casualty-Surety Editor. 


field of sufficient information upon which 
to base a decision. The more skill and 
speed with which the agent supplies such 
information, the better his chances for 
home office acceptance of the business 

Some helpful suggestions that can be 
used in sizing up a contractor’s standing 
in his community, his character, financial 
position, etc. are also offered by Mr 
Barnes in an article that appeared in the 
“Employers’ Pioneer.” He says that a 
man’s ability and experience, and his 
honesty, too, can be told by finding out 
about some of the largest jobs he has 
recently completed. “It is also desirable 
to know how the contractor gets along 
with his labor. This is because labor is 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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your client has an accident, he’ll recover 


a lot quicker if you have done this for him— 


1. Covered him against accidents any- 


where, anytime. 


2. Made sure that his insurance is ade- 
quate to pay hospital and doctor's 


bills. 


3. Provided him with a weekly indem- 
nity in the event that he is unable 
to work. 


4. Provided his family with a principal 
sum payment in the event of his 
death. 








If you want your clients to have accident insurance which does all 
this, sell them a Travelers Modern Accident Policy—the very best in 


accident insurance. 











THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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What of the Future Under Public Law 15? 


Insurance Producers Must Keep Out of Area of Vulnerability After June 30; 


United Front Vital but Must Result From Sound Thinking and Analysis 


of Problems- Not From Agreements for Concerted Action 


The questions posed by the editor of 
this edition suggest a rationalization of 
the status of producers after June 30 
If he anticipates from me a note 
of pessimism he will be disappointed. 
The future of producers never was so 
bright. Only 
can dim the prospect. 

The ordeal through which insurance 
has been passing since it became com- 


fumbling of opportunity 


merce has matured insurance production 
Petty 
producers are giving way to 


appreciably. jealousies among 
types of 
realization that major issues affect all 
No longer are they willing to 
pernut differing views on details O1 Op- 
erauion to play one group against an- 
ther and prevent the production part 
surance trom attailiny its potchdal 
ngth, politically and otherwise, tor 
good of the pubuc and the weilare 
it tue insurance business. 
With this maturity has come a reali- 
zation that the ever-increasing com- 
plexity of insurance 1s rapidly convert- 
ing the functions of a producer into a 
true profession, and a determination to 
unprove, in every possibie way, the 
services they and the insurance business 
an render the pubic. In ever-increas- 
ing numbers producers are supporting 
their national, state, and 
cal—not because they believe the as- 
sociations have something to give them, 
believe have 


allie 








associations 


but because they they 

something to give, through their asso- 
cations, to their profession. This is 
manifestation of a spirit that will not 


be denied. 
Disappointment Rather Than IIl-Feeling 
Notwithstanding what many producers 
somewhat shabby treat- 
months from some in- 
there seems to be no 
general ill-feeling toward carriers on 
the part of producers. Rather the feel- 
ing seems to be one of disappointment 
at what they believe is lack of apprecia- 
tion by company organizations of the 
necessity of carrier-producer coopera- 
tion—a lack that has been conspicuously 
absent in their discussions with indi- 
vidual company executives. Confident 
in their own strength and in the sound- 
ness of their views, producers are not 
only willing but anxious to cooperate 
with insurance carriers’ organizations 
for the good of the business as rapidly 


believe to be 
ment in recent 
urance Carriers, 


as those organizations are willing to 
recognize that “co” in “cooperation” has 
significance. 


Whether or not carriers admit it, pro- 
ducers are partners with them in the 
insurance business. It was producers 
who made our country the best insured 
country in the world. It was producers 
who built confidence in the insurance 
business. Producers’ names, not com- 
pany names, are relied upon by the pub- 
lic as assurance that their needs are 
met. The common answer is “John 
Smith takes care of my insurance.” 

The individual company executive 
realizes fully his reliance upon his pro- 


By Ermer Warren SAWYER 


General Counsel, National Association of Insurance Brokers, 
and National Association of Casualty © Surety Agents 


ducers, and treats them as partners in 
his business. Knowing that producers 
are closer to the public, he counsels with 
them and they combine their ideas. It 
is out of such partnership contributions 
that carriers and producers have pros- 
pered, and insurance has become an en- 
ormous and an indispensable business. 


Producers Must Look Out for 
Themselves 


When unpleasantness arises between 
carriers and producers, it seems always 
to stem from carrier organizations. At 
times they seem to show a callous in- 
difference to the rights of producers and 
to their stake in this great business. 
The disparity between organization po- 
sitions and the views of individual com- 
pany executives is amazing, to say the 
least. 

Whatever may be the reasons for dif- 
ferent treatment of producers by com- 


organization will be subject to the scru- 
tiny of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Sherman Act Is Principal Concern 
While we have had public assurances 
both from Attorney General Tom C 
Clark and General Counsel William T 
Kelley of the Federal Trade Commission 
that neither the Department of Justice 
nor the Federal Trade Commission in- 
tends immediately to make matters diffi- 
cult for the insurance business, it seems 
obvious that every producers’ organiza- 
tion should proceed from the beginning 
along lines that will remove it as far as 
possible from the area of vulnerability 
The principal concern of producers’ 
organizations is the Sherman Act. 
Agreements for concerted action may, 
for the purpose of appraising the effect 
of the Sherman Act, be loosely divided 
into two general types: 
1. Agreements that the 


tamper with 











Three Questions and Their Significance 


Questions uppermost in the minds of many insurance producers as well as 
leaders of producer organizations—concerning their status and the legality of their 
association activities after June 30 under Public Law 15—are frankly discussed in 


the article appearing on this page. 
asked to direct attention t 


the producer organizations which he counsels, regarding them. 


Its author, Judge Elmer Warren Sawyer, was 
three main problems and to express the attitude of 


The questions are: 


1. “How will the expiration of the moratorium affect insurance producers ? 


2. “How can producers present a 
in concert? 


united 


front without agreements to act 


3. “Can there be uniformity of action among producers without violation of 


>” 


Federal anti-trust laws: 


Admittedly there will not be full agreement with Judge Sawyer’s views on 
these questions, and in publishing them The Eastern Underwriter does not take 


a position on either side. 


However, no one will deny that he is motivated by a 


high sense of loyalty to the industry in his stated insistence that “differences of 
view be subordinated to unanimity on all issues that affect all alike.” 


In addition to being general counsel of two national organizations of producers, 
Judge Sawyer is counsel to the Insurance Brokers Association of New York, Inc., 
the Chicago Board of Underwriters and various local boards around the country. 








pany executives and company organiza- 
tions, the course of producers is clear- 
they must look out tor themselves, and 
they intend to do so to the best of their 
ability. And in doing so they want and 
expect to have the full support of their 
ive friends. 


many company-executive 

How can producers cooperate effec- 
tively after June 30, 1948? 

Every association of insurance pro- 
ducers—national, state, or local—is a 


trade association. With the expiration 
of the moratorium created by the Mc- 
Carran Act on June 30, every activity of 
a producers’ organization, because there 
is virtually no state regulation of such 
organizations, will become subject to 
the application of those provisions of 
the Federal anti-trust laws not presently 
applicable. Stated another way, all ac- 
tivities of producers’ organizations will, 
on July 1, become fully subject to the 
Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, the 
Robinson - Patman Anti - discrimination 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act. And every action of a producers’ 


which 
intent 


price structure (the rates), 
per se, illegal, whether the 
result be good or evil. 

2. Agreements that do not 
with the price structure, which 
ject to a rule of reason, and, theoreti- 
cally, at least, are not illegal unless 
they adversely affect a substantial part 
of the insurance business. 

While the general rules frequently are 
stated as above, determinatic the 
application of the Sherman Act is al- 
ways a factual matter. Is an agreement 
among producers or between producers 
and companies upon rates of commis- 
sion a tampering with price structure, or 
is it merely an apportionment of a part 
of an expense factor? Does the 
that a resulting rate is subject to state 
approval remove objection to agreement 
upon a part of the rate? Does agree- 
ment upon a part of a rate violate the 
law? These and many other compar- 
able questions can be answered defin- 
itely only by our courts. 

With respect to agreements 


are, 
and 


tamper 


are sub 


m oft 


tact 


that do 





ELMER WARREN SAWYER 








not directly affect price the situation is 

- ll , } “WaT we aw shat 
equally obscure. No one can say what 
a “substantial part” of inst means 
Does it mean a substantial part of the 
entire business in tl , or within 
a limited geographi And what 
is a “substantial” only one 





point may we be sure, and that is that 
“substantial” is I 


being constantly tigl 








ened by our courts to fer 
ence with the free flow of c 
Protection Needed for Agreements 
Early in the deliberati of the In- 
. : 





surance All y Committee, the 
National Association of Insurance Brok- 
and the National Association 
ilty & Surety Agents attempted 
other segments of the busi- 
producers needed protection 

+ 1 


ers, Inc. 








to cony 
ness that 









for agreements among themselves and 
with companies, companies 
needed protection nents with 
producers all 

Surance This eft 

cess, even though one metl 

gested by which such 


ve protected by I 
creating power in a s 
compensation of producers. T 
mittee proceeded to protect th 
panies by creating state regulation of 
their own concerted actions and price- 
fixing agreements, even of so-called ad 
organizations of companies. 


Now we see the groups that declined 


State 


ate to fix the 





to help disturbed by the possible appli- 
cation of the Sherman Act to such 
agreements. The fire company organi- 


zations (and here distinction is 





again 





drawn between organizations car- 
- discuss commissions 
the ground that such 

ed action would be illegal. The 








( 
t these organizations apparently 
e in consulting among them- 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 
1943-47 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








the seventh consecutive year the 
stock casualty-surety companies licensed 
in New York and doing a countrywide 
business went ahead in premium produc- 
reached an all-time 
a written and 
premiums of 


For 


year and 
writings on both 
earned basis. Total written 
seventy-eight carriers as reported to 
the New York Insurance Department 
amounted to $1,436,061,197, a gain of 
over the 1946 figure of $1,125,- 
total earned premiums were 
$1,313,: 580,996 which represented 27.4% 
increase over 1946 for the same car- 
riers. On the earned basis the production 
was $282,600,943 which, based 
past standards, is staggering. 


tion last 
high in 


27.6% 
273,500; 


increase 
on any 


Furthermore the volume continues to 
climb with no one bold enough to pre- 
dict what the percentage of increase 
will be for 1948. 


Under the impetus of increased rates, 
1 increase in the number of 


the recore 

cars on the roads and the new and more 
Stringent financial responsibility laws, 
the automobile insurance writings rose 
sharply in volume last year—the  per- 
centage of increase being greater than 
in any other casualty-surety lines. Al- 
though considerable improvement was 
made in automobile loss experience it 
Was not sufficient to produce an over- 
all underwriting profit in these lines. 
The combined loss for the three auto- 
mobile lines was more than $47,000,000 
as compared with a 1946 loss of more 


than $85,000,000, 

xcept for automobile, g 
and boiler and machinery, all other cas- 
ualty lines remained profitable. Over-all 
underwriting showed a decided improve 


sprinkler 


lass, 


ment with a drop of about five points 

in combined loss and expense ratio on 

an actual case basis for reserves. This 

has been encouraging to company ex 

ecutives who, a year ago, were con 
Company 


Accident & Casualty of Winterthur. 


Aetna Casualty & Surety..... 


Allstate Insurance 


American Automobile 


American Casualty 


American Credit Indemnity 


fronted 


an 


creased overhead 
The picture has changed for the 
higher 1 
market, 
profit 


market. 
better: 


} 
{OSS 


an 


for 

The 
forts on 
to hold their 


with 


witness 
ratios, 
the year 
past 
the 


mounting 
increasing volume of 


the 
rising 
over-all underwriting 


or $12,334,688. 
further ef- 


1947, 
year 
part 
volume 


loss 
business, 


ratios on 


in- 


and a declining stock 


stock 


witnessed 


lower 
plus 


of 9% 


of individual carriers 


down in the 


auto- 


mobile lines but despite that effort auto- 


mobile 
basis increased by 
property 
ratio in 


of 


455,921. 
ratio of 


liability 


64.4% 


$261,388,308. In 
ratio was 67.9% 


$143,129,053 
1946 of $95,133,014 in 


writings 


damage 
automobile 
an earned premium volume of $347,- 
This compared 
ot 
automobile 
of earned premiums of 
80.7% in 
earned premiums. 


compared 


32.9% 


on 
and 
by 50.5%. 
liability 


with 1946 


earned 


automobile 
Total 


loss 


55.4% 


loss 


earned premiums of 


P.D. the 


with 


loss 


Loss experience on auto collision busi- 
ness improved enough last year to show 
an over-all underwriting profit of 1.7%, 
compared with 


the 


29.7% 
previous year. 


underwriting loss 


Workmen’s Comp. Line Showed Profit 


On a 


sizably 


increased 


volume 


the 


workmen's compensation line showed an 


underwriting 
compared with 3.1% 
employment 


profit last 


and 


high 


year 


were 


of 8.0% 
profit in 1946, Full 
wages 


the 


chief factors at work to produce $312,- 


626,080 in 
with $250,919,219 in 


ol 24.6%. Loss 
proved, the 
311,680) compared 
1946, and with 
$54.5% and 57.7%. 


Ranking 
sation in total writings, 
health lines continued ‘ 
and with the production pace at a 


1947 
Earned 

Premiums 
1943 $2,532,692 
1944 2,584,806 
1945 3,365,919 
1946 4,462,871 
1947 5,554,223 
1943 $49,868,687 
1944 44,879,866 
1945 45,151,268 
1946 49.017, 800 
1947 65,829,959 
1943 $4,863,407 
1944 5,823,268 
1945 7,531,353 
1946 13,293,613 
1947 17,289,303 
1943 $13,592,489 
1944 15,632,394 
1945 18,023,617 
1946 27,876,591 
1947 34,504,735 
1945 $7,983,446 
1946 11,461,660 
1947 14,207,891 
1943 $2,205,526 
1944 2,423,545 
1945 2,313,534 
1946 2,179,757 
1947 2,876,785 


earned 


re spective 


next 


premiums 


1946, or 


experience 
incurred losses being $170,- 
$144,855,655 in 
loss ratios of 


with 


the 


Losses 
Incurred 


$1,165,656 
1,310,009 
2,026,212 
2,635,101 
3,135,199 
$20,427,205 
18,840,471 
21,301,451 
25,248,344 
31,571,443 
$1,683,235 


9,200,501 
18,316,931 
17,244,876 
$3,841,374 

5,540,730 


381 '370 


‘in the 


compared 
an increase 
also 


im- 


to workmen's compen- 
accident and 


black” in 


rising tempo. Total earned premiums in 
these lines were $132,959,155 compared 
with $109,351,858 in 1946. Total incurred 
losses were $68,695,011 as against $53,- 
292,616 in 1946. Combined 1947 loss ratio 
for all three lines—accident, health and 
group—was 51.7% compared with 48.7% 
in 1946. Best showing was made in the 
individual accident line which produced 
earned premiums of $50,539,997 in 1947 
and losses incurred of $16,763,843, com- 
pared with $43,593,599 and $12,873,041 in 


1946. Respective loss ratios were 33.2 
and 29.5. The 1947 underwriting profit 
in this line—13.2%—was only slightly 
less than in 1946, 

Although loss ratios in the fidelity 
and surety lines were higher last year, 


these lines continued to show an under- 
writing profit. In fidelity it was 22.9% 
compared with 224% the previous year, 
and in surety it was 24.7% compared 
with 35.9% in 1946. Total earned pre- 
miums in fidelity amounted to $39,273,- 
339 representing a 5.2% gain over 1946; 
incurred losses were $9,388,938 compared 
with $7,359,265 in 1946, Countrywide 
earned premiums in the surety line were 
$46,008,296 last year for a 20.7% increase 
—reflecting the pickup in construction 
work, Incurred losses were $3,590,082 
compared with $—1,432,977 in 1946. 

Liability other than auto, a line which 
has been consistently profitable in re- 
cent years, continued in 1947 to be a 
moneymaker. On total earned premiums 
of $136,935,585 an underwriting profit of 
7.6% was made. This compares with 
$115,508,064 in 1946 on which the profit 
percentage was 5.6. On a written basis 
the volume increase for last year over 
1946 was 22.6%. experience also 
improved, the incurred losses being re- 
spectively $49,972,028 and $44,837,191, and 
loss ratio of 36.5% compared favorably 
with 38.8% in 1946. 

The burglary and theft picture, 


Loss 


to the 


surprise of many, showed an improve- 
ment over 1946. On an increased volume 
of business—$59,267,493 compared with 
$49,694,190 in earned premiums, the 1947 
loss ratio dropped to 44%. In 1946 it 
was 51.5%. Incurred losses in this line 
were respectively $26,339,113 and $25- 
578,806. An over-all underwriting profat 
of 7% was reported in contrast to the 


13.8% loss in 1946. 
However, glass insurance experience 
was poorer than in 1946. Underwriting 


loss on this line was nearly 50% greater 
than in 1946, being 22.5% of earned pre- 
miums of $16,007,333. Writings increased 
25.0% on an earned basis. Incurred 
losses were respectively $9,644,134 and 
$6,325,627. Loss ratio jumped from 49.4% 
in 1946 to 60.2% last year. Substantial 
rate increases became effective in 1947 
but these will not be fully reflected for 
another few years because of the num- 
ber of glass policies previously written 
on a three-year basis. 


On a written basis boiler and ma- 
chinery volume last year was $25,942,804, 
an increase of 37.6% over 1946 produc- 
tion. The earned premiums—$18,636,530 
—increased only by 12.2% over 1946 so 
that the volume gain in these lines did 
not, as in 1946, indicate a_ substantial 
expansion in the business, but rather the 
effect of a high proportion of renewals. 
Loss experience was worse than in 1946, 
the loss ratios being respectively 36.8% 
and 32.3%. An over-all underwriting loss 


of 199% compared with the 1946 loss 
of 14.3%. 
The tabulation of individual company 


results which follow on this and succeed- 
ing pages are based on totals prepared 
by the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters from the Casualty Insur- 
ance Expense Exhibit for the year end- 
ing December 31, 1947. Countrywide ex- 
perience is shown for the years 1943-47. 


Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1947 Country-wide Experience 


Company 


Travelers 


Aetna Casualty & Surety................ 
Unwed (States (FG). h. 6 onions 


Continental Casualty 


Pidelity <@ oCastialt ys soi565s06ho6ccdcvcees 


Travelers Indemnity 
Maryland Casualty 
Employers’ Liability 


American Automobile 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A........ 


General Accident 
Standard Accident 
Globe Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident 


BRNOGPRNCE AGO bs «dsc oho 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity......... 


Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

...+ $117,069,656 $65,374,539 55.8% 
OC 82,666,312 44,122,589 53.4 
Seer 65,829,959 31,571,443 47.9 
ate 64,635,672 27,985,214 43.3 
rer 61,369,793 28,663,683 46.7 
ae 46,095,572 23,906,961 51.8 
saat 45,780,982 23,844,718 52.1 
Boor 45,477,704 21,675,633 47.7 
sere 39,643,015 21,404,118 54.0 
rate 34,504,735 17,244,876 50.0 
Sass 34,230,890 18,518,792 54.1 
Race 31,646,319 16,181,421 51.1 
eres 30,908,462 14,753,171 47.7 
ates 29,111,533 13,690,500 47.0 
ee 28,259,806 17,367,943 61.5 
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Earned Losses Loss e . . 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio ountry-wide Experience 1 943 4 7 
American Employers’ ................ 1943 $10,489,338 $4,703,050 448 
1944 11,645,094 5,365,646 46.1 O R ‘ G , 
Ce Sec ny f the Keinsurance Companies 
1946 12,771,692 6,862,647 53.7 
1947 14,671,223 7,060,910 48,2 
' ees : 7 Earned Losses Loss 
American Fidelity & Casualty........ 1943 $4,485,290 $2,616,629 58.3 Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1944 4,551,231 2,734,808 60.1 : 
1945 5,539,146 3,473,283 627 American Re-Insurance .............. 1943 $4,371,684 $1,558,037 35.6 
1946 6,747,811 4,026,582 59.7 1944 3,975,030 1,348,771 33.9 
1947 9,219,811 5,836,309 63.3 1945 4,320,142 1,214,901 28.1 
1946 5,098,011 2,334,028 45.78 
American Guarantee & Liability...... 1943 $956,549 $561,197 58.7 1947 8,276,435 4,583,353 55.38 
1944 1,262,554 745,364 59.0 
1945 1,096,379 700,439 63.9 Employers Reinsurance Corp.......... 1943 $9,240,353 $3,028,124 32.8 
—— 1946 1,232,771 630,037 51.1 1944 10,495,827 4,369,885 41.6 
1947 1,743,874 974,101 55.9 1945 10,412,946 3,893,710 37.4 
1946 12,906,923 5,315,993 41.2 
American Motorists .................. 1943 $10,665,387 $5,049,113 47.3 1947 16,627,446 8,204,787 49.3 
1944 9,485,480 4,361,905 46.0 
1945 8,717,344 4,692,584 53.8 European General Reinsurance........ 1943 $9,231,638 $2,944,686 31.9 
rove- 1946 9,515,416 5,082,018 53.4 1944 8,537,619 2,513,453 29.4 
ume 1947 13,369,509 7,111,972 53.2 1945 8,627,302 3,392,653 39.3 
waa q eh ae 1946 10,457,550 4,745,527 45.38 
, 47 American Policyholders’ .............. 1943 $1,628,261 $777,455 47.7 1947 15,241,777 7,209,926 47.30 
6 it 1944 1,781,564 861,506 48.4 
ine 1945 1,722,975 1,147,283 66.6 Excess Insurance Co.................. 1943 $1,883,376 $1,093,724 58.1 
Ped, 1946 1,108,804 700,463 63.2 1944 1,143,763 755,330 66.0 
rot 1947 1,289,277 816,728 63.3 1945 1,144,348 604,306 528 
» the 1946 ‘1.447.394 702.354 48.5 
American Surety ..........0:00cc00ees 1943 $13,884,241 $5,836,381 42.0 1947 1,958,409 908,772 46.4 
ence 1944 11,345,342 2,242,684 19.8 
iting 1945 10,553,641 2,634,864 25.0 General Reinsurance ......... ceeee 1943 $9 649 724 $4,816,219 49.7 
ater 1946 12,197,031 4,523,176 37.1 1944 —-:10,253.567 5,243,537 51.1 
pre- 1947 16,487,589 5,647,950 34.3 1945 9,804,349 4,031,957 41.12 
ased ot aah 1945 10,226,305 6,380,264 62.39 
rred Arex Indemnity ...................... 1943 $374,748 $175,515 46.8 1947 13,762,668 9.772.795 71.01 
and 1944 405,157 165,378 40.8 = = ; a 
94% 1945 419,176 184,869 44.1 ars a a ha a a 
ntial 1946 530,760 285,962 53.9 
1947 1947 670,391 355,630 53.1 Eagle Indemnity ............... ive: ae $5,488,128 $2,192,610 40.0 
Hi 1944 6,196,873 3,341,715 53.9 
um- Associated Indemnity ................. 1943 $9,284,236 $5,455,186 58.8 1945 6,746,946 4,030,H8 59.7 
tten 1944 8,998,678 4,863,001 54.0 1946 8,137,536 4,981,670 61.2 
1945 7,053,923 3,484,093 494 1947 4,851,922 2,281,750 47.0 
ae 1946 8,614,325 4,219,636 19.0 Pe mee 
804, 1947 12,647,294 7,242 627 57.3 Employers’ Liability ....... ceseeeee 1943 $27,058,568 $12,490,938 46.2 
duc 1944 28,162,210 13,768,196 48.9 
1.530) Bankers Indemnity AEE $4,920,412 $1,827,194 37.1 1945 30,256,955 15,447,997 51.1 
‘ & 1944 5,117,001 1,937,367 37.9 1946 33,460,661 20,394,383 61.0 
did 1945 5,673,604 2,685,072 47.3 1947 39,643,015 21,404,118 54.0 
itial 1946 7,102,697 3,732,547 52.6 
the 1947 10,008,936 4,983,556 49.8 Fidelity & Casualty .................. 1943 $31,807,754 $14,808,298 46.6 
~~ 1944 30,887,866 14,225,975 46.1 
946, Car & General .... OE err tm! ©. $2,676,689 $996,255 37.2 1945 32,005,889 15,077,966 47.1 
8% 1944 2,654,998 1,117,756 42.1 1946 33,323,716 17,355,357 52 
loss 1945 2,999,744 1,723,551 57.5 1947 46,095,572 23,906,961 51.8 
loss 1946 3,673,543 2,106,760 57.3 
1947 4.184.517 1,916,024 15.8 Fidelity & Deposit ...... re ... 1943 $10,784,078 $1,445,865 13 
peor 1944 10,814,254 1,195,209 11.1 
or Central Surety .. Pere Tee 1943 $6,039,012 $2,860,875 17.4 1945 10,793,300 1,299,216 12.0 
baa 1944 5,486,967 2,371,799 43.2 1946 12,066,387 2,448,556 20.3 
slty 1945 5,959,715 2,781,907 16.7 1947) 13,475,759 3,000,239 22.3 
eet 1946 8,583,336 4,841,735 6.4 ; : : : . : eee - 
‘adi 1947 11,209,249 6.042.671 53.9 Fireman’s Fund Indemnity . 1943 $9,440,159 $4,307,385 45.6 
3 1944 9,245,323 3,878,685 42.0 
47 Century Indemnity .................... 1943 $8,017,338 $3,025,085 37.7 1945 9,205,803 4,857,478 52.8 
1944 8,176,250 2,806,193 46.6 1946 10,460,073 5,694 481 544 
1945 8,796,571 4,316,105 49.1 1947 14,344,214 7,700,373 53.7 
1946 10,812,162 6,014,863 55.6 
1947 20,221,023 10,191,823 50.4 General Accident .. wabidiccassae ee ogre ae $7,089,069 38.2 
1944 18,804,545 7,724,633 41.1 
Citizens Casualty ......c0icciccccdscscs 193 $934,937 $461,327 49.3 1945 19,022,198 9,428,215 49.6 
ed 1944 1,136,379 523,711 46.1 1946 25,645,161 13,346,689 52.0 
1945 1,245,040 602,747 48.4 1947 31,646,319 16,181,421 51.1 
1946 1,925,551 1,114,456 57.9 : ? a am 
aa 1947 2,184,369 1,216,208 55.7 General Casualty of America.......... 1943 $6,068,601 $2,018,658 33.3 
j 1944 6,601,795 2,605,915 39.5 
” Columbia Casualty ................... 1943 $3,857,169 $1,497,926 38.8 1945 7,316,707 ~—-3,466,047 474 
5% 1944 4,078,201 1,161,846 28.5 1946 8,341,549 3,915,333 46.9 
1945 4,148,866 —«*1.,678,713 40.5 1947 9,854,077 3,899,453 39.6 
| 1946 4,887,852 2,758,739 56.4 % a y 
) 1947 6,161,776 3,709,933 60.2 General Transportation ............... 1943 $2,755,869 $1,495,429 54.2 
1944 3,498,618 1,441,100 41.2 
) Commercial Casualty ................. 1943 $8,667,363 $3,522,999 40.7 1945 3,612,394 1,996,811 35 < 
1944 9,014,988 4,019,426 44.6 1946 4,671,338 2,725,073 58.3 
1945 10,051,744 5,417,738 53.9 1947 5,413,404 3,383,901 62.5 
! 1946 12,134,493 7,109,908 58.6 * P 207 
1947 15,509,460 8,503,507 54.8 Glens Falls Indemnity ................ 1943 $8,946,176 $3,461,590 38.7 
1944 9,039,801 3,003,912 33.2 
Connecticut Indemnity ............... 1943 $1,344,022 $562,010 41.8 1945 9,517,940 4,536,213 47.7 
1944 1,613,263 728,400 45.1 1946 12,617,137 6,668,177 52.8 
1945 1,862,799 913,401 49.0 1947 14,237,662 6,803,786 47.8 
1946 2,492,644 1,611,979 64.7 
1947 3,370,513 1,612,441 47.8 eee ee 1943 $18,428,882 $7,146,826 38.8 
1944 19,075,197 9,583,273 50.2 
Continental] Casualty ...............0% 1943 $30,920,831 $12,948,552 41.9 1945 19,836,139 10,910,435 55.0 
1944 36,964,993 17,663,050 47.7 1946 23,731,731 14,147,699 59.6 
1945 40,221,559 19,361,720 48.1 1947 29,111,533 13,690,500 47.0 
1946 50,834,550 23,927,186 47.1 : , 
1947 61,369,793 28,663,683 46.7 (Continued on Page 25) 
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The Aircraft Industry Has Had Headaches-- 
But Here’s Why We’re Optimistic on Future 


Apparently, enthusiasm for aviation 
insurance waxes and wanes with the 
cyclic action of the aviation industry 


temporary situation 
arkable post- 


nism is the 


U nfortur — 
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tently ur for 
try went from a total of 10,836 cer- 
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ies Association and 

sources, indicate a retail sales 

val of $128,000,000. Final figures for 

1947 will she w a decrease of one-third. 

Even so, there is available for insurance 

$200,000,000 of new property for the 

years 1946 1 1947, Is this a cause for 
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Aviation Industry Improvements 
Favoring Aviation Insurance 





surance 


lation is improv- 





By Lestiz A. PARTRIDGE 


Assistant Manager, 


American Aviation Underwriters 


Houston, Tex. 


the vast majority of the 
and inefficient companies 
aded. This has a 
with their disappearance 
elaborate billings and 
work. 
kindr 
non-scheduled 


pered, 
4 etents 


have 


passenger and cargo 


salubrious effect, 


unsatisfac 


incom- 


have 
for 
gone 
tory 


ed form of operation, was the 


cair=- 


airports, is now having its favorable 
effect on insurance experience. 
Many new models of aircraft 
been introduced. Manufacturers have 
oe all conceivable tests but 
“bugs,” not at first apparent, subse- 
quently developed through usage. Some 
of these faults or defects, resulted in 


have 





been ‘ ‘very good.” 
is v 's_ world- -wide in its scope. 


. 


foreign business. 








AAU Experience “Very Good,” Says Author 


Admittedly the aircraft industry and aviation insurance has had tough 
sledding in the post-war years to date, but the author of this article—a 
New Yorker who went to Texas several years ago and made good with the 
American Aviation Underwriters—takes an optimistic view of the future 
and gives his reasons why in this article. 
aviation insurance on a long-range basis as a means of developing new 


sources of premium income, Mr. Partridge’s views deserve careful perusal. 


As to his own organization, which is affiliated with Cravens, Dargan & 
Co. of Houston, Tex., he intimates that while the AAU’s aviation experi- 
ence has been “fair” for the past few years, the last eight months have 
Its premium volume runs into the several millions and 
Loss ratio for the last quarter of 1947 and to 
date this | year on a paid basis te earned premiums is more than half of 
what it was in the 1946-47 period. 
Partridge’s chief reason for optimism. 
readjustment in the aircraft industry is over and that corrective forces now 
at work will accomplish the desired results. 


His company operates in eighteen states and also does a sizable 


For agents interested in pushing 


That improvement represents Mr. 
He believes that the period of 
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iers that sprang into existence. 
inds for maintenance, overhat 
and with used equipment, 


ing and inept operation, 


on cost underwriters 1 











With 


i] or 
poor 


the losses 


nany 


highly publicized and extremely expen- 
sive airline However, for every 
airline crash, there were hundreds 
claims to smaller and lighter aircraft. 
Insurance paid for a great deal of air- 


losses. 


i aieede iota hondsanderomaolane: craft engineering. Most of the “bugs” 
Time and experience have largely have been corrected and some of the 
corrected these situations, for here models abandoned. The outlook on this 
again, the more able, more efficient car- point is markedly improved. 
riers, have survived. This should improve Pilots trained for combat, in many 
the experience on this class. cases, have had a most difficult time re- 
With the curtailment of the Air learning or adapting their flying to coin- 
Forces’ training program, many large cide with civilian criteria of safe and 
and up-to-date airports have been re- conservative operation. Pilot errors have 
to municipalities and in some been the major cause of crashes with 
es to individuals. Their facilities subsequent loss payment. The _ Civil 
not only runways but parking Aeronautics Board’s Safety Bureau anal- 
areas, adequate hangar space and well ysis of non-aircarrier accidents (i.e, 
equipped repair depots. Surrounded as fatal, serious injury or appreciable dam- 
such transactions are, by red tape, the age to aircraft) in 1946 gives the break- 
transfer and utilization of these superior down shown below. 
Power Plant Structural 
Pilot Failure Weather Failure Terrain Failure 
Instructional ............. 2022 255 291 143 138 
Non-Commercial 2010 285 399 263 186 
Commercial ..5......5....: 755 143 179 153 124 
4787 683 869 559 448 


These figures aptly set 


Same percentages 
J 


effect pilot errors have had on our 
We believe tha 

quality of pilotage will continue 

immeasurably. 


forth the 


loss 


to 


preponderance of pilot accidents and, since the 
would apply on insured losses, 


they also point to the adverse 
experience 


t this change-over has now been largely completed and that the 
improve, 


This should help future results 


of 


Rates Increased; Coverage Restricted 


While these measures have been help- 
ful factors, the underwriters have found 
it necessary to take further steps to 
bring about needed improvement in the 


situation. Specifically, rates have been 
increased, industry-wide, for both hull 
and liability. However, when an_ in- 
crement is added to a rate already ap- 
proximating 17%, it is a delicate matter 
to increase the rate and not to take a 
more receptive attitude on increasing 


premium volume. 

This ticklish position on physical dam- 
age insurance, for example, has been 
handled by reducing the coverage af- 
forded and tightening policy conditions. 
On liability insurance, a direct increase 
of 50% has been made on bodily injury 
(excluding passengers) and_ property 
damage. Approximately 22% increase on 
passenger liability has become effective. 

The most important policy restriction, 
adopted by the majority of the aviation 
insurance writers, limits or voids the 
carrier’s liability on damage to unhan- 
gared aircraft. Many wind, hail, rain, 
sleet, snow, earthquake, flood and water 
damage losses will be avoided. 

Next, a definitive change in 
form now places taxiing under 
coverage and subjects losses from this 
peril to the crash deductible. In addition 
to the savings effected thereby, the car- 
riers will be relieved of the necessity of 
adjudging each taxi loss as either a 
crash loss with substantial deductible or 
a ground loss without deductible. Much 
ill will has accrued to underwriters on 
this score in the past. The change should 


policy 
crash 


aid public relations and also reduce 
taxi losses. 
Experience, greater familiarity and 


observation have educated underwriters 
as to the various ways in which cover- 
age on certain models must be circum- 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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10 Never has been. Our safety engineers, 
who, many years ago, stayed up all night tc 





teach safety to teamsters with early morning 






routes, is a good case in point. 







C We dramatize this experience in our national 
9 advertisement .. . appearing in the May issues 






of The American Home and April 19 issue of 





Time ... to show people that the insurance 






business ... your business and ours . 






has served and always will serve America 






at all times... in every possible way. 





ted 
elp- 
und 

to 

the 
een 
hull 

in- 
ap- 
tter ad 
eu He made speeches in stables 

tf e ° 

si at 4 o'clock in the morning 
een 
a The advancement of safety on the high- ... preaching the doctrine of care, to team- 
ase ways is nothing new with insurance men. sters and truck drivers... giving down-to- 
a Since back in the horse-and-team days, _ earth, informative talks on safe driving... 
on our safety engineers have been working to prevent accidents, to save lives, and to 
ive. 








in stables, in garages, and on highways 


cut your insurance costs. 


(> - = - _—— a 
he Irsurance Man Serves Amervtot 


PHOTOGRAPH BY VICTOR KEPPLER 


The Employers’ Group consists of three sound, 
progressive insurance companies writing practi- 
cally all types of fire and casualty insurance, as 
well as fidelity and surety bonds. With the help 
of thousands of carefully chosen agents through- 
out the country, we serve people in all walks of 
life wit planned protection programs. 
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e 
a 
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Insurance Companies of Boston 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP., LTD. 





The Employers’ Group 


ONE LIBEGTY SQUARE + BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. * AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO, 
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e e ® 
ountry-wide Underwriting Results |. 
e ® 
47 of Companies License 
Total earned premiums of $397,603,567 and one-half times their surplus to 61.3%. Incurred losses last year on compared with 38.2% in 1946. The year’s be 
were produced in 1947 by thirty-three policyholders. But those companies this line were $10,589,417 compared with business in this line produced an under- at 
ok commnliy commpaniek: dccnied in. COC OPP on 4 dividend basis have — $9,520,544 in 1946, and the extent of the writing loss of 11% compared with a re 
mevgnameerd anne spe Semi sean ‘ an extra margin of safety in case of experience improvement is shown by the profit of 11.4% in 1946. a 
New York and reporting their country- emergency. loss ratios—46.7% compared with 67.6%. The mutual’s boiler and machinery oe 
wide experience in all lines to the New A breakdown of 1947 premium and An _ underwriting profit of 213% was picture was not quite as good as in pr 
York Insurance Department. This com- loss results in the individual fale nena a hag: al compared with a loss of 1946. Total earned premiums were $5,- mi 
Ms oar: workmen’s compensation as the largest % in 302,919 compared with $4,086,377 in 1946 ae 
— with $290,163,235 in 1946 earned line with countrywide earned premiums Accident and health volume of the for a gain of 29.8%. incurred losses last “ 
Me Seder and the percentage of gain OF of $201,842,820, or a gain of 34% over mutual companies last year went behind year amounted to $1,552,934 compared ea 
37% is in striking contrast to the 15% 1946. Total losses incurred in this line by 13.3% for individual accident lines; with $942,327 the previous year, and loss pe 
gain in earned premiums made by these were $108,906,770, compared with $90,- gained by 3.7% in health and jumped in ratios were respectively 29.3% and ho 
carriers in 1946 over 1945, 880,510 in 1946, and loss ratios were 54% Group A. & H. from $3,942,773 in earned 23.1%. The underwriting profit dropped ha 
On this greatly increased volume of and 60.3% respectively. Underwriting premiums for 1946 to $7,557,250 in 1947, from 36.8% in 1946 to 29% last year. ani 
business, the mutual carriers reported gain was 23.4% compared with 16.5% in a gain of 91.7%. Over-all losses in- On an increased volume of business ma 
total losses incurred last year of $213,- 46, es _ curred in Group A. & H., the biggest the burglary and theft experience was 2 
816,746 for a loss ratio of 53.8% which Auto liability retained its position of line, were $5,939,412 compared with $2,- practically as good as in 1946. Earned \ 
represents an improvement over the second place with $81,511,357 in earned 975,864 in 1946. Loss ratio went up premiums of $2,303,557 represented a the 
1946 loss ratio of 57.6% on $167,149,778 premiums or a gain of 34.4% over 1946. three points to 78.6%, and the 1946 un- gain of 23.8% over 1946. Incurred losses no 
losses incurred. Specifically the loss Total losses incurred were $45,970,695 for derwriting profit of .9% turned into an last year were $1,010,155 compared with lev 
experience improved slightly in auto lia- a loss ratio of 56.4% compared with the underwriting loss of 2.9% last year. $813,965 while the 1947 loss r atio in this pai 
bility and sizably in workmen’s com- previous year’s $34,450,970 and 56.8%. Fidelity production which, on an line, 43.9%, was two points higher than wh 
pensation, auto P.D., auto collision and The mutuals made an underwriting gain earned basis, amounted to $1,421,746, in 1946. Underwriting profit on the the 
A. & H. In all other lines written ratios of 83% on this line compared with went ahead of 1946 by 12%. Losses in- business was 21.6% against 17.9% in tra 
ran higher. 6.8% in 1946. In auto P.D. a volume curred in this line were $633,704 com- 1946. : 
For the year as a whole the mutual of $34,226,228 in earned premiums was pared with $358,064 in 1946. Reflecting All of these results are based on the : 
carriers produced an over-all underwrit- reported, an increase of 50.6% over 1946. this loss increase, the 28.2 loss ratio of official experience contained in the Casu- ig 
ing profit of 16.9% compared with 12.2% Incurred losses amounted to $21,490,688 1946 turned into 44.6% in 1947, and un- alty Insurance Expense Exhibit filed a0 
in 1946 and 15.9% in 1945. While this compared with $16,446,856. Loss. ratios derwriting profit dropped from 38.6% in with the New York Insurance Depart- soe 
improvement is gratifying the huge were 62.8% and 72.4% respectively. An 1946 to 19.7% last year. Surety volume ment. And in the tabulations of indi- si. 
growth in premium volume experienced underwriting loss of 3.9% was reported was only $212,568 on an earned basis but vidual mutual companies which appear he 
last year has put a strain on surplus in this line in contrast to 15.9% in 1946. it represented an increase of 129.2% over in this issue a five-year spread of ex- Fi 
accounts. Reportedly the mutual car- Auto collision premium writings on an the 1946 figure of $92,754. Losses in- perience is presented. In similar fash- me 
riers are now writing in annual pre- earned basis jumped from $14,081,922 in curred were respectively $146,512 and ion the results of the State Insurance da 
miums an amount approximately four 1946 to $22,708,775 last year, a gain of $35,459, and loss ratio 689% in 1947 Fund are shown. - 
Mz 
Earned Losses Loss — B ; -_ 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio . ” : 
I 
Amalgamated Mutual ................ 1943 $320,460 ~—S $173,264 526 F ifteen Leading Mutual Companies dra 
1944 378,073 168,712 4, you 
1945 426,845 129,307 30.3 ° e i 
1946 461,696 220,153 47.7 In 1947 Country-wide Experience 193 
1947 519,448 311,740 60.0 
(American) Lumbermens ............. 1943 $32,604,726 $14,208,887 43.6 Earned Losses Loss 5 
1944 31,424,795 13,006,587 pte Company Premiums _ Incurred Ratio cae 
7 16,087,304 47. : ao 
“a aeoe — 21'944°387 Tn eee se Sis $98,789,136 $53,918,160 54.6% pee 
1947 56,286,450 27,863,770 49.5 American Lumbermens ..................... 56,286,450 27,863,770 49.5 can 
American Mutual Liability............. 1943 $35,723,361 $18,136,722 50.7 Employers Mutual Liability of Wis.......... 48,665,028 28,927,330 59.4 the 
1944 35,806,278 19,035,187 53.2 American Mutual Liability ................. 47,047,256 28,198,224 59.9 inst 
1945 tee Ble es ay Mewiorewe Biataad 2.6.0... cece cccceeeesnens 25,474,421 12,053,568 47.3 reg 
1946 35,916,877 395, 59.5 F B Os 
1947 47047256 28'198°224 599 arm Bureau Mutual ....................00. 25,290,368 13,780,645 54.5 an 
; e RIERA MEREMIBE co tchivc a onc <a pedo alvisarone es 14,466,697 7,489,251 51.8 the 
Atlantic Mutual Indemnity............. vit Boks +9 HL oreetMaicwap ocean Et ee 7,415,387 4,419,128 59.6 rep 
1946 680.317 452,342 ro Ber 7,413,056 4,000,986 54.0 ee 
1947 1,382,827 810,725 58.6 Public Service Mutual ..........0.0cc0ce0008 4,340,736 2,069,148 47.7 hea 
iO noise vende eee 1943 $918,536 $312,925 34.1 ceo ee) oc | a a 4,148,426 1,539,013 37.1 not 
1944 1,012,575 418,486 41.3 Lumber Mutual Casualty ................... 3,912,825 1,949,769 49.8 Its 
1945 1,091,156 = = alien MMAR 5 5 655 ov cccee cece vcexest xc 3,865,934 2,477,991 64.1 a 
— ie. Fe | ARNIS ro sxe ieerraxe nerve 3,703,834 ‘1,475,438 39.8 ston 
1947 1,397,668 638,595 45.7 ; 
2 as Mutual Boiler of Boston.................... 3,608,849 651,157 18.0 | oth 
Butchers Mutual ..................... 1943 $1,377,003 $558,029 40.5 V 
1944 1,503,248 650,689 43.3 = os 
1945 rare ' on mt wal 
1946 2,335,964 4145, i . 5 > z : nes 
1947 2676,783 1'172481 438 RUGSPEAEID EVANSERIDD 5550 2s) o\csaistesy aoivieaie pines a yond yore an vi 
, , : | | 
Coal Merchants Mutual....«........... 1943 $833,310 $340,892 40.9 1945 696,643 341,014 48.9 bus: 
1944 863,779 424,028 49.1 1946 1,079,905 725,607 67.2 C 
1945 1,003,725 471,601 47.0 1947 1,572,585 1,024,719 65.2 | hea 
1,392,481 806,852 57.9 : . ( 
or a 0R2 959 "604 52 Employers Mutual of Wisconsin...... 1943 $28,254,503 $12,758,881 45.2 nb 
feta p 1944 26,386,141 — 14,653,011 55.5 Be 
Consolidated Taxpayers .............. 1943 $902,933 $317,223 35.1 1945 27,978,310 16,705,500 50.7 ind 
1944 964,405 375,179 38.9 1946 34,255,435 20,826,462 60.8 In 
1945 1,091,779 498,952 45.7 1947 48,665,028 = 28,927,330 59.4 look 
1946 1,277,974 468,972 36.7 to 
1947 1,452,913 545,148 37.5 (Continued on Page 38) stun 
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An Insurance Buyer Looks Searchingly 


At Current Casualty-Surety Problems 


This being an election year, much will 


be heard about sampling public opinion 
at “the grass-roots” level. Politicians 
regard such sampling much as a physi- 
cian regards his measurement of blood 
pressure. When the pressure is abnor- 
mal the physician endeavors to restrict 
‘r eliminate that which has caused the 
The politician soft 


( 
excessive pressure. 
Is the issues which have become ab- 
high-lights those which 
But the casualty 





ped 
horrent and 


have popular appeal. 
and surety insurance industry, like a 
man in delirium tremens seems fo Say, 


“Let's ignore it, maybe it'll go ’way.” 
While this tendency is not peculiar to 
the casualty-surety business, it has been 
noticeable to those at the grass-roots 
level, the purchasers of insurance. Most 
particularly has it been noticed by those 
who buy insurance in large quantities, 


professional insurance adminis- 





trators. 

Yesterday, we heard a small broker 
say, bitterly, “Until now, the company 
pestered the life out of me, for new 
Then, suddenly, they came in 
I’ve ad- 


business. 
and picked up their supplies. 
vertised that company for years and my 
clients will wonder what I’ve done that 
forced me to change companies!” To- 
day, we hear the large broker say, “So 
they don’t want our business any more. 
Maybe they'll be back in six months 
and face a different way of doing busi- 
ness!” 

Is it not possible the companies are 
drawing their lines too carefully? Do 
you remember the days of wholesale re- 
fusal of workmen’s compensation—1931- 
1937? 

1948—the Year of Retrogression 

Yes, 1948 may become known as the 
year in which the insurance industry 
again destroyed its public relations. Cer- 
tainly, it will be known as the year of 
retrogression. In one week, recently, 
the president of a state association of 
insurance agents accused the casualty- 
surety companies of systematic refusal 
to settle small claims. At the same time 
an Insurance Commissioner pointed to 
the same alleged practice. Two men 
representing the surety companies were, 
in the same week, telling that surety 
companies charge what the traffic will 
bear and that the surety business did 
not so regulate its affairs as to know 
its real loss and expense ratio. Further, 
in the same week, agents and brokers 
were pulling on one end of the commis- 
sion rope, the companies tugging at the 
other. 

Multiple line underwriting was decried 
as unnecessary by one group. Another 
wished to set the financial prerequisite 
at a point at which, a third group said, 
small companies would be driven out of 
business. 


Casualty-surety companies buried their 
heads in the sand when brokers tried 
to obtain coverage for legal liability for 
damage to property in the care, custody 
and control of their clients. 

In short, the purchaser of insurance 
looked up through the blades of grass 
to see the practitioners of insurance 
stumble first one way, then the other, 


By R. B. GALLAGHER 


Manager, Insurance Department, Philco Corp., Philadelphia 


like dumb beasts tearing up the turf 
which gives him protection. 


Problems as Related to Purchasers 


Specifically, what are the problems, as 
they relate to the purchaser? The pur- 
chaser is not interested in the per- 
centage of commission providing the en- 
tire acquisition cost does not consume 


too large a part of the premium dollar. 


he gradation principle was resisted bit- 





terly by agents and brokers when it was 
first proposed in workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Today, it is accepted as 
a realistic means of reducing a charge 
to the purchaser which could not be 
earned by the producer. Many enlight- 
ened brokers look at commissions from 
the viewpoint “How many dollars will 
I need to service this account ?”, not— 
“What is the prevailing commission 
rate?” Except for the fact that we 















CONFUSION 


Let us all join as one. 


Urge your legislators 
to provide uniform 


traffic regulation. 





COSTLY 































R. B. GALLAGHER 


have rebate laws, many farsighted brok- 
ers would prefer a flat fee for purchas- 
ing insurance on a net basis for their 
clients. Yet no one has taken a step to 
set in motion the machinery which will 
permit such a plan to become operative. 

The workman is entitled to his wage; 


the agent or broker earns his commis- 
sion. At times! On some accounts, he 
loses money, on others he receives an 


excessive remuneration. 

Insurance purchasers have been forced 
whether commissions are 
reasonable or excessive. Insurance is a 
protected business. It is the only busi- 
ness, other than banking, perhaps, which 


to consider 


does not have the privilege of going 
broke because of selling for too little 


and yet, through agreement, faces little 

price competition when it sells for “too 

For this reason, if for no other, 
1 


much.” 
most circumspect in deal- 


it should be 
ing with the public. 


- Arey 
t 35% 


Commissions of 
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plus contingent, 
are not common. Many lines provide 
even higher commissions. Are they 
earned? Very seldom! The purchaser, 
too, is inclining toward insurance service 
fees and premiums net of commission. 
and brok- 


It is in the interest of agents 


movement. 





ers to control 


What the Surety Raters Forget 
As to attempt has been 
made to I 


surety, an 
justify rates which are unsup- 
portable by statistics, on the basis that 
the ners should not 
try to determine whether such rates are 
unfairly 


Insurance Commissi 
excessive or discrim- 
The rates have been likened to 
rates but the surety raters 


adequate, 

inatory 

bank interest 

forget that they agree to pay only i 

another cannot or does not fulfil his 
Shae 


contract. The bank puts up its stock in 





trade—cash, a commodity which it has 
in limited quantities. It is true that 
this money belongs to depositors or 


others for whom the bank acts in a 
fiduciary capacity, but it is entirely 
apart from the surety plan of collecting 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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1947 Casualty-Surety Results of 


All 


Reflecting the greatly increased tempo 
of business last year in New York State, 
the 110 stock and mutual casualty and 
surety companies, plus the State Insur- 
ance Fund, produced total earned pre- 
miums of $408,665,535 compared with 
$318,343,223 in 1946, or an over-all gain 
of $90,322,312. Significantly, this is 
nearly double the volume increase made 
in 1946 over 1945 in this state. 

\ study of the individual company 
experience tabulated by lines on this 
and following pages will show that while 
production was sizably ahead of 1946, 
encouraging improvement was noted in 
experience on an incurred basis. 
Total incurred losses for 1947 amounted 
to $234,135,774 for a loss ratio of 57.3%, 
compared with $191,800,036 for a 
ratio of 60.2% in 1946. 


Stock companies accounted for $259,- 


1OSS 


loss 


160,256 of the grand total or 63.4% 
which compares with $200,807,617 or 
63.1% in 1946. Total losses incurred of 


these carriers was $145,132,142 for a 
56.0%, compared with 
58.4% in 1946. Biggest 


loss ratio of 
$117,241,993 and 





written was workmen’s compensa- 
tion — $70,649,733 — followed closely by 
automobile liability which produced 
earned premiums of $69,541,725. 

Reporting an earned premium volume 
of $112,837,658, the mutual companies 
went ahead of their 1946 production by 
$23,894,519. Losses incurred by these 
carriers in 1947 were $61,100,300 for a 
total loss ratio of 54.1% compared with 
$49,419,018 and 55.6% the year previous. 
Their largest line was workmen’s com- 
pensation on which earned premiums 
were $59,169,731 and ratio 55.4%. 
For auto liability, second largest line, 
the earned premiums were $27,761,509 
for a loss ratio of 55.9%. 

The State Insurance Fund produced 
earned premiums of $36,667,621 and loss 
ratio of 76.1% compared with $28,592,467 
and 87.9% in 1946. 

\s in the past seven years that these 
tabulations have been presented, the 
source of the line-by-line records of the 
individual carriers is the Casualty Insur 
ance Expense Exhibit, filed with the 
New York Insurance Department by the 
stock and mutual companies licensed in 
this state. It is a certainty that students 


line 


loss 


Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Accident & Casualty 
leet | a aie Reet Comet eee eae $41,858 $20,231 48.3% 
Health See et ee ee Ba rer eee RE Pao 3,826 609 15.9 
PARAS AESAINNAS 8 occ. kn bu pintgrs ecu Walenta arceeaitor 253,606 227,030 89.5 
Lratility Other That Auto. ssccesctcs 00s cone 164,563 63,358 38.5 
WOrkGi'S SOOID.. a6. so sieec-n hic snes sank 232,765 90,032 38.7 
PN rcs «och iran ee Rs Te Oe ORE ED 6,597 420, 6.4 
PHENO Scant arte ea eee eee EER 4,286 105 2.4 
Re ate ne, hae ee es he A eas 2 ea ee Nae ete 30,440 21,846 71.8 
Bireinty anil UREN «6s eles Bee beeen noes 166,229 76,454 46.0 
ASG EOD AUMINALE (6,6 ..4 sks aseounak ees. 81,676 49,713 60.9 
RAIS A OUEBION sc swiss se ees ie 5 Sirah ata 1,293 842 65.1 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto................. 4.158 79 
1 Ge ae ee oe $991 297 $550,561 55.5% 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
ROI cece ranean gh bhacslee ins ocbtalwiesak chia eaves $21,004 $6,441 30.7% 
SO ES 7 CE 0 rn 3,946,258 2,107,228 53.4 
Liability Other Than Auto................... 1,989,097 804,835 40.5 
WORN 6 GOD. 4 sissies’ vx view ane nannies > DOA aT 4,117,982 74.1 
MMA ic inn Winans Sia wSReIEE SOSA E MEE mia 284,779 73,658 25.9 
I orc Seka St a Oy nerd see AL oe 340,459 256,860 75.4 
(SINGS cc capcat . 165,485 94,627 SyZ 
Burglary and Theft 870,773 424,815 48.8 
Boiler and Machinery —1,841 1,419 ee 
Auto Prop. Dam: ge ] 311,791 918,376 70.0 
Auto Collision ....... Sees 24 —30 ae 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto................. 128,990 52,323 40.6 
Wi aber MPAA 5 vies 5 6oG0 os slow S's oa bteiae Sol 711 237,628 43.1 
MRM ook s Soc winw/ cea eeamene $15,166,301 $9,096,162 60.0% 
Allstate Insurance Co 
ENRON eriAciogie Saw laden osetia east eees tems $55 rerciis sep eee 
RGEOUR SINE ag owes o.cS HS dene hae ee eee 2,189,235 842,052 38.5 
Asst Er00, NDARIARE 6055 va odedeica noe swnreune 727,871 333,824 45.9 
PRIS HONGE foc gS os Sik os ee ene ieee 188,364 61,330 32.6 
BO Binics diborane ede ete $3,105,525 $1,237,206 39.8% 
Amalgamated Mutual 
uto Liability ...... ne $432,873 $267,777 61.9% 
Rats ELON. WIAMARE. 6 das is. ks 5 cea ence SA ovens 86,575 43,963 50.8 
fi) 1 ae te ater erg ee ee $519,448 $311,740 60.0% 
American Bonding 
Lzaunity “ther “Than: Amt... 6.25 cea vsedecs- $1,722 $12 0.7% 
Fidelity BO ae ee Mie Ratt sec erasi raat ioe 102,378 12,351 121 
BE ae chee iialkds a ait ahora Rae & 68,895 2,094 3.0 
RRINNR GS ene a st Mineieeine 6 hecte ee siimediomee ema 42.633 26,332 61.8 
Sirwinky ad WBC i 6s ciicn co aacseesiaescas 249,463 126,099 50.0 
MOA hsoneselecaebacteieseenes $465,091 $166,888 35.9% 


of production and loss trends will find 
this material a helpful guide to present 
and future performance. 

A breakdown of the results indicates 
that workmen’s compensation continues 
to be the largest line written in this 
state, the total 1947 volume on an earned 
basis being $166,487,085 (including the 
State Fund) compared with $127,895,182 
in 1946. Total losses incurred in this 
line were $104,294,743 against $85,461,581 
in 1946, and over-all loss ratio was 
62.6%, an improvement of 4.2% over the 
66.8% in 1946. 

Next largest line written was auto 
liability with total earned premiums of 
$97,303,234 and with the stock companies 
writing more than twice as much busi- 
ness as the mutuals. In comparison the 
1946 production on an earned basis was 
$72,854,401. Total losses incurred in this 
line were $59,755,669 for a loss ratio of 
61.4%, which represents an improvement 
over the 1946 results of $49,074,018 and 
67 AG. 

Liability other than auto continues as 
the third largest casualty line with $47,- 
286,339 in earned premiums compared 
with $40,369,168 in 1946. Losses incurred 


ompanies for New York State 


totaled $20,520,499 for an over-all loss 
ratio of 43.4% compared with $19,158,668 
and 47.5%. 

With an over-all earned premium 
volume of $13,794,256, the fidelity and 
surety lines gave a fine performance in 
this state last year. Loss ratios on 
fidelity, however, are higher than in 
1946. Burglary and theft experience 
showed an improvement, the results 
showing an over-all loss ratio of 50.0% 
on an earned volume of $16,091,255 
compared with 59.9% and $13,821,417 in 
1946. 

Favorable experience continues in the 
individual accident line, the 1947 result 
for stock and mutual carriers combined 
being $9,805,888 in earned premiums for 
a loss ratio of 33.1%. This compares 
with 32.0% loss ratio on 1946 earned 
premiums of $8,167,459. Group A. & H. 
earned premiums increased from $6,198, 
514 in 1946 to $8,335,667 last year, and 
loss ratios in this line were respectively 


64.0% and 664%. Health insurance 
earned premiums of $3,458,308 in 1947 
compared with $2,937,122 the previous 
year, loss ratios being 54.4% in 1947 


and 43.6% in 1946. 


Fifteen Leading Stock Companies 
In 1947 New York State Writings 


Company 
Travelers Insurance 
Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Hartford Accident 
Fidelity & Casualty 
Travelers Indemnity 
Continental Casualty 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 


indemnrty Cos of Ni Aks. 2 bicesiesccaccdc 


Royal Indemnity 
New Amsterdam 
Massachusetts Bonding 
Globe Indemnity 
Zurich General 


American Automobile 
Accident 
Auto Liability 


Liability Other Than Auto............... 


Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Glass 


Auto Collision 


MOAI Soe stc patmeassniirs ieee 


American Casualty 
Accident 


Group Accident and Health. .-........0.... 


Auto Liability 


Liability Other Dhan Aton. i.e a6sde sce 


Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 


(Continued on Page 
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Earned Losses Loss 

Premiums Incurred Ratio 

Se $21,257,689 $12,516,167 58.9% 
ee 15,166,307 9,096,162 60.0 
Tr 14,438,334 8,407,581 58.2 
er 13,082,954 6,152,729 47.0 
mae 10,091,553 6,130,482 60.7 
te 8,925,211 4,162,954 46.6 
are 8,906,895 3,674,087 41.2 
jute 7,710,755 3,443,510 44.7 
Sets 7,557,017 4,077,693 54.0 
beans 7,172,266 4,998,750 69.7 
eid 7,165,979 4,413,331 61.6 
er 7,097,591 3,597,484 50.7 
De! 6,261,641 5,018,736 80.2 
Paes 6,150,174 3,559,695 57.9 
ae 5,888,616 4,320,651 73.4 

ee 6 $22 Sty | 
Haley 648 497 474,306 73.1 
aan 199,490 113,806 57.0 
ae 465,354 177,127 38.1 
sto 623 31 5.0 
rate 17,670 13,297 Wo 
ae 60,651 27,027 44.6 
ree 232,270 174,468 75.1 
ee 14 ee pa 
ithe 31,045 4,380 14.1 

co. $1,655,660 $984,420 59.59% 

BiG $21,299 $10,666 50.1% 
Se 533 ee Dees 
Mae 29,312 11,380 38.8 
are 35,405 3,892 11.0 
ba 100,558 123,627 122.9 

ee 6,762 Lae 
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“Unforeseen events ... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


By thus dramatizing the 
tragedy of young lives sacri- 
ficed each year because of 
careless motorists . . . The 
Maryland continues its 
widely applauded campaign 
on child safety. 


LAST WORDS 


THIS YOUNGSTER didn’t get to finish his last 
words. Instead, a thoughtless motorist—going too 
fast... 

One more young life snuffed out. Just one of 
the more than 4,000 children doomed to die this 
year... because of drivers who forget the carefree 
heedlessness of children at play. 

Yet a little more caution . . . a little less 
speed .. . keen observance of all highway 


conditions and traffic signs...an adult 





sense of driving responsibility—can save most of 
those lives. 

The Maryland has campaigned many years to 
help cut America’s appalling record of death on 
the highways. To help you teach children greater 
caution in crossing streets, in skating, bicycling 
or playing too near the curb. To urge you 
to drive safely and sanely—at a// times. 
The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance. 


Handle it with care. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


MARYLAND ADVERTISEMENTS APPEAR REGULARLY 





IN LEADING NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
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k : Earned Losses Loss 
New Yor State Experience Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
1 - Renner 
(Continued from Page 12) American Mutual Liability 
PCCM BIAG  o5 x! sien sees E Cee ereATE cio $50,162 $30,991 61.8% 
Earned Losses Raaee: “ECA oon scsi eee oa ones erent ym doce 67,193 SIZI6 76.2 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio ‘Group Accident and Health. .¢...5...0.5 00.006 1,566 215 134 
, y PRGO SE AAUUILY: <os.05.ci5.e scsiaicieternnis vale wa ete ae aes 874,620 503,892 57.6 
_ American Casualty (continued) ze 4 i Liabinty ‘Other Than Auto... 00060000000 600 717,900 49)),709 68.4 
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er 5 90 
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BD. & Colliston—Not Auto secscsacesesceens 76,313 35,756 46.9 WORRIES PCOIMID:, Wireenoncodes siete sees sem 860,873 369,048 42.9 
DI AAA aieesssiake ce tosertrho eahee e e ote vie ENA Ro 595 565 95.0 
aay A 2.1 gir te Slaten Ee $12,998,808 $6,898,064 BR10) GNGIGSS) sceiate ccevew wars vrai ares slot vonscareleicistelsyecereralsi ators 91,966 67,290 73.2 
BUCS IAT SNC WHO Nt ai<cs's’alora steele wiatnaainns arntela cuctote 398,200 214,684 53.9 
American Motorists PUTO EP TOD: TIGMIA Rs 654 cise bn Sentgnstas oes fo ekas 296,205 235,321 79.4 
PGT ia ooo. cs kes hos AG Ban oe Be $86,467 $20,885 PRETO VATTONGONISIOMM aes sire Mente patie eee ae 5,566 4,188 75.2 
Group Accident and Health.................. 20,051 12,107 60.4 PP. D-& Collision—Not Aut0n.5. cscs tees eos 31,756 10,948 34.5 
PSN TAD Ssincsn w sites op ats Sees ese ORS ae 2,064,128 1,261,762 61.1 See eee eee en 
irapiuity Orner Lhal Autor nk sascaancdca 187,105 138,433 74.0 2 2 | LR ear nes Ser eee ge $3,047,024 $1,964,513 64.5% 
WV OTINEN GS MCOMD, son. bend os ns. nese we anetenan 1,053,881 574,904 54.6 Car & General 
BAGGHty  o0- ss escniew sapere cee esa sm osu cs 4,238 2,016 47.6 INCOM ENE lotus, coi ieee ite see omoe ees veeeors $282 | Sra eee % 
SECRS | Res ene iea Preearrs 4,884 225 4.6 AGG TADUALY: «sentation paisinteie eet eines s 124,801 81,554 65.3 
ISEB sss een wie sentence ee eee cee eee ee eeees 14,401 9,206 63.9 Biability Other Ulan Aut is eclosion 32,049 640 2.0 
Burglary and Theft..................e-seeees 13,861 4,952 35.7 Ree LOD, 65s 56 scr Soriatins eketees 119,596 56,643 474 
Boiler and Machinery i eevsie wes ; 10,780 3,183 29.5 [EEE AS aA EE ME TE GO IC AER Lan ete <a 2,074 25 a 
Bit LOW, DANAE. Gl coieca see she me sees s 726,447 438,881 60.4 SO age Weer ca em non Se RN aa 2 5,985 739 12.3 
Aalto Gollision «2.050 55 slensitets-e ee bie teanta aly 34,149 76.4 aE nee RD STU L | amie nts nin Net 3,167 2,170 68.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto........... 28,705 9,441 32.9 Burelary an nett: ss .ii5 caeiende yok nea ice 11,804 8,053 68.2 
, eee = PAGIEGT AST OD) MOANA DE. «55005 stolsro inte oieiate a ea oe 44,776 38,115 85.1 
OTA sap dame bey ene a arenes $4,259,665 $2,510,144 DBINTO! Aiton COMISIO Has «oe calves caelewionios taisieion nouns 679 54 8.0 
; S ae: r 2 Q(\C 552 55 
Ancneni: Pabadbitiben P: D:.-& 'Collision—Not Auto es. .2.55 6c ssssin ws oe 2,809 1:552 5.3 ; 
— Accident AMV TN) MAR ORUID so odo oop seein 8 Riese $376,087 $295,214 78.5% Total Py Sete Sans en is are $348,022 $189,495 54.4% 
Ati MOAI oes ack cscs he seeuesaaeae nes 30,613 6,930 22.6 Canmeed Quen et 
Liability Other Than Auto................+4- 127,186 144,182 113.4 we 06 $1559 30 94 
Woskatin’s Cott. <osssnccisececertsenansese 110,498 90,329 ee aan ec tet er eenee eerie ie “ Fo oan re 
I az , CSE NADIIEY-o:2.5.5 sos aysie sindiely eaG Gator Rina do esis 133,928 77,940 58.2 
Mast PTGD. DABIATS 6 6668s. oe tae saseishs'a dle 12,519 1,164 93 dares Berge ra 12 = 
Liles NOR siies sca he eaynidnmch eases 80 ; Liability Other Than Auto......+.++++++++++. 137432 4.546 25.3 
: ee aan : 7 J ; A OLERIENS KSOMID) fc0% pa sieceicace te eeaateacs 7,002 2, 73% 
P. D, & Collision—Not Auto...........+++++- 1,246 299 ‘coe * SRR Rane RN ame ieee 12.682 1'303 14.2 
tal anc eoGess ck euseeatpanne $658,229 $538,118 81.8% (Continued on Page 16) 
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3,363 men most likely to succeed 


Since its beginning in 1934, the AStna Home Office Casualty and 
Surety Sales Course has held 100 sessions . . . has graduated 
3,363 men who go out into the field with a business asset that can be 
invaluable to themselves, their agencies, and their company. 

With a firm command of all A‘tna’s multiple-line coverages, they 
are able to offer the right policy at the right time and maintain a high 
ratio of sales to calls. Their thoroughly professional approach quickly 
builds single sales into profitable accounts. They benefit from years 
of experience—distilled into five weeks of intensive training by 
skilled, field-experienced instructors—learned by doing as well as 
studying. 

Agents all over the country have come to recognize the advantages 
of professional training, especially for the younger men on their 
staffs. Your agency, too, may gain through this course. Ask your 
nearest tna office for complete information. 


AETNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


Affiliated with Actna Life Insurance Company 
Automobile Insurance Company : Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD 15 CONNECTICUT 
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~ AKtna Home Office Casualty and Surety ‘Sales Course 
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New York State Experience Fifteen Leading Mutual Companies 
i na In 1947 New York State Writings 


































































Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Central Surety & Insurance (continued) Earned Losses Loss 
iktgtA hd vans chceees create tase oh 39,371 —4,530 ae Company Premiums _Incurred Ratio 
lass ee oa 2 8° 54.4 . 
shaban a sea fe ig eo eee $21,625,588 $10,504,530 48.6% 
rs 7 46 642 36.145 775 (American) Lumbermens ................... 12,998,808 6,898,064 53.1 
Aut ( 536 "eee 28'9 Employers Mutual Liability ................ 11,657,820 8,361,867 71.7 
oT © Cnlinin Nat Mate... 2 669 346 13.0 WRSCA TONE Sha anf v ates ons sae eee ees 10,380,984 5,464,226 52.6 
CMa ec 0) Ae ee es 4081 1.456 357 American Mutual Liability ................. 9,022,648 5,429,061 60.2 
: neces . ; Te ee eee ee ae RERVOREMIR MROGEORL © o5 Shika eo Sess cccws tees ees’ 6,992,708 3,611,079 51.6 
Mad one oct heats ck erat $496,070 241,281 48.6% Public Service Mutual ...................-. 3,841,779 1,611,542 419 
PE sey — § ” MMM TMI sicsix vss sacs xu piesinteocus ox 3,371,352 2,135,596 63.3 
rare ndemnity $100,205 $32,036 32.0% Lumber Mutual Casualty ................... 2,767,990 1,474,169 53.3 
| fealt Supa chanensen ant Rion Nias le anton a O 7'456 “1200 162 fo “Cosmopolitan: Mutial . ....06666ssveecescess 2,594,658 1,202,754 46.4 
C vate kent Line Get toate. ee 114160 72784 638 PRTIESTTEN TIIIIE, 6. 5c.c 0s 0 0:0inis. bo se Saree ncee 2,299,622 1,325,840 S7.7 
bee Sieh panel gt eta 1.721523 994,928 578 National Grange Mutual ..................- 2,208,017 781,120 35.4 
kee Bee We Rena 827711 322 363 38.9 Gromer N.Y. Taxpayers oso. ccccsiccdcsis seis 2,198,270 853,912 38.8 
ye oe ee ee 1 480.051 564.314 38 ] EROS TIIROIRIME on 200 58 6:0 9 0 w 40 wn olwie ba 2,004,685 1,015,393 50.7 
Bidelitv. ........ SEU ER ie ine 193.631 42.144 21.8 Coal Merchants Mutual .................... 1,935,082 998,530 51.6 
SHEL 54 said sic Sure u sniomeme smmeeaeait urekt 162,517 —8,325 rae ~ 
HAKE. <c0.cn he es iba aWSen a rt ee yr 103,874 61,265 59.0 Cécsouslitanatual 
Burglary and Theft. ........eeeeeeee ence eee es 325,40 161,256 49.5 Formpiy known as Butchers Mutual) 
Auto Prop, Damme... +++. 0c vnrnasneven sn’ Sia or eS  ialey REMMibe ca ccpsitevertarganciaieriaesd $202,736 $147,375 50.3% 
ee re cod cue 60.5 Liability Other Than Auto.....0....00..00e, 298/196 121/839 40.9 
& Collisilon—Not Auto... see eeeee esses 60,845 9,25 31.6 Wothanen s/ Comic occa. acc oka eaicn credo en ca's 1,794,905 820,668 45.7 
ar ae Be esa ae oc amet 5h ea eae 81,109 58,448 72.1 
eachince Tot <a epeed fas Sieh $5,715,629 $2,617,932 458% Burglary and Theft.............6++ Meats 16,378 11,351 69.3 
itizens Casualty AMG PO, ANIAOE oi 55505 ses coe caus xa basen 95,241 34,100 35.8 
\uto Liability beeen eect teen teen eeaees $117,660 $41,236 Sono: Ania Colissinin..2 ou cate adaeaet aka aoeiots 4,993 5,867 117.5 
“rs ity Other Lhat AULO. eee eee ee eee eee, gin iss — P. D. & Collision—Not Auto................. 11,100 3,106 28.0 
Wioriciien ss Cit: ook oe ice ickekis eescnmaebe Ure 25,198 3,15 2. See 
Glass sesteeeaenetetesear nets serene ne renee 1,223 445 36.4 MERC bits cca oat nirapranioracinirae stalls $2,594,658 $1,202,754 46.4% 
ag J . Dp. a PORE ec OES ae 19,303 56.1 Coal Mecciants Miutusl 
. & Collision—Not Auto. .......eeeeeeees 1,185 —100 vee pene iP” a aE ee Ree ee ee $505,339 $242,484 48.0% 
oe ee greene ane a  sdapility Other PhanvAutos oo..52 cnc ot esac 82,630 21,564 26.1 
. ee $207,699 $106,134 51.1% = Workmen’s Gar) slicers cates wees enn 1,142,567 622,766 54.5 
Columbia Casualty ; rm as Asitoy Props )ainaee. 64...55<cacwcces wee eenare 190,197 107,549 56.5 
— $5,022 =" P. DD) & Collision—Not Auto... 000% eee ene. 14,349 4,167 29.0 
0/7 280 7.7 eee yes aoe: 
335,738 200,848 86.6 pS nT Matt Te $1,935,082 $998,530 51.6% 
edpede ean =o Consolidated Taxpayers ; 
531569 ee sath Liability Other Than Autos..ccsccslassesers $1,314,553 $500,793 38.1% 
ere 3,340 >“ Wgtimmens COMM, «5s os oc cackoncenweoccousos 184,396 45,913 24.9 
— eee <iq -P- D. & Collision—Not Auto... 7,626 2002 27.4 
Uireed bet gr qe tc tie Os | SP nena er 56,228 21,56 38. - Pere PEALE STIS 
moe ply Sartine “SS a ie SE Ro 34°387 5568 369 vinesn a aha boas 9 306,975 $548,798 36.4% 
Auto Prop. Damage ........0-.ssceeceeeeeees 115,063 95,276 82.8 Eagle Indemnity : : , 
Auto Collision Se Tae ee Dee 2.359 812 34.4 Accident Tere ere ee ee eee ee ee $49,514 $33,005 66.7% 
P. D. & Collision Not Auto Fe te ke ee 10,430 4.505 43.2 Health Cee re eee eee ee ee eee ener eens e een snne 25,834 7,400 28.6 
Re ND tree 4 ore eA ee ks 1317 1522 1156 Group Accident:and Health. 0..0)...csiee sissies 6,938 3,288 47.4 
a ~aaee yp eR RIe er aaee 831.801 478,103 575 
nS eet ee $1,077,72 $795 98() 7394, liability Other Than Auto.............-..045 460,612 185,678 40.3 
Cuisine Cadedy 1,424 $795,98 73.9% Workmen S OORING os 5ot-Kacs ose ou pea Loosen. 679,660 377,909 55.6 
NEES 3 ge gegen: Se a $143,301 $28 970 20.20% Fidelity .....ccscccsccsveecsessccssecceveeess 29,748 —1,979 bene 
ing: q 1 55" 542 *38°602 0.9. SUPELY oo cece cece eee e eee e ee eenceenceenenes 28,405 3,661 12.9 
es ae a ae a eee 1 0047 29 506.467 50.4 WGTABS csi. 0)s is hige gs ene OF ON Ane Nee GIIEE Akers 74,042 54,582 73.7 
1144'394 206 282 oe Burglary and Theft A a TS RE eee 303,474 162,602 53.6 
"379582 500,252 70.5 Boer aid MaCHhimery: .os.sccccn sos actenesaeses's 38,605 18,189 47.1 
yea 228,087 60.1 Auto ron, pamaces cca coccomeealirieecsces 279,941 166,245 59.4 
heer 282,367 ee OE RE a nee eon 7,882 6,069 77.0 
Hyer Re 8 —_-P. D. & Collision—Not Auto......-..6..0005, 26,991 15,701 58.2 
bee sesie ae = NE iro necsssnoumaen acess $2,843,447 $1,510,453 53.1% 
244,345 ‘150,948 618 ay Seen 
ES Gi | aie an de Oe Re rane 1448 "248 586 Auto Liability «2.00060 sccs scene cesinescseese $23,517 —$2,350 cee 
Me Nea Re Me ne 16.745 24.506 146.9 Liability Other Than Auto...............++4. 48,498 16,690 34.4 
cies Shiaie ne 638 O41 1475 NV OLIN S OID Ckcsnasua cease ees eolts ees 396,045 106,073 26.8 
rors eee ke Be pte Auto Prop. Damage............+-.sseesessees 10,205 3,223 31.6 
Midi es ee * hs $3,847,146 $2,313,188 60.1% P. D. & Collision—Not Auto. ........ 0.00065 22,948 431 1.9 
Connecticut Indemnit ; Ps Bao 
Asito LIQDINty 65. 55055 : Kris ews oS5seS3 $239,248 $156,954 65.6% ; OCA cd gktar ote VOSA Get eekatiras $501,213 $124,067 24.8% 
Lisbility <ther Than Auto. .<.s+..:0s.000.: "82.352 45'563 553. Empire Mutual Casualty er 
Mesleditet aie fo: phe 169.692 71'176 419 Auto Liability ..........00s sees eeeee eee ens $1,155,955 $852,025 73.7% 
a a OE ie eg a ah j ee 20. 669 10.256 49.6 Liability Other Than Auto...............0005 546 424 6.5 
iin aid Whee he 92'298 49.321 531 WV ORIEL S NOGHING ois ys cictes Aidan area inane 174,404 87,747 50.3 
Auto Prop. Damage.............. 79.673 79'802 1003 Auto Prop. Damage. hates tephra aR al oe 235,425 84,448 35.9 
a a ng ace J ee cm) ‘7s 1009 P, D. & Collision—Not Auto. icc iccccccceces 255 75 29.4 
» D. & Collision—Not Auto ; 3.758 "39 a Tee 
ea soi pieces” Se, 10 isos csensbaeneevadactints $1,572,585 $1,024,719 65.2% 
EIS OT Ee, SOON Oe $688,860 $413,774 60.1% Employers’ Liability 
icibieiail didite ™ oe ANMMMRRMIRI cLh ae chee toh Bia tate eel, $73,161 $16,149 22.1% 
aetaiad oe ee $1.417.309 $388 262 27 40h BEGAN. 0... ensiiesessssesncvessoresvnwnecses 7,349 6,383 86.9 
1678474 * 038° 876 as Group Accident and Health.................. 84,754 41,222 48.6 
1'084'565 520 563 cA 4 Auto Liability Rn) Sa en eT moe 822,141 398,011 48.4 
270/133 735'648 279 Liability Other Than Auto................6+5 1,183,982 620,761 52.4 
"639.429 336'070 487 Workmen’s Comp. .........sesseeeeeeeeeeeees 2,803,220 2,824,275 100.8 
' 434.726 707198 493 Fidelity oh Sik pibere 814 eTESEIS Mlehea lense Siar ow MEIN eLeTem IIa teres 124,125 2,116 he 
. rages 901045 1029 Surety Ae ee TALE ERED acon ere whe 57,926 57,646 99.5 
257'759 16.472 te GAAS en ets. eet ete e nets e nee teeetteee ee eees 57,126 37,270 65.2 
“90.244 57544 638 Burglary and Theft Westie Ait bakigi a toe eee ors 188,176 94,372 50.2 
392°60) 135°957 53.3 Boiler aud: Machinery.. os:0.1s ces oosaeiwine se 72,878 28,867 39.6 
a 375 “1903 339 Pa Pete, THPEGC ss 055s ase tissesens meses ce 277,789 154,323 55.6 
452579 256'163 56,6 Auto ¢ ollision | Sa oR oe ar on eR Ann 6,793 3,589 52.8 
*1'38] a ‘O14 562 P. D. & Collision—Not Auto...............4. 129,177 35,667 27.6 
47304 52.435 1106 Fe Ge 1 Fy Me RR Sie iy Repeaters De a aes eater en 6 On 19 ae es 
107,763 57,848 53.7 (ei cic es $5,888,616 $4,320,651 73.4% 


Da ics ani ohacn cack oaks $8,925,211 $4,162,954 46.6% (Continued on Page 18) 
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To Aid 
Hartford Producers 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT® 
has been published in 
Business Week, Nation’s 
Business, Dun’s Review 
and other magazines, 
including banking pub- 
lications. It has reached 
thousands of employers. 
Sales efforts are always 
more fruitful if backed 
up by educational ad- 
vertising of this char- 
acter. To bankers we 
said: ‘‘ Your bank prob- 
ably carries a Blanket 
Bond. This principle of 
blanket Fidelity protec- 
tion has been adapted 
to the requirements of 
commercial organiza- 
tions and means broad- 
er, more secure protec- 
tion behind your busi- 
ness loans.”’ 





Insurance...and YOU 


#2 of a series of informative articles 
on insurance and bonding. 








How can employers 


cuard against large 
dishonesty losses? 


Your judgment in picking people for positions of trust may be 
of the very best, but it has to be based mainly on past records of 
character and integrity. It can give you no guarantee against future 
developments which may induce the most trustworthy employee 


to succumb to the combination of temptation and 
and become an embezzler. 


opportunity 


Fidelity Bonds offer business management the only positive means 
for dealing with this employee dishonesty risk. Such protection 
in its most modern and highly perfected form can be provided 
for your organization through Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 


which offer: 


1. Repayment of losses of money, merchandise or other company 
property stolen by employees, whether or not the identity of guilty 


employees is known. 


2. Coverage on a// personnel—executives, sales staff, office and factory 


workers, watchmen and maintenance men, etc. 


3. Hartford Blanket Bond rates are at the lowest point in history. 





. Automatic protection against personnel changes, eliminating the 


danger of uninsured losses. 


. Reduced record-keeping and handling expense, since it is unnec- 
ping § 


essary to report personnel changes or make premium adjustments 
during the bond term. 


. Freedom from personnel troubles—because Hartford B/anket 


Bonds cover a// employees alike, there is no cause for any feeling 


| of discrimination. 


These and many other benefits of Hartford Blanket Fidelity Bonds 


are worth your consideration. Your Hartford agent or your own 
insurance broker will gladly furnish full information on request. 





~ HARTFORD | 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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oes Vek State Experience 7 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Earned Losses Loss | 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
venende Mutual Liability 
Ac ciden $116,005 $42,344 36.5% 
id 5,135 5,478 106.7 
1,734,206 1,579,360 91.1 1 
1,171,736 573,968 49.0 ' 
7,822,278 5,484,349 70.1 
2,555 4,034 157.9 boss 
28,713 17,139 59.7 - 
37,041 26,490 75 
584,494 483,020 82.6 
34,963 16,170 46.2 
120,694 129,515 107.3 
as eee, «| NEW YORK OFFICE............. veee eyes es 84 WILLIAM STREET 
) ge RNAS eee $11,657,820 $8,361,867 71.7% Telephone WHitehall 
4-6460-1-2-3-4 
$463,979 $312,779 67.4% 
108,974 35637 32.7 SRR VIG GUPI. «oon cceccecsccces genes? 16 COURT STREET 
1,082,167 716,146 66.2 Tele hone 
160,651 106,227 66.1 Misi: 2 
ision 19,493 4,901 25.1 TRiangle 5-2508 
SOR Ie aaa a aire ap at es "$1,835,264 $1,175,690 64.1% FIRE °* MARINE * CASUALTY ¢ AUTOMOBILE 
$566,988 $164,729 29.1% 
8,790 —1,755 Lee 
16,541 2'402 14.5 
196,679 65,946 33.5 AUtO eOO DAMAGE... saicc Sere screen ae cipro 1,020,267 703,430 68.9 
154,975 52,071 53.6 Nate “Colston. o..-5s-cccsscin cea cceetie sees 38,760 16,138 41.6 
5 ——— ee —= | Pop eS Collision—Not Auton ..sacuwens eee 46,835 17,391 3/1 
POI citcocseabsketcuse seenae $943, 973 $283,293 30.0% ee So aE Sy eee es Ate ee 
oo a oT Potals) ..nepaa here eee eaerees $6,150,174 $3,559,695 57.9% 
= ‘ CRE sie pei Ow 6S ables le eed «OW Mate ee eee $38,1 10 - $5,511 a % General Casualty of America 
ae eee a pe pe a A, Re ae OT RED Ae E $174,673 $90,885 52.0% 
ren,” So7 eas Beet er ie Ce 73814] 433.709 cag Liability Other Dhan AuWtO: oc. e conte nates 96,631 45,132 46,7 
cue Seseiipciets de Mua BER ARO aE aD AMR od Bey ey UR otis pede ie Workmen’s C "1071 ) a ee Ne OE LEDS Tay ars ce 212,498 123,763 58.2 
Liability Other Than Auto.............0000. 98,514 31,011 31.5 Rideline 2'319 98 
Workmen's Comp. ....-+.++++seseeeeeseeeeees 160,782 67,885 See” I. succes Lot ceia ee ee 14.273 1,262 “88 
a eee ~. pi IRE RRR ROR ERE Re Fae 13,473 11,128 82.6 
“aia 141281 60.247 br Burglaty atid Theft: 300. s0sssveerersavrerss 21,550 5,787 26.9 
P.D \ 16,032 "0°337 co'5 Auto Prop. PAM ARE oie wi vig eae cite et eeleieie oe ore 59,098 20,719 35.1 
All Othe 18.399 9453 514 Po: Dig Colliston——Not ‘Autos ieiecctesew terol arial ore aca ' ai 138 ‘ 
elbiE: oa ctrecuancbtbaneeccee $1,498,950 $746,081 49.8% POO rhs at orah son ne tai Sore $599,684 $299,313 49.9% 
Fidelity & Casualty General Transportation C. & S. 
MERE ~ -Se usc ricewe Rie ee $679,888 $198,189 292%, -~AUtO TAaDility asides cuscsawswenan- estan ee wae $1,799,814 $1,550,199 86.1% 
It] 44,776 66,228 147.9 Liability Other Phan Agtol ins. ccscw cues yes 114,735 57,396 50.0 
2,776,112 1,613,216 58.1 Workmen's" COnIO) <<o<ssasehaseh eases 709,269 240,002 33.8 
2,523,788 789.410 313 SUG CEY -oi.c caw teele sv ac nyuweee magn buena eae os 767 ee pies 
4.073.262 2,177,626 53.5 Ato UP TOO: WAMIACe: <cas caaces adauWe pee sens 415,777 173,145 41.6 
558,716 110,604 19.8 PD: & Gollision—Not ‘Autos 06.02 o8ectesccs 9,917 1,865 19.6 
122,082 4,274 3.5 —eneenenn’ Sento —— 
167,168 92,909 55.6 Mba sca Says soe tihaanee site. $3,049, 87 9 $2 022,607 66.3% 
609,654 3721093 61.0 
427.999 92.580 716 Glens Falls Indemnity 
812,345 587,736 72.4 RE OTARIT: Yok de cease heat wale sb werk od ween es $186,800 $63,904 34.2% 
19,943 12,260 61.5 Das AS cang: via Accor nh tend Nien ios aie ae oe iets 25,802 12,556 48.7 
267,221 35,604 13.3 AMUTOMIAADEIEY! ore ecdek ware nee wie ede dae eet 1,548,371 804,822 52.0 
cies, ‘peach ue en, =, VERRY Oren Diet ACOs csicclct o.ccsaielearse's 902,884 326,159 36.1 
Pinte nticn eB ase genteel $1 3,082,954 $6,152,729 AROGG- “Waodemien SC OMp 2.06. ¢00108 sowed saa new besos 1,495,534 685,331 45.8 
Bad elitiy + .5.n5 vasesisacdaha dotted ta Waeeaaes 75,440 9,051 12.0 
herage i ve digg Co. ~ : STEER nate ea oan UR the Ugry Aptis Opt ORE 162,332 28,866 17.8 
ability Other Than Auto..+............06. ‘$8,677 $5,826 MENU REM ries vc ag iah yin da dew eidegh etbawaaney 90,329 44,513 49.3 
eae re att er en NS ee 673,460 137,125 20.4 3urglary and apd aea lame ion 344,041 173,687 50.5 
tS a 478,668 —23,456 wees AUTO TE TOD. WOAMAR Es a. bscate os nndseeeee soRce 541,640 319,557 59.0 
SSoseeeeee tenet eee t eect e eee e eee eeeaaes 120,948 68,848 56.9 a PIE 5s Siac cock seu tocseracaseneuceues 8,500 2,833 33.3 
Pty AG GR. osu. sx eners $asebuaetoney 1,011,005 475,815 47.1 . eae COlision—NOt AMO... 6:.5-se<nsaacenws 68,631 24,568 35.8 
ee ere $2,202,758 $664,158 29.0% et Re ee ee ee $5,450,304 $2,495,847 45.8% 
Fireman’ s Sani Indemnity ; = iii i ee 
Acc de Rad dichvalats hee ie eae eee Oe See $185,213 $61,441 33.2% Globe Indemnity 
Health 2... eee e eee eee cee cee ee tee eee eens 33,669 23,837 70.8 AM OMERIE <n onthe soil dite Seas Meals onion RTS eee $213,685 $91,757 42.9% 
\uto J 1) nee 1,404,260 747,652 53.2 POR ors tian artes ec chorion gine Ee ae 73,216 45,311 61.9 
I. pbibty Other “Than Auto. 42:05... nist acie 630,624 234,978 37.3 Group Accuentiand ‘Health...cc ct ticeenesktes 122,583 88,410 72.1 
WOTKMEN S COMP, «+2. s0secrseeenssennnererer 1,394,796 804,165 37.7 PIC ARUA DEY as. cacroc ls fwa sia siete wren @orekes 1,752,068 1,095,766 62.5 
EES (LE Ea SIE Re NO ee ered te EES 50,363 33,344 66.2 Miahinty Other Than: Auto. sé asin edacn cess 1,049,107 437,101 41.7 
ROU bs Sietienaienhpn dos sss ra Ce ee aeee oe 32,086 3,255 10.1 Workmen's Comp oso. +. 50 rexes cots wena vee 2,231,555 992,061 44.5 
G1ASS wees e eee cece eee e eee tee tee ee eee 69,637 16,546 66.8 Ry a's sce ous etoaiss steer Pe 122,294 33,090 27.1 
Burglary < nd Theft..........sseeecereeseeees 356,479 264,583 74.2 SSE ENS eels iad pints ohne taken encanta rs 52,369 —14,361 sales 
\ut ) Prop I UIBAR Css sicis.c alee Spirent isro een 413,220 318,752 77.1 MIS 55s cremate cies amino (aie te hou one ane a mea 131,952 85,327 64.7 
\ ito Collision teen e eee cece een ereeeeeenees 18,264 5,862 32.1 PUMA aH Thelts.<..0000okescnaaeienences 570,699 314,221 55.1 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto............ bar 74,829 25,577 34.2 Boilérand Machitiery.<.be5 scchccsies tba doses 81,801 30,594 37.4 
Ae, a —— eee —-~ Rita eon, AMAwO 25 slo. Gag dies heed seule hes 587,875 353,655 60.2 
RDUAR, shiv t owtaan et ems nan metaiens $4,663,440 $2,569,992 55.1% Auto Collision” Phe EOE doco doderis See 14,656 2,230 15.2 
tinsel Diallo. P. 1D. Se Colseion=——Not Ante vac c6 csnccheccss 93,731 42,322 45.2 
Accident ............. yee Ne ae $158,884 $51,063 32.1% Tot: ~€7 007 501 5Q7 AR 50) 70%, 
Health ........... te ee 146/883 70'499 480 Daptalitn wane ete ean este ise $7,097,591 $3,597,484 50.7% 
GI . Ace IGONE ANG TICAI 2 sed os eeesitcionss « RP os 13,890 69.5 Greater New York Taxpayers 
\uto Liability ...... Er a ee rae 3,105,298 1,603,537 51.6 Liability Other Than Auto $2,180,589 $851,117 39.0% 
Liability Other Than Auto................0.. 521,692 16,894 416 PD, & Collision—Not Auto................. "17.68 "705 ie 
Workmen’s Comp. .........00ss0ss.ssccseceee 875,135 747.897 85.5 EE en, enw teetce —— ain = 
Glass ...............00. peace che tine eel te paisa 37,696 24,034 63.8 Total 2,198,270 53,912 8% 
Burglary and Theft... 00.0... sssscsseenseeee 114/596 57,091 49.8 ole ina ve il shi ain 
BOuET Aud SACU EY. ac. os icces oc obs ee ome 64,143 37,831 59.0 (Continued on Page 20) i 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Insurance Producers of America 


Re: The New Life-Saving Program, “Safety Is Good Business” 


No insurance movement shows more promise of direct 
results in helping to reduce the nation’s toll of automo- 
bile accidents than the joint five-point program recently 
launched by the Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies in cooperation with the National Association of 
Insurance Agents. 


Establishing as its basic conception that “Safety Is 
Good Business,” this program, the result of years of study 
and research, has quickly won the approval and support 
of insurance agency leaders and of the nation’s largest 
stock casualty-surety carriers including the MASSACHU- 
SETTS BONDING & INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In our opinion, there are compelling reasons why it is 
smart for agents to identify themselves with “Safety Is 


: First and 


Good Business” in their local communities. 
foremost is the satisfaction derived from the knowledge 
that you have helped to save human life and maimed 
bodies. The objective in this connection should be at least 
the reduction of the 50% in accidents over the next three 
years which, incidentally, is the goal set by President Tru- 
man’s Highway Safety Conference. 


No one should have a deeper interest in accident pre- 
vention than insurance agents and thus your participation 
in safety work locally is certain to increase your prestige. 
Furthermore, it will stamp you as a community leader in 
a very worthwhile cause. 


Salient Features of the Program 


If the great majority of the 25,000 agent members of 
the NAIA were to participate actively in local accident pre- 
vention projects, the nation would owe that organization 
an everlasting debt of gratitude. This is not a Utopian 
ambition. Your leaders and ours in the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies have outlined in attractive 
booklet form the most important steps that should be 
taken for organized community effort. These are: (1) 
driver education at the high school age level; (2) strength- 
ening of driver licensing laws, and (3) compulsory motor 
vehicle inspection laws; (4) pedestrian safety and traffic 
control; (5) bicycle safety for children. 


In formulating these objectives we realized that public 
awareness of the traffic accident situation in a given com- 
munity was of paramount consideration. For this reason 
it can’t be urged too strongly that NAIA members take the 
initiative in organizing local accident prevention com- 
mittees. If such are already organized in your commu- 
nity, why not join forces with the existing group and lend 
your support to increasing the scope of its work? 


Now as to specific suggestions, the agents’ program of 
loca! action can very well begin by requesting ‘“commu- 


nity conscious” leaders to meet to discuss the traffic acci- 
dent situation in their vicinity. As a natural outgrowth of 
this meeting, a committee should be formed to function 
under a chairman—a key man who is able to enlist, lead 
and inspire other leaders in groups. It is important that 
every organized segment of community life be represented 
on this committee. It stands to reason that such a well 
organized group, keenly interested in reducing traffic ac- 
cidents and equipped with a concrete plan, can promote a 
safety movement that will save human life and economic 
waste. 


Furthermore, such a group will be of inestimable ser- 
vice to the community—in every sense a community of 
life savers. What finer achievement can the insurance 
agent have than to be identified with this worthwhile 
activity? 


Highway Safety Contest Launched 


To stimulate producer interest still further in accident 
prevention at the local level, the NAIA and our Associa- 
tion’s accident prevention department launched on June 1 
a highway safety contest to run for a year, the purpose of 
which is to recognize “meritorious highway safety work 
performed by state and local associations of insurance 
agents.”” In developing the standards and conditions for 
this contest, its public relations value received major con- 
sideration. For this reason, cash awards will be offered to 
finance worthwhile community projects. This incentive 
should certainly stimulate participating local boards and 


state associations to do an even better job. 


The hopes of those among us who have worked dili- 
gently over the years “to prevent the preventable acci- 
dent” have been raised by the enthusiastic response 
aroused by our five-point life saving program. We also 
have high hopes that the interest of insurance producers 
will not wane with the close of the highway traffic safety 
contest. Similarly, the various states will participate in a 
competition among themselves to see which can do the 
best job in the traffic safety drive. At the same time, the 
Center for Safety Education at New York University, now 
in its tenth year, is broadening its scope of activity in the 


safety field. 


The over-all results of this organized effort should go 
along way in impressing upon the insuring public that 
the stock casualty insurance industry is not overlooking 
the humanitarian side of its responsibility to them. 


Nhe He 


President 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
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1 UE $$, |§ AT SALAM LTS OI 
New York State Experience / 
(Continued from Page 18) 
ee a ere res Established in 1934 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
v 
Great American Indemnity e 7 p R T 
POUR PU Te So ore. sia tirsdrcele skank en SGU $57,953 $11,590 20.0% Oo H & N be Oo N Oo S 
PRIS - > oS ech enaw ecco skcanandess oars 6,712 5,207 77.6 
Group Accident and Health ..../....03..0+.0.00.0% 13,171 9,250 70.2 
Pe OAD asin.cn osha anes co sesunenieean 1,278,398 763,547 59.7 si 
inability Other Than Agto. i356: c0iniche0saes 868,232 361,723 41.7 
POMBE SACD... 65 s.0c sas ds anaand ees nedess 1,112,644 523,567 47.1 
MR ss satan Mowda.cs ores Saubeseeecehan es 91,956 145,027 157.7 
Rr dz ec aken pen vee een apwoasa mere oorer 68,017 Boa 2.9 
RII Ec om Oa oe tke bie ee a eS 87,358 7,377 65.7 
Paty AN INCE son os aise ac vis ssn eaensiseiks 141,204 49,594 So. A U r ¢ O M O B I L E 
PACT ee Gp cts ge 0110-2 ee Sa 444,301 336,652 
SR MIO ona hese se aes ean ean Ki 4,673 3,126 9 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto..............005 43,656 27:216 62.3 FIRE—LIFE 
Sater AIMEE so ).645 655s senGd bey ae aa eene ee 616 197 32.0 
PIOKGE ie ceieescsaenaeeecinee re $4,218,891 $2,296,077 54.4% C ASU ALTY INL AND M ARINE 
Guarantee Co. of North America 
PRONE oe ELA ONE CARE RE REA Os EEE PR SERGE $845 —$238 seme e 
SHIREY. Sci by ccoese ose be ree yeeee Mieke seeees 1,057 —49 
DORA otccaiswsncoes oeaauanak et $1,902 —$287 -%o an 
Hardware Indemnity of Minn. 
Wace MECNIN EE eas. eh ce ieb sn Rew Room $262,920 $45,885 17.5% 
samility Other TRAN Autos... 506 0 s0ascvcrcac's 58,349 29,808 51.1 
RWVerinba s KOON: «555 6bsbaibe asa awaken koe 99,276 55,269 wey li 
i a Ng REE NEL IEDM ATOR 11/584 7'250 627 110 William St., New York 7 
ary ce ARIE. cos os ss csGeerusereaes one 11,628 5,368 46.2 
AGES ZLOP. TPAMIBORS sine isasiee woke asm abuners 89,145 56,574 63.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto...............0. 4/541 1,303 28.7 Rector 2-5920 
DAG cick Seb areas oon eee te $537,443 $201,466 37.5% 
Hardware Mutual (Rie NR A RN NR ENE NK 
Group Accident and Health.................. $2,218 $2,133 96.2% 
PSI MAMAN ooo cto cy beeen 9 5 sors wikis nici oie 605,337 276,774 45.7 : r 
Liability Other Than Auto................005 127,047 47,509 37.4 Indemnity Co. of North America : Bor 
Wigton s (GORI, 5 Sisccwnisn sess sane siseooe 903,870 485,700 53.7 Accident BRU ene es Piesones cheese esoueres Psonic on Teaee Omar seene $1,083,665 $244,299 22.5% 
Pee eh ee ek OA CO ce ety ie ee. 24 131 16,329 67.7 LIA ounce nee Der sSednr name anche canoe 14,598 _ 6,093 417 
Burglary and Theft.............0.00sseeeeees 13,795 5,267 38.2 Auto Liability .. 0. . 0... cece eee e eens eee 1,532,441 785,594 51.3 
Rate Peap. DAWARE.....5<0.60+00rer000r0n0a 213,002 130,020 61.0 Liability Other CHAN ANUCO os isi eeis'ns Savas ee 1,215,857 445,618 36.7 
Sais HES TSERUONEA 9) ec seo cea kate oR Rees 95,867 45,047 470 W orkmen s"COmpe sss 5\cc/stcc:se v0 eee Ste eps 1,724,402 953,222 55.3 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto..........+....- 19,418 6,614 oe: anaes en Taleo rate ee —- a 
‘ BS vacua ate tade tke tazecs ean Mc etree steed estes 297,5 f 3.5 
Di tec eee $2,004,685 $1,015,393 50.7% vane ppt 2" 8 euskal Per Peso Sort 
glary an SES Merde Maer Me eee cer eae 299,25 § 57.6 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Auto Prop. MOSER AIES 6 cos 6- sss kee ees iooaeataveoe oi Giarweotat 496,789 298,229 60.0 
CEE SEEN AS Gi lel ba ER alte Peg a ene $280,365 $93,294 33.3% Auto Collision ...... Litt t tate eset ea sees ee rees 8,709 8,514 97.8 
PinaBe ste Ss ee ks ke Set oe eee 34,463 663 19 Be Wiree Collision——Not "Autor ache «sine one or 352,973 198,508 56.2 
Group Accident and Health................. 49,393 10,210 20.7 Wider Datiae2a0 mutant ive wast iene 7,497 5,152 68.7 
IIE LSE IER EE ENG EIR 3,832,926 2,899,171 75.6 All Other 0... .seee eee c eee nese ee eeeeenees 94,205 42,150 44.7 
Laamiity (other Dhan Arto. «03. socsawsen sees 2,195,270 815,157 a7 zi = z —<- 
ES TOMNER. ccs casncsvesonsndencoens 4,730,833 2,771,449 58.6 Total... 2... .e seers cess seen ees $7,710,755 $3,443,510 44.7% 
RN oes ee cisean oom aero een 402,503 227,172 56.4 
DT hey ee 267.926 7/699 29 eee Set atl ; 
ee et ree ee a 178281 93'993 597 Auto Liability .......0....0...sceeeeeeeeeeees $768,350 $304,668 39.7% 
imalare wiih Tliekt, «os orsssiccccscc edocs, 878'383 446,369 50.8 Liability Other WS CAUEO oe cstcance seus Shas 227,340 98,908 43.5 
: se be = MV OURINOD Ss COMIDS (aicicis.vsicneis's esos eee nee es we 2,054,819 1,485,809 72.3 
PREG SED, OATIARE. <5 icioas snp odes coe see'en 1,293,736 935,151 72.3 A =r eae pel, i ee Be 
: Se = Pattee 0O8: PORMIAPE. «65s ccd eg ckscaeecksee eas 309,438 246,085 79.5 
Auto Collision .... 2... .00esseveeescoseensies 72,347 33,841 46.8 DP Th & Cathsion—BMet Auto 111405 1% 11 
P. D, & Collision—Not Auto........:.s000000> 221,908 73,412 33.1 ia salt z pray Sie. mars keane Sessa . pease. 
ee OLA aE RO $14,438,334 $8,407,581 58.2% POCA oes eo ae cae ee eeee ree $3,371,352 $2,135,596 63.3% 
Int tional Fidelit 
Hartford Live Stock Te aaa tas he UE EO $170 
LAME SStCIG AORN. ons ..6 08 debieun bene a Guweusuues $184,982 $73,218 39.6% ER ceca ale anita neta: 361 
MRE Rn TO Era a $184,982 $73,218 39.6% ee Ce eed Sees ; 
_Hartford Steam Boiler 7 Jamestown Mutual 
Boiler and Machinery. ..0..s66:..0<000<<0e20300% $579,009 $294,904 D906” “Anko iaiability.ciec ds .esee ens diekiunae enews $707,097 $326,565 46.2% 
CEs = Liapisty Other Dhan Awl: os cise devise 86,519 17,628 20.4 
BNSIAR Ss or i ie soa hae $579,009 $294,904 DUIOYe: - Wiorieinen sCOntD: iss corals ss nore se neesn's 1,251,819 845,690 67.6 
: Auto Prop. Damage SON ere ay rn ea oo ape 230,164 127,600 55.4 
Home Indemnity : ‘ iG MoaMISIO Tae nara sates Ate o ovina nore 16,300 7,131 43.7 
IIE reuters cer he one ee OA ae $31,003 $8,568 276%  P.D. & Collision—Not Auto. ....<occccccecs 7,723 1,226 15.9 
arg MOE «ois ccmsics see RA Pole erea cunts 734,988 594,563 80.9 abe: 
Liability Other Phan Ato... s55.006.066000c0 369,781 213,137 57.6 DORA Is ch c he leeemes $2,299 622 $1,325,840 57.7% 
SON COMIN i pii-nnns saoxseneeipiesantann 228,544 122,484 53.6 
ET a MICE a OPE EASIER enone PRE MP 31,420 49,122 156.3 London Guarantee & Accident 
MG ooic ae can nea Soe esis Daoud Santen oe 14,315 3,496 24.4 ORBIT glia tinh ae Mores eu clones ee aes RG $33,533 $7,649 22.8% 
EO Re prea TRO) a een manta oat |S 59,834 35,762 59.8 PAG gcc sass oisie'o.cinicle wgie ernie vieieie 2 ones biel visieis ais 8,162 4,981 61.0 
SPOIRN I Ai BORNE so oo5 cles cck a:b bbns Be oie deed 321,386 113,978 35.5 SSL OE Ma UREN Saale u's chee oe owe Oks Gave deem 531,878 504,975 94.9 
PIO LOD: WoanIee 25246 255 os tye cee caneoae 244,266 200,602 82.1 Eaabiity Other Thani Auto .ncsicacccccsoscese 354,815 180,430 50.9 
le Weneigacien oa) Os I 515 893 173.4 Wiornien S) GCOMUID,, ai,.5:05s cae ces wend os veowors-ns 933,634 604,298 64.7 
PY D. -& Comsion—Mot Ato ssccscieicecaesc. 4,593 5,533 120.5 PAE 5 5505 «019 5:515 stavere <aisiass sid ha Tewwistolkh Marew eae s 8,244 700 8.5 
SHANE Gh iccssc pes ovis irom atiieias este cie hee Nee ene 6,202 ae oe 
ee eae $2,040,645 $1,348,138 NE SRNR 8 and cian te al cde ees araeeaiceks 34,737 16,901 48.7 
UNS IATY SIU TOR Gs 55 c's 0'sssaisis acy b.0'0. sr a es. 8 sree 132,521 54,711 41.3 
Ideal Mutual BOUer GHG BRACMIMOTY 6 66:5 cscc 6 bibc ses haceese ss 26,078 —650 
BGG AOINY: 5055s sciividisarencles cae atateeees $104,407 $69,333 G6A% - PUG PIGP WAMAPe: ove cvicnds bed oveasvecces 186,588 155,850 83.5 
SAGEMILEW, DENCE (EAIANT PALIEO « i500 6 655. Shae ee s19 = 49.706 6,630 13.3 PRAER TS CNS TESEONET a. oy 5 hs eves 9. Saxon as bln evs ide, ov aieiala aipro sore 9.687 2,729 28.2 
DV OLEINER SNSONMID, sis bask tous scaw seaewor eves 850,834 503,939 59.2 P.D,.& Callision—Not Auto..i::ciecccveeees 20,805 17,837 85.7 
PARNER. RMIAIE oo score ds cio nude sw haw eesGawe 52,009 27,119 52.1 ORO ara ee ne cat hice ae ealse ie Festina een eos 563,576 211,498 37.5 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto...........se000% 16,211 3,057 18.9 WV AGOE IDAIMNA OE <oia sic'sy voces b.u0.s Soa Gnviee oenislels 3,164 302 9.5 
BONN 5550s 0cdhsocwaserean eee $1,073,167 $610,078 56.8% EOLA as cawassenn peas ware gts $2,853,624 $1,762,211 61.8% 
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Earned Losses Raw: Aiuto Comme. sci cab aps dads seavedacseade 1,033 151 14.6 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio P. D. & Collision—Not Auto................ 9,397 8,372 89.1 
London & Lancashire Indemnity s 
Pee een ineebemieeinemnaiig: ARMM $91,799 $25,277 «Ss«27.5% sce: subnets ahi 1a ts —=—6—oe 
rere? sie DEAE KHETRS ARR OWe DM nob oats ones aa pe Py Manhattan Mutual Auto 
Auto Liability ........sseseeseeseeeeneeeeeees 596,55 | : PRUNE RAMEN oo awk Sooo en kn wkcaswawsa 1,195,532 5 78.4% 
Liability Other EMG PUNE occ ce'cawnedcesecss 319,765 159,184 49.8 Paribas FPO MU oo ioc cn be Caducievacucae , "230.228 063 sas 
W — WiC ORIDEG «oe cdeu cecasets ceaatiee cs 433,524 243,595 56.2 oa 
I Ae ace a ER RARE POU 7079 870 123 » AS Senn ee 1,434,7 $1,0 73.4% 
ee I A EE RE ENE ak 18,221 16,985 93.2 ‘esi oh r . a, a a 
eT eam eM ra eee eC APR ae ge ec. a Re 44,064 25,053 56.9 en ne 
Burglary and DiGi ss sisecssccceeensseta cosas 99,240 35,676 35.9 Accident «0.6... eeee sees sence reece tees en en ees $143,464 $34,861 24.3% 
Auto Prop. Damage..............seseecseeees 198,866 139,608 70.2 Health abs se tncedecatarcscecensetececessnesee 29,055 10,875 37.4 
Aitto Common occ caiet See ecanecjnsenecnreees 10,175 4,719 46.4 Group Accident and Health............--..-- 24,845 8,133 32.7 
P. D, & Collision—Not Auto..............08 18,807 21,529 114.5 palmar =e be Sesseascaninss tic axes 1,575,040 1,080,914 68.6 
dabinty Other Than Aute..<.. 26 .ccccseees 700,214 128,451 18.3 
"MOlAlevacconcsionns Jasiccngeeued $1,845,554 $987,997 She Wee RUDD, caikccncnnasecciasccncecos 1,488,271 922,445 62.0 
> doltte, 275 7 
‘siceiheiiiiniadltaiaditl esac BO PP OEE Ceo he PCE Cre LETeT re ae canes 
Avis SE oe ee wl dteanne $223,004 $150,056 nae” Ran Ra ay A et aA Aca “81,108 51,765 63.8 
Liability Other Than Auto...............0008 238,966 102,454 42.9 eis ee EM cc 5 30'585 
iI JIthe , é, 42. RINSE * ANME S GRO con 10 thn da dm tna nena’ 311,533 139,585 44.8 
Worletletig, @auiti.sc-cos nasiens oc uceutese een 2,160,231 1,145,683 53.0 Boiler and Machinery 72 321 15.725 217 
Auto Prop. Damage,....2....sicuscccueseees 76977 "52,938 = 68B_— Auto Prop. Damage .....vs.sccccscsee. — SA0OKS 44314823 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto.............008. 68,812 23,018 33.5 pO RG OOO Re ees ee ee 8,074 3,109 38.5 
; é P. D. & Collision—Not Auto................ 103,891 65,299 62.9 
Total. ...... see eee sees tee eenes $2,767,990 $1,474,169 93.3% Water Damage ........ccccccceeccecceeeeee: 23,431 5,958 25.4 
iberty. vg 
Ae sete: 92 SA $17,040 $13,344 78.3% PR ae oee 9 kas IST ca 2a ae 
Group Accident and Health.................. 459,957 400,681 87.1 i 
Aide RE Sse ccs 2,631,041 ‘1,237,131 mi we $225,776 $65,679 29.19 
Liability Other Than Auto................005 2,045,872 588,281 28.8 2 ngeitireay acs ema alee aia eee meena 186, '33 7 
aes ; RMIT irk cow tencic tine anaeetuebakdeevancukas 186,640 113,331 60.7 
Me _— Br COM. or cheese taeuceneeresecars a 7,454,276 50.1 Group Accident and Health.................- 1,837 715 38.9 
Blase iierertreeeseeneaetey Mm GRR | Pea ae aes Saacaers ancien oken roves «= SOL OP 
“pie acto ee. , elle “. Liabiiity Other That Auta. v2. <.60cccncesss 1,057,905 535,911 50.7 
Burglaty and Bue isc ce oc 0d 64 niles cneasvclas alt 178,843 65,857 36.8 pert ee: 7 3,88 
) Faw Mee ’ zaps Wheshiniet © Gaanne ce5 ccd eecsdieecacaee'caces 2,130,374 1,365,881 64.1 
Ate: IP EOt: WOGIIAL Os ccs nid iielnmeic deus eeinaas 897,285 564,407 62.9 Fidelity , 147.532 3 582 0 
P. D, & Collision—Not Auto.........00c000-. 301,986 97,464 ae? eee er ae ere 86 
= BP Nace sdeedeanmcUncddnatsess sedenmecen 88,2 —12,25/ ie 
: ae ae Ae ee Lc eRe a re a Rad daiaarn ae kadid 145,724 78,182 53.7 
De ee ee 21,625,588 $10,504,530 48.6% & ; "290 146 
: an ‘ MEGIASY AML EE Coase din deG woedewesenncaes 660,396 294,729 44.6 
Manufacturers Casualty Peale Reif ERO <a g cn deans ccc eucn5 entice 596,998 401,466 67.2 
ONE sec wastes Gitta gees ddcttsorastads $31,494 $9,856 31.3% Auto Collision .......--.+-02-0seeeereeeseens bees ro = 
ON acne oor heated seston peers 1,458 2189 150.1 ~—-~P.: D. & Collision—Not Auto...........----. om icin ” 
Autey Weigle open ccaus ses eceescuesineeess 485,317 378,687 78.0 ainweci,. aan 
Liability Other Than Auto............0c00+ 138,519 125,543 90.6 LC ve Sn an 
Workmen’s COM nas sons hots wecda anes 423,811 343,640 81.1 Mutual Boiler of Boston 
ee ee, ee ee Oe 
EO RICO ARR OG Te ACer Eih L y 25,255 28,928 1145 ; "$224,682 $68,459 5 
Burglary and Theft ...60..<.:-ssarceneneess 102,840 51,007 49.6 ilk — sa oe 
Ante: Prog. (Dainage: sc ccisecreecucenanounes 165,386 150,273 90.9 (Continued on Page 22) 














bonding problems. 


A Friendly Welcome Awaits You at 


OUR NEW HOME OFFICE 


SEABOARD SURETY COMPANY 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 




















When you are in New York we hope you will have time 
to visit us and see for yourself how our improved facilities 
and ideal working conditions have been arranged to give 


you personal attention and prompt service with your 
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New York State Experience 
(Continued from Page 21) 
Earned Losses Loss 
Company Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Merchants Indemnity Corp. | 
CTR, & 6 wate scp i8G a vas wate Copa aoe Ai $20 > ee eae nero n 
SET AREY «chin cows enbacleslexss om ree aes 66,378 34,933 52.6 Cc 
iaabiity Other: Than - Autos. 3.056504 540.0 1,053 —654 ine e 
BEOED. wicc cucahescdicteseasas eels ee Gwsics sean ae 341 —36 St ° i 
tig A as RR RNTEL I ata EE 16,755 10,399 62.1 Edward I. White, President 
Bursary Vand ae 5 ask <sscce deus casusees 3,916 2,745 70.1 
Aas OO: WONORE 5. skwac sce mrsaaeue cs one 1,181 aie siete 
P; BD: & Collision—Not Auto... .5.00..50.0500 30 
Mtl 3s sscaeee ee has Sea eee OF $89,674 $47,387 52.8% 
Merchants Mutual 
MciPnt B A mock heb 86 oe Siete oer ace Sea ee $72,566 $24,914 34.3% 
ESR CE iT REET AI 3,156,689 1,593,540 50.5 FIRE e AUTOMOBILE @ CASUALTY 
Liability Other Dat PN os cade een eaee 410,375 132,577 32.3 F. J. McCORMACK J. R. FLEMING F. S. GERKEN 
WV OreenOT SS. KSOMID: soci. ca coc ieeekn csp eae she 2,074,957 1,087,064 52.4 M. M. SHANNON JOHN J. BURKE HARRY FLYNN 
ARR es haa Shae eae ealotiar rarer ascep eau 37,987 24,932 65.6 G. HOWARD HINCK 
aeto, 22501) A ANIAIE oS a ice ea. on aon om. wreass 1,140,304 713,663 62.6 
PEG ACOMISION: ooo 05a iba co sie keib ncn ba svete 51,628 24,980 48.4 
FPF Selsod Mok Neto 4820294091985 BURGLARY o FIDELITY & SURETY 
ee er 51.6% HAROLD W. STEUER JOHN P. MULLIGAN 
B:] 
Metropolitan Casualty . ; F - INLAND 6 JEWELRY 
INES ke Pr Le Phd a oe Oe he ate ee nice $169,936 $74,188 43.7% 
ME reiice scarce van estas ee aaa eenees 137,843 36,419 26.4 A. P. McLAUGHLIN 
Group Accident and Health 22.5.2... 0.2.55 296,182 199,209 67.3 J. B. McKEE 
Asito mantle. cls vss pees oe maks enon oss 1,595,373 1,297,398 81.3 - 
[aability Other Than Auto. <o...4 .6c556n562506 579,988 299,078 51.6 
PGES) NEONIDS. vic Sucvew caenopee eke aetes 509,908 274,681 53.9 
ELS CT odie CRUE eRe nM een mri ary 11,497 —28,219 ees 
ROE, oh. og 5 Os CaN be eee ORE ARSENE 84,413 31,508 AEA, 
NGIBBE Mercian melon knows sana e aGleite are enor oeh or 124,653 75,097 60.2 
Tia eng wet Ue [i 51 a on ae aE eee cece 306,806 194,364 63.4 REPRESE 
Auto roo. WAmMaee .6.cssasaskaneesases cones 324,111 178,411 55.0 SENTING 
PASIEDy HEAGION ooo estea pa eke eiee owe oe 2,098 545 26.0 : 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto.............05. 19,263 12,537 65.1 Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co. 
WARE ASE oi kage divi. c vio oe oe Riese ees 4,309 3,836 89.0 United States Fire Insurance Company . 
Petals ec ier eheaeece ne $4,166,380 $2,649,052 63.6% North River Insurance Company 
The Home 
National Casualty fa Insurance Company 
abidiadl: 3b teu. sseesubaeet eee eee $529,516 $413,924 78.2% ommerce Insurance Company 
TS i a eaxaneeani rn prdccks — Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
Group Accident and Health |. .2....260053 sec 515,87 58,97 74.5 
te NN eth ae tee 329,410 173,967 52.8 Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Liability Other Than Auto ..............204: 163,030 74,273 45.6 Universal Insurance Company 
MAiranacene Ts AGONID spied op canto cscote ales ae.es wines 287,322 103,723 36.1 . 
MMe ve wr os dod hohe Aedes cass 3,958 —1,493 ae Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 
A TE ON aR TA He 12,120 —1,070 ey Standard Insurance Company of New York 
DSIRE) ki od aarttamalics ieee eee eee eee 30,144 17,566 58.3 
Borvlory and: Diselt —6.6cs Aedes is seaoes see 82,041 41,758 50.9 
Auto Pron. Damavre® «. 0050s hie site wn cessoe 114,843 69,975 60.9 
PPD MR OIGIONE co goss fancn cane eben eek oar ese 234 —i7 pais : 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto..............+- 9,092 L7/l 19.5 350 East 42nd St. AN 
Total .c.ciccdietksescsss SE SUA 72.5% MUrray Hill ; 
National Grange Mutual | 
Ty AE hee a imide oe cess eee wea eee $1,306,296 $427,087 32.7% 2 - 6611 | 
Eaability Other Than Auto: .<6c5...65.00.5200 159,655 24,548 15.4 | 
Workmen’s Comp. 3 la pee Meee a wie ete 48,468 22,055 45.5 “ 
Auto Prop. Damage oth Fads SL a Or a 494,817 224,376 45.3 
Auto Collision ... hee hes reat Se ee et 184,903 77,434 41.9 
P; D. & Collision—Not Auto................ 13,878 5,620 40.5 
Total......sscseeeseeeeeeeeseee $2,208,017 $781,120 35.4% 
National Surety Corp. : 
So ey ae te $36,513 —$8,471 ve 
Pinan Auto. 205, oe eer aa oe 19,281 —2,582 i 
IDS, cine Heap whois 1he wee eee 74,604 —49,877 ewe | 
SAE eT aide Ls ee te 714,083 333,802 46.7 | 
eM ae aE 750,235 —34,111 ss i 
64,936 37,267 57.4 
eft ae ae ese eee 804,569 276,924 34.4 
ge. ee ee te ett 11,416 8,645 75.7 
NOE ADO) Joc e5 ses sesee 452 28 6.2 
Total...ceseseccuccecsvsceseee $2A760RD  S50LM2S 20.79% | 
New England Casualty 
Auto Liability POE oc tl dears cee, $363,785 $179,625 49.4% 
faability Other “Than Autor... >> .366s.0060%> 133,536 44,149 O5:1 
Workmen's Comp Le ee, 278,214 167,170 60.1 
ree ere RO re Se re 18,682 11,099 59.4 
Burglary and Theft Te Ast eae athe 62,316 36,763 59.0 ) 
Auto Prop. Damage .... ea tte Re 128,577 86,221 67.1 
Auto Collision jatcnaleniee eine aed aes 1,386 1,544 111.4 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto ...... : 6,140 2,092 34.1 
Total...cccccccccccseseeeeeeees $992,636 ($528,663 53.3% 





(Continued on Page 33) 
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Office Routine Shortcuts 


Three Successful Producers Have Saved Both Work and Money by Use of 


In these days of increasing overhead 
coupled with office personnel shortages, 
it is the wise broker or agent who plans 
his clerical work so that both time and 
money 


shortcuts. 


will be saved by office routine 
Believing that readers of The 
Eastern Underwriter will profit by the 
success obtained in this direction by 
three resourceful producers, their “pet” 
shortcuts are given on this page. They 
are : 

Mervin L. Lane, New York insurance 
broker, whose contribution to this edition 
is entitled “The New Look in Invoices.” 
Mr. Lane’s data is scheduled to appear in 
which he has been commis- 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


new book 
sioned to write by 


Time-Saving Forms and Sales Presentations 


Practice of Insurance.” It will be pub 
lished early in 1949. 

Carl M. Spero, CLU, who heads Spero- 
Whitelaw Co., New York, has written 
about an order acknowledgment form 
which is a time-saver not only for his 
agency but for his company and in- 
sureds. 

Dudley F. Giberson, executive partner 
of the Giberson Insurance Agency, Al- 
ton, Ill., widely known for his progres- 
siveness, is finding a ready response from 
clients in his fire-casualty-inland marine- 
fidelity and surety departments when 
sales presentations submitted to 
them in the same type of proposal forms 
that have proved resultful for big life 
insurance producers. 


are 





text book publishers of New York, and The individual articles of these three 
which will be titled: “The Successful producers follow. 
The “New Look” in Invoi 
By Mervin L. Lane 
The “new look” in invoices isn’t so piration cards and indexes, and put 
new, after all. It is almost as old as the enough information on the original in- 


proverbial hills—and in our shop we've 
been using this “new” idea for over ten 
years. 

Designed to cut plenty of clerical cor- 
s, this is an invoice with carbons al- 
ready inserted, which makes a record of 
ae “expira- 


“accounts receivables,” our 


n cards” and our “alphabetical index” 
all in one operation. This 


“line copy” 









o 1898 







qstanuisie 


youn W. JACO 


cuete gratet + 





ae 
as east ¥ 


Sample of the 


is a snap-out form which was made for 
us by our printers, John N. Jacobson & 
Son, Inc., of 45 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y., who specialize in this de- 
vice, 

The thought behind the system was 
that since we have to bill our customer, 
why not toss out our three by five ex- 


pson & SON. 


. TE 


voice so that the carbons may be used 
for our records—thus saving countless 
other operations. 

Snap-out invoices can be made with 
three, four or five carbon copies. In 
any event, the carbon is already inserted 
when the sets of invoices come from the 
printers, so that, initially, your billing 


clerk or secretary or typist is spared 





“Snap-Out” Invoice Form 


those interminable lost minutes usually 


spent in inserting carbon paper in the 
forms that are to be typed. 
Made to Fit Your Business 
I have been asked to tell you about 


the system we use in our office, but you 
must bear one thing in mind at the out- 


set. Snap-out invoices are made to fit 







the habit of 
teeth instead o 
cleaning your 
ing them to the 
do well to go 


such as the ot 





your business. Variations may be had 
for every conceivable purpose, and you 
three pa 
your own 
It isn’t neces- 
sary to change your office system—and 





may have yours in ts, four 


parts or five parts—to meet 
ideas or office procedure. 
of our needs for 
In describing 

2 : office, bear in 
don’t ask an ordinary ;..,..4 be ; 
, round to be ade 


1 


dreds of thou 


there is but one “must” for you to ob- 
serve. That is, 
printer to design or quote you on “snap- 
outs.” It is as much a specialty as any- 
thing you’ve run into. Unless you're in (Continue 





Individual Proposal Forms 


l ees . a 


By Dudley F. Giberson 


Most everyone will agree that success- 
ful life insurance producers are expert 
salesmen. If you know a life insurance 
man who is a qualified member of the 
Million Dollar 
ask him what is the key to his success 


Round Table and if you 
he will probably tell you that it lies in 
his sales presentations. 

Not only million dollar producers, but 
insurance salesmen do an ex- 


| th 


cellent job with 


most life 
their written sales pro- 


posals. Life insurance companies en- 


courage this effort because they know 


the value of 


many printed forms which 


this investment. They have 
short cut the 


completion of a typewritten sales bro- 
chure for a prospect. 

It is also generally conceded that the 
life insurance industry does a far better 


job of sales presentati n than do agents 
and field representatives of casu- 


alty, inland marine, fidelity surety 


fi re, 
and 








insurance companies. If this idea of a 
standardized sales presentation is of such 
value to the best salesmen in the coun- 
try, why isn’t it worth adopting and 






exploiting in the gener: urance busi- 
ness? It was this line of reasoning that 
started us experimenting with 





dress up, speed up and simplify our 
general insurance sales program. 
“Dressing Up” Pertinent Policy 
Information 
We first standardized the style of out- 





lining the pertinent policy infor 
for many of the different policies we 
sell. We then mimeographed many of 
these proposal or resume forms. To com- 
plete a proposal for a particular assured 
we type in the pertinent data applicable 
to the risk such as the name of the as- 
sured, the address, the amount of insur- 
ance, policy term and cost. Then to give 
the proposal a polished look, we type a 
front cover with the insured’s name and 
address, the date, the caption of the pro- 
posat.in outline form on our letterhead 
and insert the entire memorandum in a 








. : study a tec- 

blue back to give it a more permanent sg bie? . 

seamen ticatd T a ae . : ae tive techniqu m 
appearance. The uniform style of this brent enal va 
“4 3 porta exclusions 

sales material has many advantages: .¢ _ ; ‘ 

- Pio Se information. A caret n- 

1. It can be used for an individual  curance proposal build se 

policy proposal or resume. 


2. It is readily adaptable for insurance (Continued on 
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Producers’ Bookkeeping Eliminated 
Through ‘Package’ Punch Card System 


Thomas F. Bailey of Los Angeles, 
president of Bailey & Sons, an insur- 
ance agency founded January 1, 1926, 


is engaged in a nationwide program to 
climinate bookkeeping and accounting 
in producers’ offices by the adoption of 
a “package type” punch card tabulating 
service known as the ABC system (ac- 
counting and bookkeeping control). To 
facilitate the distribution of this system 
Mr. Bailey has set up an agency man- 
agement organization known 
as the American Board of Insurance 
Producers of which he is president. The 
ABC system is furnished to members of 
this board only, but any licensed arent 
or broker is eligible to membership in 
the American Board of Insurance Pro- 
ducers. 

Mr. Bailey has advised The Eastern 
Underwriter that the ABC System is a 
result of research begun in August, 1946 
in his own agency. Thereafter, during 
the period from March, 1947 through 
September, 1947, the board experimented 
with a battery of machines supplied by 
the International Business Machines 
Corp. using the bookkeeping of Bailey 
& Sons as the guinea pig of the experi- 
ment. Later the board switched from 
IBM machines to those of Remington- 
Rand but Mr. Bailey that the 
machines of either manufacture are 
suitable for the purpose. 


research 


Says 


equally 
Machines Obtainable on Rental Basis 
Both manufacturers offer punched 
card tabulating machines to the public 
on a rental basis at a cost running sev- 
eral hundred dollars per month. How- 
ever the Remington-Rand machines can 
be bought outright as well as rented. 
In addition to cost of the machines, 
whether purchased or rented, the user 
must add payroll of specially trained 
personnel to operate same. Such heavy 
cost has largely prol ibited use of tabu- 


lating equipment by insurance  pro- 
ducers, although the advantages are 
quite generally understood by them due 


to universal use by the insurance com- 
panies of punched card accounting. 

The American Board makes. tabulat- 
ing machines available to members at 
low cost by utilizing mass production 
methods. 

According to Mr. 
System uses a 
of punched card 
{o install it the 


Bailey, the ABC 
central clearing house 
tabulating machines. 
producer sends the 
American Board coded trial balance 
which he prepares from his existing 
accounts. Guidance in its preparation 
is given by the board. This trial balance 
is run through the board’s machines to 
produce an opening set of machine-made 





books tor the producer which is in- 
stalled in his office. Thereafter the pro- 
ducer simply prepares an invoice for 


each premium that he desires charged 
to a customer and enters his commis- 
sion rate on the invoice. 


In addition, the producer sends the 





board from time to time during the 
month “daily cash memos” and “mis- 
cellaneous memos’ which cover all 


other transactions. Meanwhile, on his 


check stubs, the producer carries for- 
ward the amount of his bank balance, 
knowing the machines will correct him 
on this or any other balance which he 


inadvertently miscalculates. 

The Procedure 
The board runs the data through its 
machines and around the end of each 
nonth it sends the producer via air ex- 
complete set of con- 
(1) policy register with en- 
tries listed alphabetically by customer; 
(2) cash journal, with receipts listed by 
date and disbursements listed by ‘check 
number; (3) miscellaneous journal;.(4) 
customers’ accounts receivable and list 
lel accounts; (5) customers’ 
statements of account; (6) complete 
eneral ledger accounts fully posted and 


press a books, 


sting of 


or delinquent 


balanced and showing details of all in- 
come, expense, supplies (including cost 
accounting), assets and liabilities; (7) 
company remittance statements, listing 
only due items (45 or 60-day basis as 
required) and (&) proof-check list of 
renewals due within coming sixty days. 

It is claimed by Mr. Bailey that the 


ABC System simplifies management by 
cutting the producer’s bookkeeping cost 
while at the same time giving him an 
improved bookkeping result, also by 
reducing his need for and dependence 
upon trained personnel. Furthermore, 
it makes important statistical data avail- 
able to him concerning his business. 
“Through such management simplifica- 
tion, the board seeks to enlarge upon 
the producer’s time for either salesman- 
ship or relaxation, according to his 
preference,” says Mr. Bailey. 
Bailey’s Background 
A graduate of the University of Cali- 


fornia, Mr. Bailey entered the insurance 
agency Los Angeles soon 
after his graduation from college. In mid- 
1927 his father joined forces with him in 
the agency. Subsequently his brother 
became a third partner at which time the 
firm name was changed to Bailey & 
Sons. This has been its title ever since 
although his father died in 1940 and the 
brother left the firm jn 1938. In addi- 
tion to serving as president of the agency 
and of the American Board of Insur- 
ance Producers, Mr. Bailey is a direc- 
tor of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents, 


business in 








FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY OF MARYLAND - 


THOUGHT FOR TODAY 


“The only business enterprises that are 
immune to dishonesty losses are those 
that have no assets... or that carry 


adequate Blanket Fidelity Bonds.” 


AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 





(Continued from 


Company 


Great American Indemnity ........... 


Guarantee Co: of N. Au..i.). cs cccccss 


Hardware Indemnity ................. 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity....... 


Hartford Live Stock Insurance Co..... 


Hartford Steam Boiler ............... 


POM: SHUOMHBEG 32. 606k. 6 cence 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A...... 


International Fidelity ................ 


Mawetome: ‘Auten foo ec eas Rants 


London Guarantee & Accident........ 


London & Lancashire Indemnity...... 


Manufacturers’ Casualty .............. 


Maryland Casualty ..:< 236660. aye00s 


Massachusetts Bonding ............... 


Merchants Indemnity ................. 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


(Continued on 
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Earned 


Premiums 


$10,788,339 
11,213,964 
12,096,462 
14,641,877 
19,544,395 


$360,792 
294,189 
259,996 
196,513 
167,730 


$1,289,667 
1,860,107 
2,428,373 
2'538,504 
2,783,291 


$51,049,575 
50,852,911 
52,534,211 
60,548,827 
82,666,312 


$703,089 
857,596 
958,143 
1,222,329 
1,413,637 


$6,846,806 
6,355,658 
7,107,311 
7,650,785 
9,007,877 


$4,328,150 
4,713,484 
5,428,085 
7,425,832 
11,102,503 


$18,842,730 
20,099,661 
21,150,111 
23,768,063 
34,230,890 


$49,000 
36,607 
37,400 
44,778 
58,150 
$1,389,282 
1,289,442 
1,499,035 
2,103,722 
3,102,651 


$7,715,290 
8,042,589 
8,507,486 
10,341,847 
13,658,667 


$3,511,939 
4,040,833 
4,378,671 
5,430,734 
6,171,652 


$4,585,162 
6,161,345 
6,827,007 
8,548,908 
10,347,722 


$31,564,173 
30,500,100 
31,426,273 
35,029,198 
45,477,704 
$16,304,002 
15,956,318 
16,661,096 
19,413,142 
26,764,923 


$704,896 
583,663 
562,262 
796,541 
955,781 


Page 46) 


Losses 
Incurred 


$4,389,767 
4,595,766 
5,349,943 
7,984,067 
9,724,596 


$31,746 
59,686 
57,562 
21,370 
45,166 


$208,223 

957,780 
1,252,081 
1'108,324 
1,398,228 


$19,991,351 
21,897,406 
29,936,466 
36,805,034 
44,122,589 


$357,827 
457,346 
445,701 
605,878 
765,413 


$1,788,630 
2,402,256 
1,847,135 
2,284,072 
3,272,349 


$1,402,370 
1,998,531 
2,946,238 
4,538,238 
6,212,006 


$7,039,397 
8,523,421 
9,304,817 
11,966,414 
18,518,792 


—$5,396 
—1,850 
—2,741 

1,264 
2,280 


$442,789 
433,202 
696,647 
1,038,723 
1,385,355 


$2,938,572 
2,656,430 
4,157,415 
5,567,814 
7,103,626 


$1,387,672 
1,659,504 
2,086,246 
2,970,063 
2,809,657 


$1,947,712 
3,060,417 
3,266,475 
4,789,685 
5,894,096 


$13,185,310 
12,654,427 
15,046,033 
17,779,750 
21,675,633 


$5,206,416 
7,582,086 
8,250,539 
9,381,269 
15,538,353 


$141,081 
134,505 
178,652 
471,351 
591,085 
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SPECIALIZING IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
AND ALL LINES OF LIABILITY COVERAGE 
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Two Insurance Company Presidents Give 


Practical Application of “Success Formulas” 


W. CLEMENT STONE 





By one of those happy coincidents two insurance company presidents, 
unbeknown to each other, have submitted for publication in this edition 
their “Formulas for Success” which, in their respective fields, both are put- 
ting to practical use and with excellent results. 

Walter L. Hays, president of the American Fire & Casualty Co. of 


Orlanlo, Vla., claims that his 


get along with people 


formula 
meets with the views of 98% of the people and that 


largely based on one’s ability to 


the daily application of each of its elements “will change the entire course 


of your life.” 


\W. Clement Stone of Chicago, president of the Combined Insurance 


Co. of America, has given application to it in the production of 


accident 


and health insurance. He puts the emphasis on “the force which comes from 
organized thinking” and urges that during one’s “Thinking Time” he should 
develop for himself helpful philosophies, either as a result of his own 
thinking or by receiving the benefits from the minds of others. 

The Eastern Underwriter believes that its readers, producers as well 
as company men, will find mental stimulation in studying the views ably 
expressed by these two chief executives. Their articles follow: 


Stone’s Formula for Success Has 


Worked in Selling A. @ H. Policies 


stion “How to De- 
Vr. Stone starts 


leads up to specific 


In discussing the qui 





sesilatin eee ee 
velop a Success [01 





with generalities 
































llustrations pertaining to his . company ’s 
usine that of selling A. & H. and hos- 
pitaltzation wu He writes: 

Man is f 1¢ ( eredity, en- 
vironment A I have termed for 
seve S s Subje e State nd 
Time The nd e brain, with 
heir potential instincts and emotions, 

e inherited, in 1 

\ mat i¢ col 
pows 

By environment let us assume a defi- 

on comprehensive enough to com- 
prise everything outside e individual 
himself which in any way acts as a stim- 
ulus to any of the several senses. Many 

f us in our debating club days un- 

ubtedly debated on which was more 
mportant, hered environment. We 
possibly concluded it environment was 
the more ant factor of the two 
yr all practical pi J, for one, 

1 in sympathy w his conclusion. 





last several years the 
has conclusively 

nd body are both 
condition of 
have been 

A popular, in- 
] book on 
tled “Climate Makes 
rhich clearly illustrates the 
climate and food on man’s 
as well as physical development. 





rig 


1 
DOOKS 


readable 


Whether or not the will of man is free 
is immaterial inasmuch as he has the 
power to select the environment that 
will develop him best towards his ob- 
jectives and to eliminate that environ- 
ment which may deter him. During the 
long process of the evolution of man, 
he has acquired instincts and emotions 
which, during the periods of their devel 
opment, were definitely for his own good 
and protection, yet many of which in 
our present civilization need to be con- 
trolled and, in specific instances, elimi- 
iated. 


The term, Subjective State, is one 
which I have used to indicate the de- 
velopment of the mind at any given 


period, which development is the result 
of the growth of previous combined 
thoughts and experiences in the individ- 
ual. Its power lies in the force which 
comes from thinking, and this force is 
more powerful in a developed man than 
any stimuli which may act upon the 
senses from any environment, whether 
the individual be an ordinary man or a 
philosopher. Without any change of 
environment, the individual can, by 
thinking, combine two ideas to make a 
third. It is this factor which is prob- 
ably more important in a sense than 
heredity or environment in achieving 
The conscious mind can pur- 
posely and deliberately begin to develop 
a habit pattern, and the subconscious 
mind can hold and, in due course, exe- 
cute the habits developed. 

Let us learn from nature. Nature is 
of necessity fundamentally good. It 
seems that one of the elements in all 
natural phenomena is time—a_ factor 
which must be considered in any for- 
mula. 


You 


success. 


are the most important person 


(Continued on Page 39) 


A Simple Formula 
Developed 


It is my desire to set out the elements 
which will bring about success. However, 
? Different people 
have different views but the formula which 
I offer will bring the success that meets 
with the views of 98% of the people. Most 
people want leadership in some form, busi- 
ness or financial I firmly believe 
that this can be attained by developing the 
following four points. 

The principal elements which will bring 
their proper order are: 


first, what is Success ? 


success. 


success, in 
1. The ability to get along with people. 
2. The power of work. 
3. Integrity. 
4. Training. 
Now we will take these elements apart 
and see of what each one contains: 
Get Along With People 


The principal qualities which make up 


No. 1—“The ability to get along with peo- 
ple” are: 
(a) Enthusiasm. An enthusiastic person 


never wants for friends. Also, enthusiasm 
is the most powerful instrument which we 
have at our command. 

(b) A genuine smile. I think it was 
Carnegie, the great steel man, who said 
that Charles Schwab had “a million dol- 
lar smile.””’ Anyway, Mr. Schwab_ be- 
came the head of the greatest corporation 
of his time, and his principal asset was 
his ability to get along with people. 

(c) Appreciation. Show appreciation to 
people for their friendship, for their busi- 
ness, etc. 

(d) Let others talk, ask their opinion. 

(e) Don’t win all the arguments. Re- 
cently I read a long interview given by 
Henry Ford II, president of the great 
Ford Motor Co. This took several pages 
in “Atlantic Monthly,” but he finally 





Alan Anderson, Orlando, Fla. 


WALTER L. HAYS 


for Success As 


by Walter L. Hays 


summed it up with these words—“We can 
get our job done best by really getting 
along with people.” 

The Power of Work 

No. 2 in the Formula for Success, 
“The power of work,” is made up of the 
following: 

(a) Intelligently directed effort 

(b) Unadulterated hard work. 

(c) To have the “burning desire” to 
succeed to such a degree that you are 
willing to “pay the price’ with work to 
achieve success. 

No. 3—‘Integrity” 
ents: 

(a) To believe in a Supreme Being. 

(b) Honesty. Whenever you give 
your word—make it good, regardless of 
cost. 

(c) For good habits. 

(d) Loyalty. 


has these ingredi 


Training 
No. 4—“Training.” Training means to 
take advantage of the opportunity at 
hand to learn all possible which will bet- 
ter fortify you in your social and busi 
ness life. A college education is not 
imperative but is important—specialized 
training on the work you will do is 
important too. The following factors are 
most essential: 
(a) Always be a student. 
always new things to learn. 
(b) Don’t make the same 
twice. ; 
(c) Continue to improve yourself. 
Anne Besant said: “Knowledge is essen 
tial to conquest.” Newton D. Baker 
wrote: “The man who graduates today 
and stops learning tomorrow is unedu- 
cated the day after.” 
Many have written on 


There are 


mistake 


this subject 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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30 Years a Personal Accident Leader 


John A. Holland, Schenectady, N. Y., Agent, Tells Travelers 
Publication Editor of His Methods; Son 


Successful in Same Field 


For more than thirty years John A. 
Holland of Ter Bush & Powell, Inc., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has been a personal 
accident leader. His son, John A. Hol- 
land, Jr., is also an outstanding life and 
accident agent with Ter Bush & Powell 
A., Sr., was interviewed 
“Protection” 


agency. John 


for a recent edition of 
(Travelers agency publication) by Edi- 
tor L. K. Porritt. 


In his talk with Porritt, Holland said 
he doesn’t believe in selling accident in- 
cold basis nor 
by other hit or miss methods. “It’s an 
insurance program which should 
carefully worked out and adapted to the 
prospect’s individual needs as his_ life 
insurance program should be. So it 1s 
necessary to learn all about man be- 
fore you call and know what to submit 
after the interview é 


Surance on a Canvass 


be as 


starts.’ 
Plenty of Prospects 
and can 


dis¢ losed 


That the field is a big one 
tand a lot of cultivation 1s 
by the fact that John, Jr., working in 
ihe same territory where his father has 
been busy since 1916, wrote thirty-tout 
new accident policies in the first twenty- 
seven working days of 1948. 

In discussing interviews John A. 
land, Sr., said that when an agent 
barks on one he should give it the best 


Hol- 


ein- 


attention aud presentation of which he 

is capable; otherwise he should not 

have made the call in the first place. 
“Handle everything you do to the 


best of your ability,” he says. “It will 
save time and worry, and you will not 
be continually haunted by the fear that 
some loose end will trip you up. I don’t 
believe in high pressure methods, either. 
Your idea, your personality and his in- 
surance needs should be pressure 
enough. Approach prospects confidently 
and calmly. If too much keyed up, the 
tension envelops him and his mind may 
become suspicious. He should not feel 
you have come merely to make a sale. 
He should instinctively realize that your 
visit is one which will help him.” 

Mr. Holland does not believe in com- 
petitive salesmanship. When a prospect 
wants to analyze the policy clause ‘by 
clause and to compare it with other con- 
tracts he is considering he is apt to say: 
“Neither you nor I can afford to spend 
all day on this job. I don’t claim that my 
policy is the only good accident policy 
in the world, but 1 do know it is good. 
It will do the job for you and while we 
are fiddling Rome may burn because 
accidents do not give notice before they 


strike. If they did, there would be few 


Preferred’s Blanket Policy 
Covers Volunteer Firemen 

A blanket accident policy for volun- 
teer fire departments has recently been 
put on the market in some states by 
the Preferred Accident of New York. 

The policy covers all volunteer mem- 
bers of insured fire departments against 
bodily injuries suffered by them at 
fires, drills, parades or tests, or while 
en route to or from such fires or 
drills. Paid members of volunteer fire 
departments are covered only while ac- 
tually on duty at fires or on_ the 
apparatus going to or returning from 
such fires. 

Principal sum and weekly disability 
benefits are provided, and the policy 
may be extended by rider to include 
medical expense coverage. 

The new policy will be sold in all 
states in which the company is licensed 
excepting Arizona, Califormia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. 


accidents. I am not here as an actuary, 
but my mission is to protect you and 
your family. That protection might be 
needed sooner than you expect.” 


In an interview Mr. Holland thinks 
the quicker he can put himself in the 





United States Fidelity 






F iui gs 
his boi, nolomiby 


prospect’s shoes; or, to change the 
metaphor a little, swap minds with him 
so that he will have the other fellow’s 


viewpoint the better. It is surprising 
when that is done how quickly the 
prospect will learn what the agent 1s 


thinking about and what he is trying 
to accomplish. Mr. Holland does not 
think an agent will get far unless he 
has absolute confidence in the company 
he represents—confidence in its strength, 


integrity and fair-mindedness. That con- 
fidence of his and his success was com- 
municated to his family and that’s one 
reason why John, Jr., is doing well too 
in the field where his father has worked 
so long. 
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DIPLOMA 


Here’s a North American Accident’s 
general agent’s approach to public rela- 
tions at claim-paying time which has paid 
dividends. A gardening enthusiast, he 
makes it a point while the policyholder is 
seriously disabled, or in the hospital, to 
call at least once. He always brings with 


This 


him a few of his choice blooms. 

is the “homey” touch which turns a 
business transaction into friendly— 
and prospect-getting — practice. “Your 


other friends will bring you flowers— 
North American and I can bring you not 
only these blossoms, but more-important 
cash to tide you over,” he says. 





Guaranty Company 
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*Joseph L. Burgess April 
*J, H. D'Alemberte, Jr. july, 
Harry C. Sarra duly, 
David Johnson October, 
Frances Scherffius Apvil, 
Juliette R. Kramer April, 
Edward G. Bonifay, Jr. duly, 
Herbert Pfeiffer October, 
Sig L. Sugarman duly, 
John A. Hoefflin October, 





~ ANO from 


one agency 


Fisher-Brown Agency graduates 
from U.S. F.&G. Schoo. of insurance 


*No longer associated with this agency 


School of Insurance, 


Baltimore,3,Maryland. 
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practice as would be a doctor 
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1936 
1936 
1936 
1936 
1937 
1937 
1939 
1939 
1940 
1941 


courses. 











‘Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 


HB:PK 





We consider the first essential for 
knowledge of what is being done 
, in its broad sense, is seriously ha 
agents do not have the ‘“‘know how’’. - ap 


profession. Unfortunately, the qualifica 
exacting as they are for other professions 


» f : fe en 
The future success of the Agency System and the indi 
” in direct proportion to the knowledge of the busin 
~ energy and effort expended in developing that business 


Eight of our ten USF&G students remain active with 
knowledge of insurance conditions gained by o 
is worth far more than the time and money expended n tak 


Education in insurance matters - “agency know 
those individuals who expect to succeed and is 
if the Agency System is to survive. 


bes selected your School because of the thorough way in which 
planned, and because it is directly helpful in en th min 
more money for himself and for the Company 
f 2 rea} . R 2 He t 

ine developments as a result of our participation. 
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any agency a broad, comprehensive 
and what should be done. The Agency 
ndicapped because many 
agents are as guilty of mal- 
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Hunter Brdwn, President 


as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 
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The New Look In Fidelity Bonds 


Important Improvements Made in This Line in Recent Years Has Stimulated 


Employer Receptiveness and Producer Interest in Selling; Reasons Why 


Packaged 3-D Policy Is Popular; Increase in Loss Ratios Noticeable 


Today there is a receptiveness to fi- 
delity bond coverage on the part of 
employers and an opportunity for pro- 
ducers to develop business in this line 
that is unprecedented. Such opportuni- 
ties have not been fully publicized as 
yet, but I predict that they will make 
headlines in our insurance publications 
before the end of. 1948. 

It is my purpose to indicate to you 
the trend of the past ten years in the 
manner and volume of fidelity produc- 
tion, in the form of the insurance and in 
its importance to employers in the com- 
mercial field. This is where the need of 
the insurance and the opportunity for 
its development are greatest. The bank- 
ing field is insured now—the creation of 
new fidelity insurance is what we are 
all after. 

First, let’s frankly admit that prior to 
the past ten the volume of fi- 
delity bonds produced was_ practically 
Their 


years 


stationary from year to year. 
renewal frequency has always been ex- 
ceptionally high, as fortunately they are 
appreciated by employers who have 


them. Since renewal premiums counted 
as production, an annual production in 
the low $40 millions was merely per- 
petuated from year to year. The wheels 


were going around in slow motion. 


A “One-Shot” Line Prior to 1938 

In my opinion, one of the producer’s 
greatest problems is to reserve enough 
of his time for development of all the 
lines he writes. In the period prior to 
1938 fidelity line. It 
took too much of the producer’s time, 


was a “one-shot” 
and was regarded by most producers as 
a specialized line. The special agents 
of multiple-line companies took much 
the same view of it. In short, immedi- 


ate production results obtained from 
spending a given amount of time in cul- 
fidelity than 


resulting 


tivating bonds was _ less 
that 
of time and effort given to other lines. 
And in those days, which were prior 
to the introduction of the primary com- 
blanket blanket position 


when name and position sched- 


from the same amount 


mercial and 


bonds, 


ule forms were the tools of fidelity 
bonding, there were many more ques- 
tions to be discussed with and decided 


by employers in perfecting the coverage, 
even after they had been made recep- 
tive. 

Employers had to ponder the respon- 
sibilities of various individuals or classi- 
fications of employes in their organiza- 
tions, in gauging the opportunities of 
various employes to cause dishonesty 
losses. They had to fix varying amounts 
of coverage on each group. They could 
have used ouija boards in getting some 


By WixuiaM L. BaTEs 
Vice President, Fidelity © Casualty Co. 


of the answers. They certainly needed 
suggestions and recommendations in the 
process as it was essential to know what 
selections for bonding and what scales 
of bond amounts were usual in organi- 
zations similar to their own. That took 
up producers’ time. 


Field Managers Willing to Help 

However, the field managers of the 
companies have always been ready, 
willing and able to help in dealing with 
such questions. And producers not al- 
ready fully equipped to serve their 
clients’ best interests have always wisely 
availed themselves of the expert counsel 
or other assistance that is so freely 
proffered by the field forces of the com- 
panies. To this long-standing, splendid 
cooperation between producers and 
company field men I ascribe our indi- 
cated ability to maintain the fidelity 
bond production level for almost two 
decades. Fidelity bond producers were 
doing all that could reasonably be ex- 
pected of them then, and all that the re- 
sults seemed to warrant. 

While no ground was lost it would 
have taken more incentive and more 
selling to make the wheels of fidelity 
business go around and move that inert 
volume forward through the cumber- 
some gears of the day. 

If this is a reasonably accurate pic- 
ture of the old, uninspiring situation of 
the fidelity line, let’s admit it and use it 
as a background against which we can 
perceive more clearly the important 
changes made since then and those that 
are in the immediate prospect. 


Blanket Bonds Rewritten 
In the last most of the 


Group . 


decade pre- 





in ¢S Company 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 


All forms Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Aviation Insurance 


°c AMERICAN =~ 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Nation-wide Claim Service 


Home Office —_— 


existing name and position schedule 
bonds had been rewritten on the blanket 
position and commercial blanket bond 
forms, covering entire organizations. To 
be true there was not too much change 
in premiums, but the revised bond gave 
considerably more satisfaction to em- 
ployers. Their former guess-work in 
selecting bondable employes and vary- 
ing bond amounts was thereby elimi- 
nated. They gained certainty of protec- 
tion against dishonesty anywhere in 
their organizations if the single over-all 
bond amount selected were adequate. 
The producers found great satisfaction 
in offering and arranging this improve- 
ment in coverage. The field forces of 
the companies were more active than 
ever in affording assistance to the pro- 
ducers in rendering this service. 

For the latter reason, I think, many 
producers were taking fresh stock of all 
the factors in fidelity bond production. 
This assistance from the companies, 
with the broader approach to new pros- 
pects for fidelity bonds, and the broader 
basis for settlement of details of it that 
were afforded by the blanket bond idea, 
proved time savers—for the employers 
and producers, if not for the companies’ 
field forces. The old prejudice, if I may 
call it that, from former evaluation of 
fidelity’s demands on producers’ limited 
time for development of all their lines 
was yielding. 

With the advent of the 3-D policy in 
1940, producers who were not scared 
off by the apparent complexity of the 
form discovered that solicitation of the 
commercial blanket or blanket position 
bond coverage afforded by Insuring 
Agreement I of the 3-D policy actually 
consumed still less of their available 





A Stock Company 


Orlando, Florida 








time for development work. That was 
so because their solicitation of the fi- 
delity coverage was combined in one 
interview with solicitation of the popu- 
lar money and securities policy cover- 
ages in Agreements II and III of the 
3-D policy. 


Packaged 3-D Policy 


An approach which considered all of 
an employer’s exposures to loss from 
crimes against property, from the 
standpoint that they are all risks for 
insurance and are neither proper nor 








The Author’s Prominence 


Drawing upon his broad background 
of experience in fidelity bond underwrit- 
ing, William L. Bates has produced an 
article which will stimulate the thinking 
as to future trends in this line. A 
speaker as well as a writer, he was one 
of the outstanding company executives 
who spoke at the Pittsburgh Insurance 
Day meeting early this year, presenting 
his views there on “The New Look in 
Fidelity Bond Underwriting.” 

Native of Bennington, Vt., and gradu- 
ate of Yale, Mr. Bates has been con- 
tinuously with the Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. since 1913, except for the World 
War I years of 1917-19. His first boss 
in the F. & C. was the late Edward C. 
Lunt, one of the fidelity-surety pioneers. 
Benefitting by Mr. Lunt’s tutelage Mr. 
Bates advanced steadily in the F. & C.’s 
home office bonding department. He 
went from assistant superintendent of 
the department to superintendent, and 
then to secretary in charge. In June, 
1939, he was transferred to general un- 
derwriting duties under Vice President 
Hale Anderson. He was elected to his 
present post of vice president in 1944. 

Mr. Bates has served two terms as 
chairman of the special problems com- 
mittee of the Surety Association of 
America and two terms as chairman of 
the plate glass advisory committee of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. 
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controllable business risks, brought in 
all the Insuring Agreements of the 3-D 
policy. Consideration of his exposure 
to loss of property through the dis- 
honesty of any of his employes—from 
the hands of those within his organiza- 
tion—turned quite naturally to consid- 
eration of his risks from the hands 
without, and vice versa. The packaged 
3-D policy represented a five-man back- 
field, any member of which might carry 
the ball in the opening play. And at no 
time during the game—the discussion 
with the prospect—was it necessary to 
refer to another policy form in order to 
score. One didn’t have to blow the 
interest-deadening whistle for a substi- 
tution. 
Fidelity 
broadened 


solicitation on this 
was not only found 


bond 
basis 
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WILLIAM L. BATES 


more effective but much more produc- 


tive. Insuring agreements not taken 
when the policy was written could be 
re-offered at renewal or at any other 
time. Fidelity coverage as the topmost 
and most important item in this 3-D 
package was no longer a “one-shot” line 
for development and many 
producers made a complete re-evaluation 
of it. They saw the fidelity picture in 
a much better light. 

The effect on the development of fi- 
delity bonds of these indicated favorable 


purposes, 


trends in solicitation methods and in 


coverage and in receptiveness of em- 


ployers because increasingly apparent 
toward the end of this ten-year period 
ending in 1946. Such trends were 


greatly accentuated in mid-1945 by the 
10 to 15% reductions then made in the 
basic rates for the commercial blanket 
and blanket position coverages, whether 
written separately or in the form of 3-D 
policies. Another rate reduction was 
represented by the inclusion in the com- 
mercial blanket bond and in option “A” 
of the 3-D policy at the same time and 
without cost, of the retroactive restora- 
tion and restoration premium waiver 
provisions theretofore separately charged 
for. Except for these nullifying rate 
reductions I venture to say that total 
fidelity premiums in 1946, actually no 
more than the stationary earned pre- 
miums in each of the preceding five 
years, would have been 15% or 20% 
more. 


Fidelity Bond Loss Picture 

Before we look at any new factors in 
the fidelity equation that have come 
into play in the current period since 
1946, you have probably noted my omis- 
sion to refer to losses which, after all, 
have a decided influence upon demand 
for the insurance. Frankly, the figures 
of losses paid under fidelity bonds in 
the whole period thus far considered 
and ending with 1946 have been no more 
exciting to anybody than the figures of 
earned premiums in the same _ period. 
The loss ratio in each of the four years 
from 1937 to 1940 was just as immobile, 
apparently, as the total premium writ- 
ings in each of those years, varying only 
fractionally from an even 30%. In 1941 
and 1942 the ratio dropped to 25%, get- 
ting ready to plummet to 18 and a frac- 
tion in 1943 and 1944, a dive which oc- 
casioned the rate reductions of 1945 al- 
though the loss ratio on an earned 
premium basis was even then start- 
ing gradually upward. At the end 
of 1946 it stood at 22%. So you see 
the fidelity line had not bought, through 
aggregate loss payments, any part of 
its recently more widespread popularity 
—not yet. 

We have considered what forces are 





now at work in the fidelity line, their 
motivation and increasingly favorable 
trends. Now let’s consider how it stands 
today and where it’s going—where we 
will make it xo. 

In 1947 the indicated upward trend 
in the popularity of the line with pro- 
ducers and the indicated downward 
trend in the demand it made, per se, 
on their limited development time, were 
both helped along by the willingness 
of some companies to permit producers 
to offer open stock burglary and in 
some instances, open stock theft insur- 
ance in the form cf endorsements usable 
with the 3-D policies of those compa- 
nies. Here was another good ball- 
carrier in 3-D’s populous backfield—a 
fine passer to the other backs and a 
sharp receiver, too. Since the 3-D bond 
has popularized the fidelity game by 
opening it up, it is difficult to under- 
stand why producers do not open it up 
still further by letting this new back 


handle the ball more often. Perhaps he 
is too new in the line-up, or his “poten- 
tial” has yet to be appreciated. 

Two Important Developments 

At the end of 1947 individual com- 
panies could discern two important de- 
velopments in their own fidelity busi- 
ness, both testifying eloquently that the 
new approaches to fidelity and _ the 
trends we have considered are now pay- 
ing off. 

We observed, first, that 
fourth of the items of new 
written was being written without spe- 
cifications for superseded  suretyship 
and, therefore, represented newly- 
created fidelity business. This discovery 
of the current secondary rise in em- 
ployers’ appreciation of fidelity cover- 
age or in their need of it, is confirmed 
by an observation made in the rating 
division of the Surety Association of 
America in the handling of experience 
rating. That, as you know, involves 


about one- 
business 
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consideration of past losses sustained 
by the prior carriers of a given fidelity 
line. Martin W. Lewis, the general 
manager, tells me that more and more 
frequently now the raters are handling 
loss data obtained from the employer 
himself, because there was no prior 
carrier, no prior insurance. 

This growing popularity of fidelity in- 
surance with employers is further con- 
firmed by the frequency with which the 
companies are now being called upon to 
increase the amounts of their existing 
fidelity contracts. 

In the main these requests for in 
creases are stemming from sizable firms 
which previously carried rather substan- 
tial limits of the insurance, but by the 
same token the insurance managers of 
these firms are better informed as to 
the value of the insurance and _ their 
decisions sometimes start or influence 
trends. It’s a good sign. But don’t let 
that new business at the top of the pile 
distract your attention from its widen- 
ing base. 


Losses Going Up Sharply 

The second development, based upon 
consideration of individual company 
writings in 1947, is that the fidelity loss 
ratio, that rather stationary 30% figure 
which dipped sharply in 1943-1944 and 
had inclined gradually upward in 1945- 
1946, climbed back in one year—1947—to 
about where it was in 1941-1942. 
are going up sharply. 

Of course, the results of any one com- 
pany or small group of companies are 
not conclusive. However, from our own 
observations in the Fidelity & Casualty 
Co. I say that when the combined f- 
delity bond results for 1947 are avail- 
able for interpretation by producers, you 
will note an unheard of increase of 20% 
or more in new writings for that year. 
The figure is going to encourage all 
producers to give fidelity production a 
somewhat larger slice of their time for 
development while the employers of this 
country are thus shown to be more re- 
ceptive than ever before to the idea of 
it. 

Everyone knows that we are in a 
crime wave which abets new business. 
But as yet there’s no need for com- 
panies to apply to any one of these fi- 
delity-insuring contracts underwriting 
restrictions so severe as to seriously 
handicap the producer’s development of 
them. 


An Agency Looks Ahead 


Stuart G. Thompson-Elwell Co., general 
agents of the Employers’ Group m 
Seattle, issued a bulletin early this year m 
which recognition was given to “certain 
truths” that insurance men must keep im 
mind as they make their plans for the 
years ahead. As printed in the “Employ- 
ers’ Pioneer,’ monthly house organ of the 
group, this agency's thinking follows: 

“It would seem to us from what we 
have read and from what we _ have 
learned in conversations with top insur- 
ance executives that 1948 and the years 
ahead will continue to be good years for 
all of us in the selling end of the busi- 
ness only to the extent that we recog- 
nize certain truths: 

“First, that with inflation nearing its 
end, we can no longer depend for in- 
creased volume upon increasing values. 
On the contrary, we must eliminate the 
undesirable business and strongly de- 
velop the miscellaneous casualty and in- 
land marine lines with the worthwhile 
accounts 

“Second, that with conditions that he 
sad, only the most efficient collection 
ll fice, and 
three-party 
to each party to that 
the responsibility to that 


The 


Losses 





contract 


contract, ant 
end is placed squarely upon us 
buyer must receive his profit in the as- 
surance of protection against disaster by 


policies well considered and _ properly 
prepared; our profit must come from an 
adequate commission fully earned, and 
the company must have an underwriting 
profit to compensate it for the risk it 
assumes on behalf of the buyer and to 
justify the confidence it imposes in us, 
the seller.” 
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Optimistic View of Contract 





Contractors With Heavy Work on 
Hand Must Watch Over-Expansion 


H. F. “Speed” 


Warner of 
view of the 


im this line has shown 100% 
being of good quality. He 
municipal work, 
erable volume, 


work, 


points to an 


perusal. 


In this post-war year of 1948 our busi- 


ness is facing a rather critical period 


brought about mainly by a large volume 


of work now available and by the desire 
of many contractors to expand their or- 
what they 


business. 


ganizations so as to handle 


consider their share of the 


Such have em- 
in equip- 


classes of 


expansion programs 


braced increased investments 


ment, particularly in certain 


construction. The result some cases 


has been a heavy drain on working 
capital and has necessitated considerable 
bank 

Obviously serious underwriting 
lems are presented when bank credit 
becomes an important factor = a con- 
tractor’s program. However, we believe 
that the more experienced pertincaechno 
with adequate organizations will rebuild 
a considerable part of their working 
capital during this year and next. This 
may be optimistic thinking but on the 
other hand, where such underwriting 
problems are confronted we — ~~ we 
ire close enough to the scene to know 
the financial and working poset of a 
given organization. 

We hope our judgment, together with 
the neato of our home office under- 
writers, will enable us to enjoy good ex- 
perience on contract bond business. To 


borrowing. 
prob- 


date our business as a whole has been of 
good quality and our writings for the 
first five months show 100% increase. 


While we do not expect this rate of in- 
crease to hold up throughout the year, 
we do expect to show at least 75% in- 
crease over 1947. 
Public Work Building Greater 

In our section the bidding on many 
classes of public work has shown a de- 
cided increase. State highway programs 
ilso are well up to their pre-war level. 
There is also increasing competition for 
highway work with ls being received 
on a larger percentage of projects at 
bid prices more satisfactory to highway 
officials than a year ago when there 
was a lack of interest in some types of 
jobs 

Municipal work is likewise coming out 
by increasing volume, the projects con- 
sting of waterworks improvements, 
sewerage disposal plans, additions to 
present plants, street improvements, etc 
At the same time a amount 
of government work con- 








considerable 








gely, however, of flood con 
ams. As to private work, we 
witnessed a sizable increase 
This type of construction is 

ng placed in part or cost plus 
s it is 

y from 

proper 

has us 





getting our 


business from contractors 
- needs we have not here- 





In Close Touch With New Development 
contractor servicing is to 
with the develop- 
ent of new construction firms in our 
ectior We should never feel satis- 


Our job in 
] touch 


Kansas City, one of the big surety bond producers of 
the Mid-West and president of his own agency, established in 1935, takes an optimistic 
future of contract bond business in the 
of too ambitious expansion programs on the part of contractors. 
increase for the 
increase 
and says that government work also ts being let in his area in consid- 
largely consisting of flood control projects. 
which ts still on a cost plus a fixed fee 
What he says on contractor relationships in the 


following article although he warns 
His own production 
business as a whole 


year to date with the 
classes of public and 


in bids on many 


At the same time, private 
basts, ts in greater volume than in 1947. 
following article 1s de serving of careful 


are getting our share of the 
business. We are continually on the 
alert to see new faces in the business 
and in the construction industry. Every 
new prospect is followed up. Names are 
obtained from such sources as the con- 
struction reports to which we subscribe, 
public official’s offices, material-men and 
from friends connected with the indus- 
try. 

Splendid cooperation is being received 
from our surety companies and we hope 
hat this agency will continue to merit 


fied that we 


H. F. WARNER 
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MR. and MRS. WILLIAM H. MOORE 


Oh on concen man Cook & Colver of Wichita Known as 


Building Up Contractor Relationships 

Maintaining relationships with 
contractors is not a matter of lip service. 
Such relationships result from many 
years of servicing, soliciting and proper 
underwriting of the business, It is neces- 
sary, in fact, to practically live with the 
construction industry, and to have a 
sympathetic understanding of its prob- 


close 


lems. Unless we keep in close touch Out in Kansas Elma M. Colver Moore, 
with our customers in times such as partner with William H. Moore in the 
these we are not living up to our re- Cook & Colver Agency at Wichita, is 
sponsibility to them and to our com- recognized as one of the leading pro- 


panies, ducers in the bonding field. This is 











“SECURITY” 


The state of being secure— 


Freedom from care... 
Freedom from doubt 
Freedom from danger or risk 


Safety — Stability 


DISHONESTY INSURANCE IS 
ESSENTIAL TO SECURITY 
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The “Bonding Agency” in Town 


By Ewrnc B. Fercus 
of Wichita 


easy to understand as Elma Colver was 
associated with William R. Cook of the 


Cook & Cook Agency of Wichita for 
twenty years prior to “Billy” Cook’s 
sudden death October 19, 1938. Mr. 


known as “the Bond 
among the construc- 
tion men of Kensas. He was _ usually 
seen at nearly every bid letting of 
consequence in southern and western 
Kansas. 

Elma M. Colver, who became Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Moore on May 13, 1947, went to 
work for “Billy” Cook immediately after 
finishing business college in March, 1918. 
Her only business experience has been 
thirty years and three months with this 
agency which she purchased from Mr. 
Cook’s widow in July, 1941, nearly three 
years after Mr. Cook’s death. The firm 
name was changed to Cook & Colver 
at that time and that name being so 
well known in the bonding field, Mrs. 
Moore has no intention of changing it 
although she and Mr, Moore are now the 
partners. 

Mrs. Moore is the only woman mem- 
ber of the National Association of 
Surety Bond Producers and has attended 
their last three national conventions. She 
is also the only Kansas member. 

Wm. H. Moore’s Career 
Mr. Moore came from an insurance 


Cook was always 
Man” especially 


family and has himself been in the 
business for thirty-one years. His fa- 
ther was John F.. Moore, an auditor 


Fire & Marine, and 
his uncle, J. T. Williams, was_ secre- 
tary-treasurer of the St. Paul. When 
his father lost his sight in 1906 his 
mother was appointed an agent for that 
company at St. Paul. Bill was quite 
young at the time but delivered policies 
and made collections for his mother. 
Then in 1917 he organized the Cullen 
& Moore Agency at St. Paul with his 
cousin, J. P. Cullen, who had been asso- 
ciated with the St. Paul F. & M. The 
agency was later sold and Mr. Moore 
spent two years with the General Inspec- 
tion Bureau, the rating bureau at Min- 
neapolis, resigning to go with the West- 
ern Adjustment & Inspection Bureau. 
For the next fourteen years he repre- 
sented the Western at St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, St. Louis, Louisville and Wichita, 
resigning to organize his own adjust- 
ment company, the Central Kansas Ad- 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


a decisive factor in the quality of work 


a contractor is able to perform. Thus, 
if the contractor’s relations with his 
workmen are good, you can be fairly 


sure his men will stick by him and do 
their best work in aiding him to com- 
plete a job on time. 

A great deal can also be learned about 

financial condition by 
equipment. Mr. Barnes 
attention should be given 
to whether such equipment is sufficient 
for the kind of jobs he does; whether 
it is in good condition so that there will 
delays in finishing 


a contractors 
observing his 


suggests that 








be no 
the job. 
Generally speaking, it is the contractor 


unnecessary 


possessing integrity, experience and ade- 
quate working capital, in addition to the 
necessary equipment, who can properly 
be considered a good risk. Underwriters 
it there is no substitute 
requisites. 





are agreed thi 
for any of these essential 

A Return to Normal Underwriting 

Based I 
tor 
contract 
the writer are 


on their contract bond writines 
months of 1948, the 
bond executives interviewed by 
enjoying production in- 
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United States F. 
vailing attitude in 
his comment i gone back to 
normal underwriting. During certain of 
the war years when there was a tre- 
mendous amount of rather flimsy con- 
struction—such as wooden barracks and 
cantonments—and when contracts had to 
be completed in an amazingly short 
time, and where « short cut was 


used to |} i the work, 
ts for the 
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Clark Points to Inflation Factor 
ilar note of warning is expressed 
M. Clark, vice president and 
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What’s Ahead 








Cathcart on Joint Ventures 


E. Kemp Cathcart, Maryland Casu- 
alty, points to the bidding on the huge 
Hungry Horse Dam job ($43,431,000 
contract) to refute the contention of 
some Government representatives that 
“joint venture” bidding by a combination 
of contractors stifles competition. He 
“There were two combinations of 
bidding for this contract— 
one of the largest ever. One combina- 
tion consisted of four contractors and 
the other of twenty-two. The bid of 
one combination was $51,729,000, while 
the other group’s bid was $43,431,000, or 
a difference of $8,298,000. The keenness 

f competition cannot be denied 


Says: 


contractors 


of the 
when this great difference in bidding is 
considered.” 








chief underwriter, National Surety Corp.. 
who says that the inflation factor should 
certainly be considered when examining 
data dealing with dollar volume of build- 
ing and engineering construction work. 
Mr. Clark agrees with the prevailing 
sentiment that contract bond produc- 
tion and underwriting results for the 
first quarter of 1948 have been 
factory but sees nothing in the record 
to date to indicate that this year will 
be an unusually big or unusually profit- 
able one for either the construction in- 
dustry or for the surety companies writ- 
ing contract bonds. He further states: 

“We find no basis for altering the 
comments which we broadcast to our 
field force about mid-year 1947 which 
were as follows: 

“The necessity for the application 
of sound principles when underwriting 
bonds guaranteeing performance of 
building and engineering construction 
contracts and the payment of labor and 
material bills incident thereto is con- 
stant, but now and for some time to 
come this necessity must be emphasized 
in order to avoid disastrous results. 

“Wide variations in bids are a com- 
mon occurrence. The indications are 
that some contractors may be danger- 
ously lowering their sights anticipating 

downward trend in prices for ma- 
terials. Playing the material market is 

dangerous practice and the source of 
many and serious losses in normal times 
and doubly so at this time when con- 
ditions surrounding labor and material 
prices are most decidedly unstable.’ ” 


Public Works Bonds Most in Demand 


The construction activity for the first 
five months indicates that bonds for 
engineering contracts involving public 


satis- 


Kaiden-Kazanjian 
ARTHUR M. CLARK 


in Contract Bond 


Field? 








JAMES C. SMITH 


work, construction of dams, 
irrigation and flood control projects will 
predominate the 1948 picture. In this 
I. Krafft of Continental 


Casualty observes that annual highway 


highway 


connection W. 


expenditures for construction and main- 
tenance are estimated at $4,000,000,000, 
and W. Stanley Kite, Manufacturers 
Casualty, estimates that road construc- 
tion will show an increase of approx- 
imately 25% to 40% over 1947. Such 
estimates point to an enormous market 
for business and the surety companies, 
aware of the upward trend, are ready 
and alert for the large part they will 
play in the program. 

They realize that there is little dan- 
ger of being left “holding the bag” on 
highway jobs because of the generally 
satisfactory financial position of state 
highway departments, plus substantial 
Federal grants and the pent-up demand 
for practically rebuilding thé entire 
highway system of the United States. 
J. C. Smith of the Travelers, who makes 
this observation, that while there 
is also an enormous amount of private 
building construction, it has not con- 
tributed to the increased contract bond 
production to the same extent as public 
work. As to underwriting considerations, 
Mr. Smith stresses the following: 

“We are finding it necessary to pay 
close attention to underwriting consider- 
ations. Many of the contractors are 


Says 





Bachrach 


EK, KEMP CATHCART 


CHARLES C. CONLON 


accumulating equipment at an abnormal 
rate and if any scarcity of work should 
develop as a result of further increases 
in costs or possibly as a result of in- 
creased competition for work, 
trouble might arise. The high profits 
experienced in the construction industry 
over the past few years have attracted 
a tremendous number of new ventures— 
some of them not adequately equipped 
from the standpoint of experience and 
financial support.” 


some 


Wilmot Smith Sees Conditions 
More Stabilized 


Wilmot M. Smith of the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety joins with those who pre- 
dict that 1948 will be a banner year for 
contract bond production. He sees the 
vast backlog of new public works projects 
which accumulated during war years 
“slowly but surely breaking up” with 
more and more contracts involving cor- 
porate suretyship being advertised and 
awarded under public bidding. At the 
same time there is evidence that labor 
costs are becoming stabilized and mate- 
rials are more readily available. Hence, 
it is to be anticipated, he says, that many 
projects such as hospitals, public schools 
and colleges will soon be advertised for 
bidding. They were held up because of 
unpredictable costs of labor and material 
prices during the past several years. 

Mr. Smith further observes that the 
Veterans Administration has opened its 
program for the construction of hospitals 
for disabled war veterans, and that the 
Federal Housing Administration has been 
awarded more funds by Congress. “Un- 
less our foreign problems intervene, there 
is every evidence and expectation that 
a large volume of public construction will 
be placed under contract this year,” he 
says. 

Mr. Smith, like other executives inter 
viewed, is aware of the unusual and dan 
gerous problems which must be faced 
and solved in this period by contractors 
and their sureties. He points to competi 
tive conditions and the unpredictable 
situations which are always prevalent in 
projects let at a guaranteed cost. How 
ever, Mr. Smith is confident that the 
surety companies will meet this challenge 
by careful and conservative underwriting. 

Expressing his opinion on the need for 
cautious underwriting, President Kite ot 
Manufacturers Casualty says that “we 
are now requesting our agents to forward 
to the home office a list of their prospec- 
tive contractor clients together with their 
latest financial statements. This enables 
us to investigate their capacity and then 
to give prompt decisions on applications 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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to the American Agency System. We join with your leaders in urging insurance 
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Gallagher Article 
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the premium, paying no interest to the 
premium payer, and paying losses di- 
rectly from the premium received. A 
study of the ratio of loss and loss ex- 
pense to earned premiums, for the aver- 
age company, will prove this point. 

Essentially, the amount of business a 
surety company can write, as contrasted 
with the bank, is limited only by the 
sales ability of its field staff and the 
degree of the purchaser’s need. 

The surety business has long been an 
enigma to the purchaser of insurance. A 
multi-million dollar corporation of un- 
questioned financial stability pays the 
same rate, for a thousand dollar con- 
tract bond, as an individual with nomi- 


nal assets. The little fellow can’t get 


forced by non-existence of multiple un- 
derwriting is the so-called “Army Ex- 
change Combination Policy.” This policy 
covers “fire, sprinkler leakage, inland 
transit, automobile comprehensive physi- 
cal damage and casualty coverage.” The 
quotation is from the May 7, 1948, issue 
of the New York Journal of Commerce. 
Actually, even though it is a named 
peril policy, not all-risk, it has been re- 
sisted bitterly by companies and agents. 

Insurance on an occurrence basis is 
reported to be crawling back into its 
shell. It is not that such a risk is un- 


insurable; the underwriters merely ac- 
knowledge they don’t know how to rate 
it. Their present means of ignoring it, 
effectively, is to demand a rate which is 
so exorbitant it stuns the broker, not to 
mention the prospective purchaser. This 
rate has no actuarial basis because of 
lack of experience. Experience cannot 
be had because of the absence of ac- 
tuarial data which would permit such 
coverage. 

Coverage for property in the care, 
custody and control of the insured is 
getting a pretty ride on the carousel 
and is just as far as ever from a solu- 
tion. Purchasers are highly resentful 


of this situation and are becoming quite 
articulate. 

Interstate Rating of Casualty Lines 

Interstate rating of casualty lines is 
still far from an accomplished fact. The 
Roman deity, Janus, had two faces. The 
insurance business and the Commission- 
ers, Janus-like, each have two opinions, 
concurrent but contradictory. They are 
doing a circus trick; straddling the 
fence, carrying water on each shoulder 
and blowing hot and cold with the same 
breath. 

The purchaser of insurance has seen, 
read, and heard much in the past year 

(Continued on Page 38) 











Reflects Buyer’s Viewpoint 

R. B. Gallagher, insurance manager of 
Philco Corp., was selected to give the 
buyer’s viewpoint in this edition on 
“Current Casualty-Surety Problems” be- 
cause of his well-rounded experience in 
the insurance business—having been “on 
both sides of the fence.” His views re- 
flect a background of eighteen years of 
field experience with large casualty 
companies plus the past four years in 
his present post. If he is constructively 
critical, it is because he feels so strongly 
on needed improvements in current 
practices. 

Mr. Gallagher’s first post was with 
the Royal Indemnity in 1926 as an ad- 
juster in its Philadelphia claims depart- 
ment. A few years later he went into 
the field as special agent for the Globe 
Indemnity covering eastern Pennsyl- 
vania as well as Philadelphia. In 1940 
he left the Globe to join the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety as metropolitan spe- 
cial agent in Philadelphia and in 1941 
he became supervisor of agents in that 
company’s Philadelphia branch office. 
During the war years he supervised the 
running of three agencies whose owners 
had gone to war, in addition to his 
regular duties. He resigned to join 
Philco Corp. in 1944. 

Active in the buyer ranks, Mr. Gal- 
lagher has just completed a study on 
Insurance Administration for the insur- 
ance division of American Management 
Association. He is a director of Risk 
Research Institute, Inc., a member of 
the Philadelphia Insurance Managers 
Association and on the insurance com- 
mittee of Pennsylvania State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 








the bond, however, and the big fellow 
doesn’t need it except to satisfy a con- 
tract specification. 

It is believed that the Insurance 
Commissioners will clean up the surety 
situation. The cartel arrangement with 
London Lloyd’s on bankers and brokers 
bonds has been terminated, and some 
betterment will be experienced because 
of this. Fidelity and surety either are 
or are not insurance functions; if they 
are, they are ratable scientifically. One 
of the country’s largest steel companies 
is reported to have gone over to the 
practice of providing “personal surety” 
another form of self-insurance. 


“Package” Insurance Desired 


Insurance purchasers, rumors to the 
contrary, do need and desire blanket or 
“package” insurance which can be ob- 
tained only through multiple underwrit- 
ing. How many policies, standard and 
non-standard, would be required to pro- 
vide an essentially all-risk coverage for 
the department store which leases space 
and service from a public warehouseman 
who receives merchandise from the car- 
rier, stores it and, eventually, releases 
it to a delivery service upon receipt of 
the store’s shipping order? Can such 
coverage be afforded, legally? If the 
foregoing seems somewhat confusing 
consider how confusing the policies are. 

An example of a hybridized coverage 
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Our strongest point is the 
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MEDD ciunch>arckcessanabh base sorncabpwess wen 11,627 8,726 75.0 
PAI OU ORE toy isini Ga saho ses sbataunce 313,199 186,186 59.4 
PANG ENERO 6cchies ccs aedscenceswans 102,730 69,549 67.7 
ASD HOM MMION 004 550k Pe Soda shawn eben 250 207 82.8 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto...............6+ 11,687 1,130 9.7 
AEE PIRES ois 555.60 Se aw hse Soo ka lolen oes 1,734 439 Lan 
ee OR ne Ieee $2,155,101 $835,559 38.8% 
Universal Indemnity 
PONG DARUEY hss. oe kr ok ov ea aes cho awe een $36,728 $14,763 40.2% 
Auto Prop. Damage 12,018 8,422 70.0 
PONG! . Voce cenascenetouanty tats $48,746 $23,185 47.6% 
Utica Mutual 
PNET aide nhish ike xh coarse Fee o eran eet wees $25,500 $18,878 74.0% 
Pee: SRI oi ss dts os Lomuisn wuwh waa eats 2,587,875 1,323,737 51.1 
Lapiiny (ther Dhan AG... sc0osdiesceswss 387,866 119,754 30.9 
WU NSE & MUN. 8, conic dese nten ahs agnuee sek 6,248,881 3,392,993 54.3 
TREES cas Ceece dew eek eR haa erro ceed 9,004 5,986 66.5 
SRRAED, Bld AUIS sn da sas xo cbs a sede 13,650 5,315 38.9 
Pt 1 ORIDRNE ©. ous osc anew esacscns cos 878,672 523,332 59.5 
PES PIO oo cisco np oh ceneleha neaadeaonk eek 129,374 65,979 51.0 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto................ 99,831 8,033 8.0 
RUSTE hea ehcocn suck SeSebeessanewea sca ren 331 219 66.2 
BOIS vsccdseenens tonsa rasaceen $10,380,984 $5,464,226 52.6% 
Utilities Mutual 
Weoreten 6 XGGIND., fice. s ooseneasgxenidonnes $1,085,803 $881,109 81.1% 
BABEL stuaeed san ee eeMn eS aan ene $1,085,803 $881,109 81.1% 
Western National 
AGORREDE: <s6ctiescdasin Nasdaeaess erdameeaseneke $1,554 $241 15.5% 
PRREEEN secre Bone es helo miei head aceeeiois Se Rae ens 225 yates er 
PD AUBUUIEY 5 coos ch dvdsunda voneehasennd eos 145,143 139,464 96.1 
Lanlitey C9Gher Tia AAO. 5 :iocdeasccssusuwk 40,911 18,615 45.5 
WU ORRIN Ss AQMD, «5.505 oad cnn edn csuaaaa cues 93,244 46,477 49.8 
HMONED? cio he coun venmcahou ce kee eawews ocnice 1,266 5,240 413.9 
ERIN orien pcan @wasne epics s eee bee eae eon M9 | en re 
MOBS |, Sapakan Sohn nsttan ahaa kohae oeaeeeuae 6,709 2,433 36.3 
Barolaty: aad THEM. Fh cse iki cdanesee 11,162 5,244 47.0 
ARO PON: DPANRE oak osik deka peancsiiensae 54,325 49,057 90.3 
ASH MGOUMMOR ioc). os-cicas Ga lesouusunctareekes 361 309 85.6 
P. D. & Collision—Not Auto... ...c.ccccccces 1,620 1,062 65.6 
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miums. The system has stood up, in 
spite of rapid growth and present day 
clerical problems. It is as near fool- 
proof as can be. Taking one policy, in a 
step-by-step procedure, here is how it 
works: 

The Step-by-Step Procedure 

A set of invoices are pulled from the 
drawer. The set is ready for insertion 
in the typewriter, carbons already in 
place and these carbons, incidentally, are 
thrown away after the invoice is typed. 
In quantities (the only way to buy 
them), they cost less than our old bill- 
heads which required carbon insertions. 

Step One: The invoice is typed. When 
the invoice has been completed, the typ- 
ist holds the left side in the left hand 
and the right in the right hand, gives a 
quick yank (see illustration), and the 
right hand then has three separated 
copies, an original and two carbons, and 
the left holds the two separated carbon 
sheets, which are gently dropped in the 
waste basket. The typist cannot get her 
fingers soiled by the carbons because she 
only touches the binding edge. And too, 
if in your office, you do not prepare bills 
by typewriter, these forms can be used 
with pencil or ball point pen. 

Step Two: We now have an original 
and two carbons of our invoice. The 
original is wrapped around the policy 
and placed in an envelope to go out in 
the mail that day. The duplicate copy 
is our client’s ledger entry and is filed 
in a loose leaf ledger, until the premium 
is paid to us. After we have been paid, 
this second copy, which has an identify- 
ing color (in our case, we use yellow) 
is used as our expiration tickler, and 
this is filed appropriately under the date 
on which the policy expires. If it should 
be a semi-annual premium, such as we 
sometimes have on accident policies, it 
is filed under the date on which the 
next semi-annual premium will fall due. 

Step Three: The triplicate copy, which 
also has an identifying color (in our 
case, we use pink) is our alphabetical 
index and is naturally filed in a separate 
drawer, right next to our expiring yel- 
low copies. If the customer has more 
than one policy with us (and if we are 
any sort of salesmen, we certainly 
should have no one in that file with but 
one policy on our books) we use ordi- 
nary paper clips to bind the client's 
policies together in that alphabetical file. 

Thus, if one of our customers phones 
in to inquire how much insurance he 
has on his building, or his home, we 
simply pull out of that drawer all the 
pink slips filed under his name, and we 
have the complete story on every policy, 
including expiration dates, premiums, 
policy numbers, term of years, etc. If 
policy is issued with a deductible clause, 
as in the case of personal property 
floaters, the original invoice shows that, 
and naturally, our expiry and alpha- 
betical copies do, too. 

(Note-——Where automobile policies. are 








Kaiden-Kazanjian 


MERVIN L. LANE 


billed, we show detailed information con- 
cerning the car, year, make, model, motor 
and serial numbers and date and purchase 
price. If car is traded, the pink and yel- 
low copies are changed when endorsements 
go through, so that the file copies of our 
bills show up-to-date information concern- 
ing what ts actually insured under that 
policy.) 

Step Four: This is purely optional, for 
those who like a fourth copy to be used 
as a company ledger. This copy would 
be filed under the name of the company, 
and when the premium is received, ap- 
propriate notation is made, so that when 
checks are drawn to the order of the 
companies, these quadruplicate copies 
may be used, thus saving the use of a 
regular company ledger and all the ac- 
companying entries which go with such 
a record book. 

Step Five: This is also optional, for 
those who wish a fifth copy to be used 
as a statement to the client if the in- 
voice isn’t paid by the first of the fol- 
lowing month. If two policies have been 
billed, this would mean simply clipping 
both invoice copies together and mail 
ing them to the client. 

Let’s Sum Up 

Whether you like an original and two 
copies or three or more copies, here is 
a complete system with one operation. 
Wrinkled carbon paper is an impossi- 
bility, because the carbons are just as 
flat as the invoices when they come to 
you, packed ready for use. If the saving 
in time in not handling carbon paper 
were the only advantage of “snap-out” 
forms, they’d be worth their weight in 
gold or a reasonable facsimile. But, if 
you use a system such as is described 
above, the saving in time is almost un- 
believable, for the old bug-a-boo ot 


(Continued on Page 37) 





Yorkshire Indemnity 
Auto Liability 
Liability Other Than Auto 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Auto Prop. Damage 


PADUA Soule ee CORSE 

Zurich General 
et | a ea 
RAR ce hr een chan. Raa en Wa id 


Group Accident and Health 
Auto Liability 
Liability Other Than Auto 


Glass 
Burglary and Theft 
Auto Prop. Damage 
Auto Collision 


P. D. & Collision—Not Auto............. 


Workmen’s Comp. PATA INN, 


+ $6,261,641 


oes $161,560 $151,145 93.6% 
ai 557,835 412,564 74.0 
ae 70,325 40,403 57.5 
Fe 17,459 15,875 90.9 
a: 125,569 45,869 36.5 
en 56,672 50,238 88.6 
ce 10,179 6,201 60.9 
mm $999,599 $722,205 72.3% 
a $4,107 $2,480 60.4% 
ia 2,415 2,665 1104 
wi 472,872 259,480 54.9 
... 1,635,997 1,446,496 88.4 
.. 1,096,641 1160415 105.8 
... 2177412 ‘1,506,891 69.2 
ee 54,460 35,948 66.0 
a 172,187 106,972 62.1 
a 532,942 402,809 75.6 
ce 37,593 19,106 50.8 
me 75,015 75,474 100.6 





$5,018,736 
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your prospect knows that you have de- 
voted individual attention to this case, 
you can immediately prove that you 
know what you are talking about be- 
cause if you didn’t you would not be 
able to draft a resume of this type. 
Most fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies have published many educational 
pamphlets such as on the subjec t of co- 
insurance. Such supplemental material 
will increase the effectiveness of a fire 
and extended coverage building insur- 


ance proposal, if co-insurance is involved. 

When business is booming, as it is 
today, it isn’t difficult to sell insurance. 
Even so, we believe that conscientious 
agents should still strive to do a thor- 
ough job for their clients. One of the 
toughest jobs which every insurance 
agency faces today is selling the busi- 
ness they produce to their companies. 
Perhaps our next effort should be di- 
rected toward devising some plan which 
would help save time and overhead in 
this department. 


Time-Saving Acknowledgment Form 


By Carl M. Spero, CLU 


To save work in acknowledging an 
order for insurance, and at the same 
time in ordering the insurance from 


the underwriting agency, 
we have 


quadruplicate, which has given us great 


company or 


adopted a form, prepared in 


satisfaction. 
With an appropriate place 


for date, 


CARL SPERO 

name and address of the client, this 
form reads: 

“We have bound for your account 
eter six Seale ete Werth CHO. iss. caiiacias's oo ca 
company GS Oly cosas conway hens 19, 
PFOPEPty.. 0 cc veccvecrt AMOUNT, ..sccccovece 
BOP 6 5 scale dems expir GUI c davntewwes 
ID oPOMABEG. « coc.cs sy sectesnecrneseeds 
Thi ink you for this opportunity to be 


of service.’ 

The duplicate copy 
ords and reads as above, but the tripli- 
cate copy which goes to the company 
or agency is changed and reads “please 
issue for this assured” everything else 
being the same, and the type on copies 
so set that one typing does the entire 
job. 


is for office rec- 


The quadruplicate copy also has the 
first six words changed to “We have 
bound for this account,” and as this is 
for the acknowledgment of the com- 
pany, in the upper left hand corner, we 
find prominently printed, “Please sign 
and return to” and the name of Spero- 


Whitelaw 
We are 


Co., Ine. 


glad to give The Eastern 





Value of Applications 


1. Bonding companies insist on com- 
pleted individual applications from all 
employes. 

2. It is estimated that of all the losses 
due to dishonesty, only 15% are com- 
mitted by bonded employes. 

—From “The Concentrator” of 
Massachusetts Bonding. 





Underwriter permission to reprint this 


form in the hope that the idea will be 
the insurance 


of some assistance to 


fraternity. It is a simple but powerful 
time-saver and Spero-Whitelaw Co., 
has used it for many years. 


Inc., 
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Matalin on Life 


The following philosophical thoughts, 
properly credited, appeared in the May- 
June edition of The Marylander—house 
organ of the Maryland Casualty Co— 
and are worih reproducing. 

e@ It is easier to do a job right than to 
explain why you didn't. 

-—Martin Van Buren 
@ People seldom improve when _ they 
have no other model but themselves to 
copy. 

Goldsmith 
© It’s hard to get the best of some men. 
They haven't any. 

Anon 
is a thin stream of fear trick- 
If encouraged, it 


@ Worry 
ling through the mind. 


cuts a channel into which all other 
thoughts are drained. 
Arthur Somers Roche 


e@ In a free country there is much clamor 
with little suffering; in a despotic state 
there is little complaint but much suf- 
fering. 

—Carnot 
ever done 


@ Don’t let the best you have 


be the standard for the rest of your life. 
Gustavus F, Swift 
@ The reason why so few people are 


agreeable in conversation is that each is 








Casualty 
Sun Indemnity Company of N. Y. 


Automobile 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 


Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


(City, suburban and countrywide) 


Sun Insurance Office, Ltd. 


Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Inland and Ocean Marine 
Sun Underwriters Insurance Company 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. 
Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Twenty-fifth Year 













































































SINT 





thinking more about what he intends 
to say than about what others are say- 
ing, and we never listen when we are 
eager to speak. 

—Rochefoucauld 
@ The only time some people work like 
a horse is when the boss rides them. 

—Gabriel Heatter 
@ Character is like the foundation to a 
house—it is below the surface. 


—The Window Seat 


Lane’s New Look 


(Continued from Page 36) 


“entering policies” before mailing them 
out with the bills, is completely done 
away with. The carbons of the invoices 
may, in a pinch, be filed the next day, 
although that’s the toughest part of the 
job. 

One final point. This system gives you 
a definite, permanent record of how you 
billed your customer and for what. 

Once the general idea is explained to 
you and you thoroughly understand its 
advantages, it won't take you long to 
“old 


“new 


make up your mind to stop being 
fashioned,” 
look” in 


and go in for the 


invoices. 
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Country-wide Experience—Mutual Cos. 


Company 


Electric Mutual 


Exchange Mutual 


Factory Mutual 


Farm Bureau Mutual . 


Greater New York Taxpayers......... 


Hardware Mutual 


Hudson Mohawk Mutual 


April 1, 1947, 


Reinsured 


Ideal Mutual Insurance 


Interboro Mutual 


Jamestown Mutual 


Liberty Mutual 


Lumber Mutual Casualty 


Manhattan Mutual Auto 


Merchants Mutual 


Mutual Boiler of Boston 


Mutual Casualty 


* Merged September 1, 19 


National Grange Mutual 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Earned Losses 
Premiums Incurred 
npc beaten 1943 $769,029 $272,913 
1944 653,908 334,416 
1945 644,936 421,536 
1946 863,809 523,413 
1947 1,465,871 405,035 
hit Pees aroren 1943 $1,090,362 $435,958 
1944 1,057,464 539,307 
1945 1,149,874 641,896 
1946 1,439,887 742,638 
1947 1,798,348 1,049,056 
pile ch Mot Been, Seema 1943 $2,241,392 $322,054 
1944 2,318,481 407,386 
1945 2,326,460 750,362 
1946 3,019,478 1,267,923 
1947 4,148,426 1,539,013 
aie eepctee 1943 $8,626,900 $3,395,104 
1944 9,892,440 5,591,476 
1945 13,018,067 8,998,667 
1946 18,931,882 13,364,974 
1947 25,290,368 13,780,645 
1943 $1,778,308 $688,715 
1944 1,806,961 706,174 
1945 1,902,453 770,695 
1946 2,001,639 835,647 
1947 2,198,270 853,912 
5 digkegiOan eet CE 1943 $12,689,762 $4,823,287 
1944 14,004,811 6,370,755 
1945 15,422,498 8,274,924 
1946 19,588,873 10,137,816 
1947 25,474,421 12,053,568 
ee es 1943 $543,651 $346,697 
1944 499,271 242,997 
1945 436,697 273,513 
1946 588,914 495,411 
by Employers Mutual of Wausau, Wis. 
iG ead pe ee 1945 $873,088 $558,591 
1946 1,325,532 851,227 
1947 1,874,192 1,043,026 
1943 $2,707,571 $1,320,332 
1944 3,019,260 1,775,059 
1945 3,152,793 1,639,187 
1946 3,408,230 1,887,746 
1947 3,865,934 2,477,991 
Teac Vele ey paces aie 1943 $2,619,906 $1,234,853 
1944 2,757,381 1,211,548 
1945 2,695,032 1,452,806 
1946 2,658,759 1,588,284 
1947 2,543,981 1,435,654 
gir sas a eee 1943 $76,203,319 $44,316,726 
1944 77,263,621 44,855,624 
1945 72,405,812 43,072,615 
1946 74,338,946 43,565,206 
1947 98,789,136 53,918,160 
Spe eee, 1943 $2,456,819 $1,113,290 
1944 2,537,730 1,196,832 
1945 2,545,549 1,336,532 
1946 3,183,699 1,718,155 
1947 3,912,825 1,949,769 
AE SiC EN aaa 1943 $1,670,798 $974,624 
1944 1,407,339 948,590 
1945 1,504,312 821,569 
1946 2,158,630 1,009,322 
1947 2,836,204 1,645,457 
1943 $5,182,991 $2,107,505 
1944 5,278,328 2,583,682 
1945 6,021,462 2,833,790 
1946 6,693,406 3,805,716 
1947 7,413,056 4,000,986 
narewen nee 1943 $1,914,960 $326,219 
1944 1,808,125 230,541 
1945 2,325,946 299,510 
1946 2,708,716 5,621 
1947 3,608,849 651,157 
AE es 1943 $237,882 $112,812 
1944 214,021 102,126 
1945 | 231,293 116,744 


46 with Empire Mutual Casualty 


s Sareea aeons 1943 = $1,933,293 $576,719 
1944 1,921,564 294,317 
1945 2,102,276 958,211 
1946 2,669,683 1,361,127 
1947 3,703,834 1,475,438 
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COMDLETE INSPECTION SERVICE 








Executive Offices: 75 Maiden Lane, New York 7 
Branch Offices—Principal Cities 
NEW YORK — NEW JERSEY — PENNSYLVANIA 








N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 


Penn. Threshermen & Farmers’ Mutual 
Casualty 


Public Service Mutual 


Security Mutual Casualty 


Security Taxpayers Mutual 


State Insurance Fund 


Utica Mutual 


Utilities Mutual 


1943 $458,452 ~—s-$286,756 62.6 
944 541,364 331,545 61.2 
1945 573,297 350,549 61.1 
1946 724,725 411,168 56.7 
1947 896,670 452.708 50.5 
1943 $3,151,696 $1,312,135 41.6 
1944 3,470,979 —-:1,976,375 56.9 
1945 3,689,554 —:1535,955 41.6 
1946 4,881,014 2,452,488 50.2 
1947 7,415,387. 4,419,128 59.6 
1943 $2,732,862 $1,461,838 53.5 
1944 2,921,562 _—1,400,647 48.0 
1945 2,673,541 —«'1,483,304 55.5 
1946 3,390,599. 2.170.545 64.0 
1947 4,340,736 ~—=>-2,069, 148 47.7 
1943 $2,789,202 $1,642,776 58.9 
1944 3,009,626 ~—>—_1,580,976 52.5 
1945 2,573,276 —«:1,323,783 514 
1946 2.823452 —2'035,181 72.1 
1947 3,547,685 ——-2,198,855 62.0 
1943 $512,626 ~—»- $205,610 40.1 
1944 611,142 203,574 33.3 
1945 722,047 337,330 46.7 
1946 839,143 400,445 47.7 
1947 968,209 433,357 44.8 
1943 $25,117,822 $19,785,937 78.8 
1944 27,384,146 ‘19,170,550 70.0 
1945 25,604,788 20,102,505 78.5 
1946 28,562,275 25,139,025 88.0 
1947 36,632,459 27,832,697 76.0 
1943 $8,601,760 $3,927,711 45.7 
1944 9,204,688 «= 4,284,075 46.6 
1945 9,216,414 —- 4,906,931 53.2 
1946 11,090,168 + 7,002,285 63.1 
1947 14,466,697 7,489,251 518 
1943 $744,490 =» $503,742 67.7 
1944 723,477 457,596 63.3 
1945 845,109 569,775 67.4 
1946 ‘1,044,112 740,309 70.9 
1947. ‘1,233,621 931,860 75.5 





Gallagher Article 
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which is prejudicial to his peace of 
mind. He expects to be able to insure 
risks which should be insurable; he ex- 
pects to pay a premium which is ade- 
quate and fairly discriminatory. But, 
when he gathers with his kind, match- 
ing experience for experience, he finds 
that all is not as he expects. His needs 
and rights appear to be secondary. 

A spectre looms before his eyes. It 
won't go away even if he does ignore it. 
He is very, very apprehensive. He 
hopes the insurance business will realize 
that he pays the freight, hence he should 


Three “D” Policy Sales Tip 


“In selling the disappearance, destruc- 
tion and dishonesty policy,” says the 
Chicago office of Massachusetts Bond- 
ing, “do not overlook section IV, the 
safe deposit box coverage. Many con- 
cerns purchase income tax anticipation, 
Series C Notes. They also sell U.S.A. 
Series E Savings Bonds to their em- 
ployes on the payroll deduction basis. 
These securities must be kept in a safe 
place. You, Mr. Agent, are the doctor 
and diagnostician of your client’s busi- 
ness. 

—From The Concentrator, pub- 
lished by Massachusetts Bonding. 





be considered. Else, the spectre be- 
comes real—Federal Supervision. 
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Stone’s Formula for Success 
(Continued from Page 26) 


who has ever lived or will ever live as 
regards your own personal life, and, 
while heredity is not of your own choos- 
ing, the vast potential powers which are 
inherited are so great that this is of 
little matter. The selection of an en- 
vironment and the development into the 
desired subjective state, as well as a 
control over the time factor, can be of 
your own choosing. 

Success in anything can be reduced 
to a formula. A success formula in 
human activity, like a mathematical 
formula, is comprised of several for- 
mulae, and, like in mathematics, each 
can be developed step by step. 

Because we can select a desired en- 
vironment and develop a subjective state 
which will assist us towards our objec- 
tive and because we have control over 
the time factor within certain limita- 
tions, we have the power to succeed in 
any human activity we may choose. 


Take Time to Think 


In developing a formula for success, 
the se step should be to take time to 


think. Those who succeed find Thinking 
Time. Those who don’t succeed fail to 
do so in many instances only because 


they do not engage in Thinking Time. 
In seeking success, it is wise during one’s 
Thinking Time to develop for himself 
helpful philosophies, either as a result of 
his own thinking or receiving the bene- 
fits from the minds of others, particu- 
larly as the products of the minds of 
the great have been recorded for all 
time and are easily accessible at any 
library. 

One should determine his long-distant 
objectives, medium-term objectives, and 
an immediate objective. One does not 
succeed unless he first knows exactly 
what he wants. You get in life exactly 
what you look for—good or bad. If 
you expect success, you will find it. If 
you expect failure or hard luck, it will 
be found just as readily. If prayer is 


he will, of course, seek divine help and 
guidance. 


Inspirational Slogans 
One is wise during his Thinking Time 
to develop inspirational slogans which he 
can recall when he needs their help. 
These can be very simple, such as: 


1. Regardless of the obstacles or dis- 
appointments to be encountered, don’t 
lose sight of the objective. 

2. Results are what count. 

3. Success is achieved by those who 
try. 

4. Where there is nothing to lose by 
trying and a great deal to gain if suc- 
cessful, by all means try. 

5. Aim high. 

6. Profit by the study of nature and 
move forward step by step. 

7. Every disappointment and momen- 
tary failure can be turned into an ad- 
vantage by careful thinking. 

8. Keep trying to approach the es- 
sence of perfection in the development 
of your formula. 


With this general discussion we can 
now begin to consider the development 
of a success formula for specific objec- 
tives. If, for example, you are inter- 
ested in the sale of accident and health 
insurance, let us consider how we can 
develop a success formula for its sale. 


The Gold Canvass Plan 

We start with Thinking Time. Let 
us assume that we have already decided 
on the policy to be sold and have deter- 
mined that it gives the type of cov- 
erage we can be proud to sell. Further- 
more, that the remuneration will be sat- 
isfactory if we sell a sufficient quantity 
and that our immediate problem is to 
develop a successful plan for its sale. 


We can use a plan similar to one we 
formerly used by employing the same 
principles, or we can consider devel- 


oping an entirely new plan, or we can 
consider adopting what may be to use a 


and tested and found successful by 
others. 

The plan with which I am most fa- 
miliar and the one in which I believe 
that I can develop the greatest success 
and the one which probably makes me 
happiest in employing is the Cold Can- 
vass, but which I have named the 
Gold Canvass Plan. I developed a for- 
mula in the sale of accident insurance 
on this plan where those of us who 
have employed this formula have actu- 
ally earned in the aggregate several 
millions of dollars in commissions during 
the last twenty-five years. 

This plan comprises an organized set 
sales talk consisting of five essentials 
namely: 

(1) A good introduction; (2) a good 
close; (3) the use of humor to relieve 
tension; (4) talking in a commanding, 
enthusiastic tone of voice, and (5) show- 
ing the policy and means of policyhold- 
in an effective manner while solicit- 


ers 

ing person to person, door to door, in 
offices, stores and banks for seven hours 
a day. 


Three simple plans have been devel- 
oped by our organization during the past 
few years as follows: 


New Discovery Plan 

I termed one of these our New Dis- 
covery Plan—it was new to me. For 
many years we sold nothing but accident 
insurance because in our original for- 
mula one of the principles was to spe- 
cialize. A few years ago our compa- 
nies came out with a health policy which 
was designed to be sold only to people 
who had an accident policy with the 
same company. We gave the policies 
to our representatives to sell, but after 
a period of some eight months we 
analyzed our production figures and 
found that we were not making a suc- 
cess of this form. 

After engaging in a little Thinking 
Time I decided to experiment on a plan 
which has subsequently proved out- 
standingly successful inasmuch as not 
a single salesman who has employed 


tory income. And those few who are 
specializing on it exclusively will this 
year average in the neighborhood of 
$1,000 per month in commissions. 

The plan is very simple. The president 
of the company sends a letter to our 
accident policyholders in which he first 
thanks them for the business they have 
given us and to show his anpreciatic on 
he will have one of our representatives 
call and offer “one of the finest low- 
priced sickness and sickness hospitali- 
zation policies ever offered to the pub- 
lic.” He again thanks them for the 
accident business. 

Two or three days after the letter is 
sent, a representative calls on the acci- 
dent policyholder and presents an or- 
ganized sales talk—that is all there is to 
it. We have developed variations of this 
plan such as having the representatives 
call at the time of the ve of the 
accident policy after a letter has been 
sent informing the insured of our appre- 
ciation for past business, etc. 


The Shallop Plan 


The principle developed in our Shallop 
Plan is one that can be developed by 
any sales manager. I have often mar- 
veled that the older companies which 
have some of the best selling talent in 
the business have never reduced the plan 
of their successful representatives to a 
formula which can be learned and em- 
ployed, not only by the beginner but by 
their less successful, experienced rep- 
resentatives as well. 

Some time ago we hired a man by the 
name of Shallop, who was the most 
outstanding representative we had in the 
sale of our sickness policy in conjunc- 
tion with the accident contract on our 
Gold Canvass Plan and our New Dis- 
covery Plan. I made a special trip all 
the way to Corpus Christi, Tex., to 
work with him for one day so as to 
determine what principles were used by 
him. I found that his earnings that 
day were in the neighborhood of $20 per 
hour of effort and I saw that his system 
was so simple that it could be reduced 























a part of one’s religious philosophy, new plan yet one which has been tried this plan has failed to make a satisfac- (Continued on Page 42) 
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Have We Become Too Callous to Be 
Moved by Murder on the Highways? 


NAIA Says “No” and Points to Launching of Nationwide 
Five-Point Program With C. & S. Companies 
With Theme “Safety Is Good Business” 


By JoHN G. Mayer 


Assistant Secretary, National Association of Insurance Agents 


tragedy, disaster 
and six-way automobile accidents are 
the daily diet consumed by the Ameri- 


can public through the services of the 


Alarms, calamity, 


daily press. No wonder we can chat so 
glibly about such morbid topics as war, 
disease Yes! we have be- 
come a nation of “depressives and de- 
featists” and our mental attitudes have 
taken a tailspin. 

How pleasant it would be to pick up 
a daily paper and read about fourteen 
beautiful children, the oldest 8, 
who got into a school bus, went up into 


and death. 


school 


the mountains, had an excellent picnic 
lunch and just as they were due home— 
they arrived safe, sound and happy. 
However, people make the news and 
it it’s news at all these days, the chances 
are eight to one it’s bad news. 
Always Happen to the Other Guy 
Have you ever watched the expression 
on the face of a person viewing a pic- 
accident laws. He contends that present 


accident laws, i.e., automobile financial 
responsibility and compulsory insurance, 
are “horse and buggy rules in an age 
of machinery.” 

A Challenge That Calls for Action 

Therein lies a challenge that cannot 
be treated lightly. A challenge that calls 
for action now. 

The National Association of Insurance 
Agents has been aware, yes alarmed, 
by this trend for some time. It realizes 
that unless positive and aggressive ac- 
tion is undertaken by the agency forces 
to help curb recklessness and careless- 
ness on the roadways, the situation will 
get out of hand. For this reason, the 
present administration of the associa- 
tion, selected loss prevention as one of 
its major objectives. 

Simultaneously, our accident preven- 
tion committee, under the able guidance 
of Irving R. Zerzan of Omaha, intensi- 
fied its efforts and sought company 
cooperation. The companies, through 
the accident prevention department of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies, welcomed the opportunity 
to join hands, and prompt!y agrced to 








The determination of the National Association of Insurance Agents to play a 
major role in the fight against recklessness and carelessness on the streets and 
highways is reflected in Jack G. Mayer’s article on this page. He writes feelingly of 
the “wanton murder that is being committed every hour of the day on the nation’s 


roadways,” 
the agency forces of the country. 


and then tells of the organized steps now being taken to combat it by 


Specifically, the NAIA and the Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 
have joined together in a five-point life-saving program, the success of which will 
depend upon the participation of individual agents in their own communities. In 
addition, a highway safety contest got under way June 1 to run for a year, with 
local boards, county, state and regional associations participating. Sponsored jointly 
by the agents and stock casualty companies, the cash awards being offered for the 
best accident prevention programs will enable winning associations to finance 


worthwhile community safety programs. 


These are the most encouraging steps to be taken in recent years in this field 
of endeavor and they cannot fail to produce results. It is earnestly hoped that Mr. 
Mayer’s article, as follows, will receive the attention it deserves. 








ture of the bloody aftermath of an auto 
crack-up? His whole face exudes sym- 
pathy and seems to say “Poor Joe! He 
should have been more careful.” Em- 
phasis on the “he.” Just as much as to 
say “It can’t happen to me.” 

Yes! Accidents always happen to the 
other guy. And in our business, too 
many take just as remote an attitude as 
to the effects of the continued maiming, 
killing and property-wrecking on the 
nation’s highways. 

Too many forget that accident experi- 


ence governs rates. Too many forget 
the basic economic laws of business. 
The sequence is something like this. 


Up go the accidents! Up go the rates! 
And up goes the business of insurance! 
Far-fetched? Ever hear of products 
being priced out of the market? Ever 
hear of social insurance? If the costs 
of insurance continue to pyramid, as 
they will, if the accident frequency rate 
continues to spiral, more and more peo- 
ple will be unable to purchase insurance 
protection. Then the advocates of Gov- 
ernment insurance will have a hey-day 
trampling over a once proud insurance 
business that failed in its duty. 

Just recently, a professor at Yale 
University published a paper favoring 
social insurance in which he charged 
that victims of accidents in the United 
States would be helped more by a sys- 
tem of social insurance than by existing 


develop a_ practical and constructive 
program in which agents could readily 
and easily participate. Such a program 
is now a reality. The new accident pre- 
vention manual, “Safety Is Good Busi- 
ness,” contains a five-point program 
giving the “what” “where” “when” and 


“how” on the five major steps to be 
taken to reduce the needless loss of 
life and property on the streets and 


highways of our country. 

In the planning of this program, it 
was recognized, that the agents wou!d 
need specific directions on how to pro- 
ceed together with the necessary tools 
in the form of promotional material and 
service facilities with which to work. 
Such a formula was adopted and _fol- 
lowed in the preparation of the program. 


Five Safety Objectives 
The five safety objectives are driver 


education, bicycle safety, pedestrian 
safety, motor vehicle inspection and 
driver licensing. These are the ABC’s 


to safety. Progress in any one or all of 
them will reflect in improved accident 
statistics. 

All one need do is check the experi- 
ence in the states of Connecticut and 
New Jersey, where several of these 
objectives have been achieved and you 
will find the average fatality rate for 
the nation cut in half. 

Of course, safety is not an agent’s 
exclusive responsibility. It is a com- 


JOHN G. MAYER 


munity job that demands the active in- 
terest of all segments of community 
life. However, such a job requires lead- 
ership and inspiration. That is the place 
for the agent. In practically every com- 
munity there are civic minded people 
who would welcome active leadership by 
a man or woman able to formulate and 
promote programs of community action 
—one who is in a position to furnish 
the materials and services that will con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of accident 
prevention programs. With the manual, 
“Safety Is Good Business,” every agent, 
every local association of agents and 
every state association, is in a position 
to assume this important leadership. 

Leadership in community affairs should 
be the ultimate aim of every agent. 
Through such a position, the real worth 
of the American Agency System can 
be demonstrated, and repaid through 
public understanding, acceptance and 
support. 


No one can discount the value of 
public acceptance, especially in these 
precarious days of shifting conditions. 
Large industrial concerns are spending 
millions of dollars to develop better 
community relations. Prominent indi- 
viduals are employing every device to 


gain public recognition. They have 
awakened to the obvious, that their 
future is contingent upon public fol- 


lowing. 
A Sure Way to Win Public Favor 


Insurance agents need not spend dol- 
lars, nor do they have to resort to 
devious tactics to lure public good will. 
Humanity offers a more compelling ap- 
peal. The saving of lives and property 
has never failed to win public favor. By 
every single effort an agent makes in 
his community in the war on reckless- 
ness and carelessness he is_ enlisting 
eager recruits to his cause with the one 


tie stronger than steel—the tie of hu- 
man life. 

Yes! the opportunity to serve was 
never brighter, the cause never more 


urgent, the reward never more impor- 
tant. 

At the recent Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America convention, Arthur C. 
Nielsen, a prominent market analyst, 
made the pertinent comment in re- 
ferring to the agency system of life in- 
surance: “There is nothing fixed and 
immutable about any channel of dis- 
tribution in your business, or any other. 
At any time under pressure of chang- 
ing economic and social or political con- 
ditions a stream of goods or services, 
flowing out to the consumer may cut a 
new channel.” He then stated that only 
through positive attack can a_ strong 
defense be established. 

His comments might just as well have 
been directed to the American Agency 
System as we know it. Until we have 
earned and won public acceptance, we 











Author Is Creator of 
NAIA Oath of Safety 


A year ago at the NATA annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City enthusiastic 
support was given to an “Oath of 
Safety to Fellow Man,” creator of 
which was John G. Mayer, assistant 
secretary of the association. Since that 
time nearly 2,000,000 copies of the oath 
have been distributed. It has been en- 
dorsed by the National Safety Council 
and the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety among others, and it has been 
introduced in the city traffic courts, 
police stations and sheriff’s offices of a 
number of cities including Minneapolis, 
Minn. and Racine, Wis. All individuals in- 
volved in traffic violations in Racine, 
for example, are required to memorize 
and recite the oath to the satisfaction 
of the court. 

The safety oath promotion is but one 
phase of Mr. Mayer’s accident preven- 
tion activity. He is chairman of the 
advisory committee of the National 
Committee for Traffic Safety, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, National 
Committee on Uniform Traffic Laws 
and Ordinances, and_ secretary of 
NAIA’s accident prevention committee. 











cannot feel about the tides of 


commerce, 


secure 


Vigorous and Positive Attack 

Fortunately, the agency system has 
the necessary ammunition for a vigor- 
ous and positive attack. The only ques- 
tion of success is how well our ranks are 
mobilized and deployed. 

The issues of battle are well defined. 
Are we willing to watch our business be 
crushed against the rocks of rising 
prices? Are we willing to permit the 
advocates of social insurance to capture 
the public mind? Have we become too 
callous to be moved by the wanton 
murder that is being committed every 
hour of each day on the nation’s road- 
ways? Are we willing to lose this great 
opportunity to prove to the public that 
the American Agency System is dedi- 
cated in the public interest? Judging 
from the mounting interest and_ in- 
creased activity of the agents in every 
section of the country, the answer is 
an unequivocable “No.” Encouraging as 
these indications are, this worthy work 
must be accelerated and additional re- 
cruits added to the ranks until safety 


and the agency system become twin 
identities. 

The first step to take is, write to 
National Association headquarters, 80 


Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y., for a 
copy of “Safety Is Good Business.” 
Then read it carefully. Actually, this 
booklet is safety’s application for em- 
ployment in your agency. His qualifica- 
tions will convince you of his worth. 
Hire him and prove to yourself that 
“Safety Is Good Business.” 


Income Tax Cuts Call for 
More Paymaster Coverage 


The new income tax law that resulted 
in greater “take-home” pay for the em- 
ploye should result in higher commis- 
sions for the insurance agent who writes 
paymaster robbery or broad form poli- 
cies. 

3ecause employers and their paymas- 
ters must withdraw larger sums of cash 
from the banks to meet the higher 
“take-home” salaries, the coverages of 
all paymaster policies should be in- 
creased to take care of the greater ex- 
posures. 

Besides writing additional insurance in 
many cases, here is an opportunity for 
agents to convert a number of standard 
paymaster robbery policies to paymas- 
ter broad form contracts. The broad 
form, or so-called “all risks,” features in 
the latter are well worth the extra rate. 
—From May-June issue of The Mary- 

lander, published by Maryland Casu- 

alty Co. 
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ANOTHER TRAFFIC DEATH AND TWO WRECKED CARS BECAUSE 
SOMEONE TOOK A CHANCE! 


More than 98%, of all automobile fatalities 
need never have occurred. Less speed and 
more care would have prevented this one. 
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(Continued from Page 32) 


We are also 
contractors 


designated bonds. 
lines of credit to 


for any 
extending 
who can qualify.” 


Corporate Bonds on Private Contracts 
The 


of private 


that there is a great amount 


construction in the 


fact 
offing, 





JOHN P. HACKER 


much of it waiting for lower prices, has 


put the surety bond companies on their 


mettle to stimulate the interest of 
agents, brokers, architects and contrac- 
tors in the value of performance and 


payment bonds for private and indus- 
trial contracts. It is recognized that 
such bonds provide the same broad pro- 
tection to the owner, laborers and ma- 
terialmen as is afforded under similar 


bonds required by governmental author- 
However, the interest of insurance 
producers in promoting their sale has 
been so apathetic that a subcommittee 
of the surety advisory committee, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Companies, 


ities 


is now at work on promotional pro- 
gram to revive interest in the need for 
covering private construction projects. 
Kk. Kemp Catheart of Maryland Casu- 
alty is iiemoes of this committee and 
represented on it are the contract bond 
ofticers of Fidelity & eee, National 
Surety Corp. and United States F. G. 


of opinion on the sje 
writer by A. M. Clark of 


\n expression 
given to the 


the National Surety Corp., is indicative 
of his company’s viewpoint. Mr. Clark 
says 

“We have been advocating application 
of the bonded competitive system to 
private construction contracts for sev 
eral years. Our field forces have been 
supplied with material which, if used 
effectively, should enable them to drive 
home the fact that under the bonded 
competitive system owners have the as- 
surance that they will get the best price 
and quality workmanship. We cannot 
report much progress to date but con- 
tinue to be hopeful that the components 
of the construction industry will play 


construction 
basis. In 


their 
work ona 


part in putting private 


sound competitive 


this manner the industry will be rid of 
substantial part of the jerry-building 
and other practices which are contrary 


to public interest.” 
Cathcart Sees Big Gain in 
Private Contracts Let 
Quoting F. W. Dodge Reports, E 
Kemp Cathcart points out that contracts 


let on non-residential private construc- 
tion in the thirty-seven Eastern states 
for the first quarter of 1948 were $76l,- 
877,000, as compared to $535,473,000 for 
the same period of 1947. He further re- 
marks: “A recent issue of the Engineer- 


ing News-Record reports that new con- 
struction capital available from private 


sources in 1947 amounted to $2,819,346,- 
000. This volume was the largest re- 
corded since 1930 when $2 billion of new 


money was made available for construc- 
tion. And in the first two months of 
1948 private capital for new projects’ 


totaled $496,862,000, compared with $183,- 


CARROLL W. LAIRD 


005,000 recorded for the same period 
1947, a gain of 172%.” 

Mr. Cathcart laments the fact that 
only a very small percentage of private 
owners bond their contractors. He em- 
phasizes that the aforementioned per- 
formance and payment bonds, designed 
especially for private construction, “rep- 
resent protection that is needed, and 
their sale should be urged to safeguard 
the vast investment available for private 
work in the same manner that the huge 
Page 46) 
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Stone’s Formula 
(Continued from Page 39) 


to a formula for our other representa- 
tives. 

On returning to Chicago, I took time 
out for Thinking Time which developed 
in my withdrawing Mr. Shallop from 
personal sales and having him travel the 
country training our representatives in 
the sale of the sickness policy at the 
time of the accident renewal. The re- 
sults were amazing. 

We shall sell hundreds of 
of dollars in health premiums, and our 
representatives will in many instances 
double their incomes with little or no 
additional effort by combining the 
Shallop Plan with our Gold Canvass 
lan, 


thousands 


The Lead Plan 


While I personally like the Gold Can- 
vass Plan, felt that we should be 
versatile enough to familiarize ourselves 
with successful sales plans used by other 
companies, particularly as we are look- 
ing forward to a tremendous expansion. 
So many companies are obtaining leads 
through the mail for their representa- 
tives that we decided to experiment on 
this plan for an entirely different group 
of agents than those whom we had 
trained on the Gold Canvass Plan. Our 
initial trials and experiments proved 
quite costly and momentarily unprofit- 
able. Yet, with the employment. of 
enough Thinking Time, we finally 
worked out a formula which has made 
this plan exceedingly profitable to the 
salesmen as well as to the insurance 
company, 

Now is an ideal and_ psychological 
period in which to engage in Thinking 
Time. We can plan effectively for the 
balance of the year as well as more dis- 
tant goals. We, as individuals, might be 
wise to start with basic principles. We 
might, for example, realize that the 
mind is somewhat affected by the physi- 
cal body and, therefore, plan to develop 


activities which will keep us in fairly 
good physical shape. 
Realizing that environment is such 


an important factor, we can determine 
to select those environments which will 
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W. L. Hays’ Success 


(Continued from Page 26) 


of success and how to achieve it. It is 
my aim to give a simple formula which 
can be followed and which will bring 
success to persons of any age or walk 
of life. 

Take each element and further develop 
these qualities in yourself, one at a 
time, until they are part of you. This 
“ay change the entire course of your 
life. 


Good Telephone Personality 


In the best sense of the word, it pays 
to have a good telephone personality. 
Whether you are an executive, a secre- 
tary, a salesman, switchboard attendant, 
or are engaged in another occupation— 
or in just your own personal affairs— 
your success depends largely upon how 
you treat customers, make friends, cre- 
ate good will. And a telephone person- 
ality plays just as important a role as a 
face-to-face personality. 


—News Letter (Manufacturers Life) 





help us best towards our objectives. As 
the time element is so important, we 
can, just as the Ordnance Department 
in the Army studies logistics, give some 
thought to how we can scientifically do 
in one year what others have accom- 
plished in many. We can analyze the 
past for the purpose of profiting in the 


future. We should determine exactly 
what we want and then with reasonable 
preparation, “come what may,—ACT.” 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
the fortunes that have been lost by 
neglecting to act on a good idea? Even 
though we don’t know all the details 


we shall obtain our objectives, 
we do know that we must at least 
start on the way. We can prepare to 
fortify ourselves with inspirational slo- 
gans to come to our need when we are 
apt to be deterred from our objectives. 
We can prepare ourselves so that, as 
each obstacle presents itself, we will at 
least 
turn 


of how 


take off Thinking Time so as to 
liability 


each into a real asset. 





ANY 
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Agents Optimistic on Contract 


Bond Outlook 





Cullum Thompson of Dallas Is Off to 
Good Start in Bond Production 


Favorable attention has been at- 
tracted to M. Cullum Thompson of Dal- 
junior partner in  Kirkpatrick- 
Thompson Co., one of the leading surety 
bond agencies of that city. The son of 
kk. W. Thompson, first president of the 
National Association of Surety Bond 


las, 


M. CULLUM THOMPSON 


Producers, he has been with the agency 
two and a half years and before that ac- 
quired helpful background experience 
with the Standard Accident and Home 
of New York home offices. Mr. Thomp- 
son majored in insurance at the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University ot 
Pennsylvania, and was graduated in Oc- 
tober, 1944. 

Takes Broad View of Client’s Needs 

Young Mr. Thompson’s name was 
mentioned at the 1948 annual meeting of 
the Surety Bond Producers as “a prom- 
ising fidelity-surety bond producer.” 
When The Eastern Underwriter invited 
him to express his views on the subject 
for this edition, he replied, “It’s quite 
difficult for me to say at this point in 
exactly what lines I am particularly in- 
terested. I haven't started to specialize 
as yet because it is an agent’s duty to 
consider the client’s entire insurance 
program rather than try to sell him in- 
dividual lines. 

“However, due to the prominence of 





Davis Dam Low Bidders 


Stolte, Inc., of San Francisco; Arizona 
Sand & Rock Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; 
United Concrete Pipe Corp., Los An- 
geles, and Ralph E. Bell, Los Angeles, 
as joint venturers, were low bidders at 
a price of $2,794,486 for all three sched- 
ules on the Davis Dam project in Ari- 
zona when the U. S. Reclamation Serv- 
ice opened bids for the foundations and 
erecting steel towers for transmission 
lines. 

Bid bonds on the work were: Stolte 
Inc., Fidelity & Deposit, through its 
San Francisco office; Arizona Sand & 
Rock Co. and United Concrete Pipe 
Corp. Maryland Casualty, through its 
Los Angeles office, and Ralph E. Bell, 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty, through its 
Los Angeles office. It is expected they 
will execute the payment and perform- 
ance bonds if and when the low bidders 
are awarded the contract. 





our agency in the surety bond field and 
its popularity among contractors I have 


a tendency to favor that end of the 
business. I’m reminded of the saying, 
‘Fools rush in where angels fear to 


tread,’ and try to keep this in mind. So 
here is the advice I have given myself: 
“Every young man in the _ business, 


will also profit from the experiences of 
veteran contractors. However, his 
agency should be on the alert to culti- 
vate newcomers in the construction field 
and overlook no opportunities to bid in 
competition on some of the better 
quality projects. 

“Finally a surety bond producer in my 
opinion holds a position of confidence 
that should be handled and guarded 
quite jealously as it can be easily lost. 

Mr. Thompson was a visitor in New 
York last week and while here, had an 
opportunity to call on old friends and 








What Agents Think of Contract Bond Future 


Over-all impressions gained from conversations with agents in recent 
weeks on surety bond production is that the volume has sizably increased 
| this year and that the experience will be good if contractors do not get 


too ambitious in their expansion programs. 


A few of the producers have 


been willing to express their personal views on production methods and 


| contractor relationships but for the most part, those to whom we talked 
felt that surety production is so much of a personalized business that it 
would be hard to pass along to others one’s own methods of operation. 

The three chief participants in this symposium are 


H. F. “Speed” 


| Warner, president of a prosperous agency in Kansas City; Mr. and Mrs. 
William H. Moore of Wichita, who operate the Cook & Colver Agency; 
| and M. Cullum Thompson, an up and coming young producer of Dallas. 
Their individual articles appear on this page and page 30. Others who 
expressed general views include Davis P. Smith of the Thomas B. Smith 


Co., Philadelphia ; J. Henry 


| 
| 
} 


Pool of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; and Dawson & 
Feek, Inc. of Seattle, who were originating agents for the Continental 
Casualty’s participation in the Hungry Horse Dam contract. This was the 
largest peace-time contract ever awarded in the United States and the 
bid bond on it amounted to $43,431,000. | 





anxious to make a success in surety 
bond production, would do well to ex- 
amine all the elements of each risk care- 
fully. He should take advantage of the 


suggestions and advice of those who 
have been in the business for a long 


time. At the same time, a young man 


make new acquaintances. He told The 
Eastern Underwriter that in addition to 
his absorbing interest in insurance, his 
activities include playing handball and 
learning to fly. Some of his father’s 
friends predict that he will “fly high” 
in the production end of the business. 
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Cook & Colver Agency 


(Continued from Page 30) 


justment, which he operated at Wichita 
from 1935 to 1947. He discontinued this 
bureau became the 
and agency partner of Elma M. Colver. 

While operating his own adjustment 
company, Mr. Moore was active in the 
organization of the National Association 
of Independent Insurance Adjusters and 


when he husband 


served as its executive secretary in its 
early days. He has been active in local 
civic affairs; is a past Big Toad of the 
Sunflower Blue Goose Puddle at Wichita 
and serves on the fire prevention com- 
mittee of the Wichita Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was also a leader in civilian 
defense organization in Wichita during 
the war. Cook & Colver was a charter 
member of the Wichita Association of 
Insurance Agents. 


Mrs. Moore Contract Bond Specialist 


In developing and holding contract 
bond business, Mrs. Moore says she 
operates the same way “Billy” Cook did 


before her. “Give the contractors good 
service—be on the job all the time for 
them,” she advises. “See to it that the 
bonds are written and delivered in plenty 
of time so they can be filed with the 
bids.” 

The importance of having contractor 
clients set up with the bonding compa- 
nies in advance is emphasized by Mrs 
Moore. She believes that limits must 
be agreed upon with the companies in 
plenty of time as the companies need 
this information to arrange reinsurance 
Oitentimes, she says, a contractor may 
not decide to put in a bid until the last 
minute. This may be at the request of 
architects and bonds will thus be re- 
quired on very short notice. 

Mrs. Moore encourages company field 
men to call on her clients and person 
ally learn of their setup and perform 


ance abilities. She adds: “A contra 
tor’s bank balance doesn’t necessarily in 
dicate whether he can complete a con 


tract or not.” Mrs. Moore is proud of 
the record of the agency in having had 
no losses yet on a contract 
she acquired the agency. 


bond since 


she says she 


doesn’t solicit a contractor she doesn’t 
believe in herself and urges that “you 
know your clients.” Various sizes and 
types of bonds are required and _ the 


agent needs to be on the job constantly 


to turnish the service required, she says 





“Contract bond business cannot be 
sewn up,” states Mrs. Moore, “but if 
good service is given you ive good 
chances of retaining bond 


a contractor's 
business.” She it is a g 
to attend bid lettings but finds this is 
not always possible especially in 
days when so many road contracts are 
being let. However, the Cook & C 
Agency doesn’t cater to road 
tors bonds. 


Says ood plan 


Colver 
contrac 


Production Has Held Its Own 


The contract bond business has held 
its own since the war, said Mrs. Moore 
She was fortunate to handle large 


volume of bond business during the wat 
years as there was an unusual number 
of Army and Navy bases and airplane 
plants constructed in Kansas during that 
period. The largest bond written by 
the agency was on an army air base of 
slightly less than $2,000,000 She points 
out that the Government only required 
bonds from 20% to 40% of the contract 
while private contracts require 100% 
bond coverage. 

The Cook & Colver Agency writes its 
share or more of fidelity and surety 
bonds but its largest volume is in con- 
tract bonds. Since the war ended there 
has been no noticeable decline in pre- 
mium volume. The agency represents 
three of the leading bonding companies 
and it is the loyalty of these companies 
and the careful underwriting of the 
agency that give the Cook & Colver 
Agency at Wichita the reputation of 
being “The Bonding Agency.” 
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Sawyer on The Future Under P. L. 15 


(Continued from Page 5) 


selves, plus the fact that consultations 
with producers could raise no question 
of illegality prior to the expiration of 
the moratorium on June 30, has led 
some of the more cynical producers to 
question whether the anti-trust laws are 
not more of an excuse than a reason for 
einelinbtion to consult producers’ or- 
: ganizations. 

The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, which saw fit to withhold 
support from and at times oppose our 
efforts to preserve and protect the right 
of producers to contract freely with 
companies with respect to compensation 
for their services and the right to act 
in concert, is now urging the creation 
of a council of producers’ organizations 


to present a united front on the part 





f all types of producers. They have 
apparently overlooked the fact that a 
major function aE such council would 
be protection of producers’ compensa- 
tion against bitrary action by insur- 

compa combinations, | which 

it be vulnerab’e to attack as a vio- 

ion per se of the Sherman Act; and 

at all other % sreemen.s tor concerted 

ction might be vulner able to attack un- 
der the “rule of reason. 


Significance of a United Front 


\ united front of all producers on 
atters that affect the welfare of the 
brokerage and agency system is impera- 
tive if producers are ever to attain a 
major part o their potential power for 
good in the insurance business. But 
such a united front must, if producers 
desire te ——- out of the area of pos- 
sib'e vulnerability, result not from 
reements for concerted action, but 
king and analysis of 


from sound thin 
] 
1 


problems, and independent arrival at 
similar conclusions with respect to what 
best for the production business. 
Can producers present united front 
without agreement for joint action? Can 
brokers and agents reach similar con- 


conferences among 
Perhaps the 
N 1a] 1 of Insurance Brok- 
ers, Inc., and the National Association 

Casualty & Surety Agents have al- 
ready pointed the way. Since the en-- 
ictment of the McCarran Act these two 
tions, with no agreement tor 
without a single 
representatives of 
the two organizations, have  inde- 
pendently arrived at similar conclusions 
upon every question that has arisen af- 
r producers. 


usions without 


Various organization s? 





organiza 
action and 


} 
nrerence¢ between 


neerted 
neertea 


fecting the welfare of 
This result has eres achieved through 
he use of a common advisory office. 
presents the issues, the argu- 
against, available solu- 
situation relating to the 
s best advice. If this pre- 
sentation and advice appeal to the best 
judgment of the two organizations, the 
result is such similar conclusions that a 
substantially united front is presented; 


This oftice 
ments for and 
tions, the 
issues, and 1 


im 





t be of collaboration or agree- 
nent because of sound analysis 
nd sound thinking by each organiza- 
tion. The anti-trust laws do not pro- 
hibit unity of thoug! What those two 


have done and are doing, 
organizations can do. 


rganizations 
other prod 


lucers’ 
Keep Out of Area of Vulnerability 





It seems probable, in the light of de- 
isions of our Federal courts, that the 
compensation of producers may not be 
arbitrarily fixed by insurance organiza- 


adoption of advisory rates 
with tacit understand- 
producers, except the 
few who actually seek the fixing of com- 
missions through fear of competition, 
intend to resist arbitrary fixing of their 
compensation. To be free to work dili- 
gently in preserving for the public a 
reasonable amount of competition, pro- 
ducers should lean over backward to 
keep out of the area of vulnerability. 
The future of insurance producers is, 


tions through 
of commission 
ings. Certainly 


I believe, limited only by willingness to 
follow the lead of the many who are 
now directing progress along the path 
here outlined. Conscious that produc- 
tion of insurance has reached maturity 
as a vocation and is rapidly becoming 
a profession, these leaders insist that 
with maturity childish things be put 
aside; that minor differences of view be 
subordinated to unanimity on all issues 
that affect all alike; that producers con- 
tinue to weld themselves into a unit 
upon issues vital to the future of their 
calling; that producers constantly raise 
standards of service; that they be con- 
stantly vigilant in protection of public 
interest; that they refuse to permit their 
ranks to be divided and one group to be 
played against another. 

These 
clearly 


are evidences of leadership, 
discernible in every production 
group—local agents, metropolitan agents, 
igent-brokers, small brokers and large 
brokers, a leadership equal to any emer- 
gency that lies ahead—a leade: ship de- 
sirous of cooperation with companies for 
the good of the public end of the busi- 
ness in which cooperation they are 
recognized as partners. 
follow and to support 
future of 


Only failure to 
this leadership can dim the 


agents and brokers. 





Contract Bond Tip 


Did you know that individual con- 
tractors do 6.6 different types of engi- 
neering construction work? <A_ recent 
survey reveals these facts: 


50% work on engineered buildings. 
62% work on roads, streets and bridges. 
work on sanitation, waterworks, 
waste disposal. 


30% 
sewers, 

52% work on earthwork, irrigation, 
drainage, wharfs, hydraulics, flood 
control, dredging, canals, dams and sea- 
walls. 


docks, 


41% work on other 
ing construction. 


types of engineer- 


Any one of these construction activi- 
ties should have the protection of a 
surety bond—From “Employers Pioneer” 
published by The Employers’ Group. 


Ladieoe: of — 


Do all the good you can, by all the 
means you can, in all the ways you can, 
in all the places you can, at all the 
times you can, to all the people you can, 
as long as ever you can.—John Wesley. 


Don’t Bet Against Accidents 


By Large Locke 


Assistant Manager, Information and Publications Department 
Association of Casualty & Surety Companies 


Given the right ingredients—statistics 
and experience—any good actuary could 
publish a dope sheet of odds on most 
anything. In fact, if you want to know 
what’s predicted for the next year, you’d 
do better going to an insurance company 
than having your tea leaves read. 


Take marriage or accidents, for in- 
stance—some folks maintain they’re 
both a result of carelessness. Admit- 


interesting to know that it’s a lot easier 
to win the Irish Sweepstake than to 
have quintuplets. The odds against the 


latter are 490 million to 1. But, then, 
Mrs. Dionne never had a sweepstake 
ticket, 


The catch is, no one ever knows 
when he or she is going to be the char- 
acter who proves the odds; and _ if 
enough people prove them, the odds are 
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Against Accidents,” 


able. 





Unpredictableness of Accidents 


We welcome the opportunity of publishing “Don’t Bet 
based on odd, oftentimes freakish mishaps 
to people in your state and mine, as culled from the daily news- 
papers by the author. You'll probably agree after reading it that 
personal injury and property accidents are definitely unpredict- 
For this reason, such accidents certainly represent a wide- 
open field for casualty and A. & H. agents to cultivate. 








doesn’t know what 


tedly, the ! 
personally during 


w.ll happen to you 
the next twelve months, but he does 
know the probabilities you face, figured 
out on the basis of experience com- 
pered with population. Actually, the 
odds are against most everything ex- 
cept, as the man said, taxes. 


Traffic Accident Odds—156 to 1 


against 


actuary 


chances 
next twelve 


single, the 
rried in the 


If you're 


your getting ma 

months are 7 to 1. Happily, the odds 
against having a traffic accident are a 
little longer: 136 to 1. But if you’re in 


the odds against your being 
only 13 to 1 and 10 to 1 


an accident, 
injured are 


against landing in a hospital—a good 
combination for the daily double, if we 
ever Saw one. 

Of course, the actuary doesn’t stop 


figured out that your 
being hit by lightning 
ere 330,000 to 1, getting killed on a train 
1,000,000 to 1, and getting killed in an 
airplane 2,700,000 to 1. The odds against 
your being killed in an automobile drop 
down to 4,800 to 1. 

If you'd like to know if the long arm 
of the law is going to tap you this 
year, chances that you won't be arrested 
are 166 to 1. And if you’re just wonder- 
ing about things in general, it might be 


there. He has it 
chances against 
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no good anyway. The fact that 100,000 
persons were killed in accidents last year 
alone, would seem to indicate that buck- 
ing the probabilities isn’t such a long 
shot after all. You, or you, or you may 
be the next unlucky winner. j 
The Case of the Chicago Dentist 
Take the case of Dr. 
a Chicago dentist. Off 
his chances of getting shot by a street 
car were scarcer than cavities in hen’s 
teeth. But he was standing on a street 
corner recently when a trolley car came 


Peter Caprow, 
hand, he’d say 


along and touched off a bullet on the 
tracks. Dr. Caprow was shot in the leg. 
Then there is Motorist Stewart Mac 
Kenzie of Graniteville, Vermont, who'd 


be willing to give plenty of odds that 
he wouldn’t be kicked by a horse that 
wasn’t there. That is, he gave odds un 
til last June, when a horseshoe, flung 
by a horse that had galloped past, 
crashed through Mr. MacKenzie’s wind 
shield and hit him in the face. 

Walter C. Goff of Chester, Ill., a man 
with a sense of humor, used to say “I 
thought I'd die laughing’ "—until he 
nearly did it. A piece of food lodged 
in his throat when he laughed recently 
and he had to be rushed to the hospital 
to have it removed. And Franklin Lar- 
rain of Cutoff, La., got a small fish 
caught in his lung when he dangled it 
above his mouth to amuse his daughter 
The fish slipped. 


Entertainers Have Their Troubles 


Entertainers have been having their 
troubles, too. In Detroit Anthony Ma 
reno, a sword swallower, substituted a 
weg tube in his act. The tube broke 
and Mareno got a sore throat. Thomas 
Mays, a magician with a carnival show- 
ing at Creston, Iowa, was so good at 
making a quarter disappear that he had 
to undergo an operation to get it out 
of his stomach. 

A man in Kansas City, Mo., was acci- 
dentally shot while taking a loaded 
pistol from his icebox; and another in 
in El Dorado, Kansas, had his parked 
car damaged when a house ran _ into 
it. The house was being moved to an- 
other location, but the. Kansas City man 
never explained why he was chilling his 
John Roscoe. 

Mrs. Louise Horn of Oildale, Calif., 
on the other hand, learned recently that 
her chances of having accidents vary 
with changing women’s styles. She was 
wearing her first “new look” dress when 
she started to get off a bus. The long 
skirt caught in the closing doors, then 
the bus started up. Mrs. Horn had to 
sprint to the next bus stop. Luckily she 
had been on the women’s track team in 
college. 

Ever 


shoot yourself with a bow and 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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Partridge Ovateateits Despite Headaches 


(Continued from Page 8) 


scribed in order to prove profitable. 
Such steps are also a guide to those 
models which are well nigh uninsurable. 


Competitive Conditions in Field 
Changing 


For a long time aviation insurance 
as been a specialty line and has been 
shunned by a majority of agents. Con- 

equently, it has been possible for one 

rent in a locality to cultivate the 
urces of this insurance and to gain 
ntrol of an abnormally large volume. 
Through education of agents, aviation 
surance is now becoming more widely 
cepted, and inroads are being made 

1 these entrenched aviation agencies. 
This is a healthy trend because in- 
reased competition will generate more 
business for all. Furthermore, accounts 
which are too small or too distant from 
these powerful aviation agencies are 

w being solicited and written. In this 
onnection, tribute should be paid to 
the results obtained by the direct mail 
campaign to agents conducted by the 
\ssociated Aviation Underwriters. It 
as been outstanding. 

More attention should also be given 
to vending machines which not only 
idvertise aviation accident insurance to 
the public but facilitate the sale of 
trip certificates and point the way to 
more economical and more satisfactory 
annual group and individual policies. 


Effect of Lloyd’s Competition 


In some sections of the country, un- 
bridled competition of London Lloyd’s 
cover note holders have severely de- 
pressed rates, thus forcing acceptance 
of business on their basis. The phleg- 
matic amity of underwriters at Lloyd’s, 
coupled with the distances involved, 
the delay of experience compilation, 
press of business and lack of personnel, 
has permitted this abuse to continue. 
However, it is a cheering note that 
many London underwriters are now 
aware of the situation and have taken 
measures to correct it. This abatement 
of Lloyd’s competition also brightens 
the present aviation insurance outlook 
here, 

Although many of our tribulations 
are behind us, further improvement can 
be made in the aviation insurance pic- 


ture. Therefore, we suggest that the 
several aviation markets individually 
review and take appropriate action 
(again individually) on several sig- 


nificant points. We direct the following 
points to their attention. 


Need for a Statistical Survey 


A statistical survey should be made 
so as to determine: (1) Whether the 
present premium for minimum liability 
limits, reflecting recent increases, is suf- 
ficient. (2) Whether the present per- 
centage increases, particularly in the 
upper range, of the liability increased 
limits table now in use adequately re- 
flect the increase in liability assumed. 
As an example, the manual dollar pre- 
mium differential on aircraft bodily in- 
jury liability (excluding passengers) as 
between $50/100,000 and $100/300,000 
limits is $2.80, i.e., $30.60 less $27.80. 

Recent awards have indicated an ever 
upward trend. Attorneys’ fees, investi- 
gation expenses and claims handling 
have all advanced. The limits tables in 
use were developed some years ago and 
possibly are outmoded. 

With the ever-increasing volume of 
aviation insurance the need for uniform- 
ity in policy wording with the con- 
comitant development of tested, depend- 
able aviation insurance law becomes 
more urgent. It is hoped that future 
individual policy revisions will be made 
with the point in mind. 


Uniform System of Coding 


Two other activities that might be 
undertaken without “beaching” Public 
Law 15 are (1) the development of a 
uniform system of coding and (2) the 
establishment of a control organization 


for the collection and correlation of 
aviation statistical data. We feel strongly 
that there are today as many codes as 
there are markets. With the exception 
of the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment, which collects statistics from a 
segment of the aviation market, there 
is no facility for the compilation of avia- 
tion insurance figures. 

The policing agency of the aviation 
industry is the Civil Aeronautical Au- 
thority. There is some feeling that be- 
cause of bureaucratic ennui, political 
interference and intercession, the ef- 
fectiveness of the CAA is being im- 
paired. It is urged that all markets 
should, whenever possible, take affirma- 
tive action to strengthen and safeguard 
the independence of the CAA. 

May we also suggest that the current 
development of limited, short term re- 
stricted aviation accident coverage be 
examined. Usually the advertising of 
such a form by one market generates 
pressure on all others to compete. It is 
proposed that an investigation of per 
item costs be initiated so as to assure 
the originating carrier that, entirely 
apart from loss ratios, handling costs 
are not in excess of normal anticipated 
gross costs. Time and energy diverted 
from these possible uneconomic sub- 
classes can be profitably expended on 
other broader and more lucrative forms. 


Optimistic as to Future 


It is most difficult to assess the exact 
position of an industry at a particular 
moment, for each day brings adjustment 
and rez adjustment. The time lag, as be- 
tween the current position and the 
realization of it, approximates six 
months. At the risk of being overly 
optimistic, it is our opinion, that avia- 
tion insurance has just emerged from 
a trying period and is again entering 
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Adviee on Collections 


Study collection plans and methods 
as you would sales plans and schemes. 
You will find them quite as interesting. 
What’s more—you'll be pleased with the 
good results. 

Exercise as much ingenuity in mak- 
ing collections as you did to sell the 
policy. 

From the Employers’ Pioneer 








SOLOMON’S WARNING IN 1,000 B.C. 

About 1,000 B.C. Solomon predicted 
the necessity of corporate suretyship in 
the Book of Proverbs when he said: 
“He that is surety for a stranger shall 
smart for it, and he that hateth surety- 
ship is sure.” 


The fact that no two people look at 
things from exactly the same point of 
view is the reason why we are all so 
interesting to one another and finally, 
so necessary. 


—Sephariel 





a profitable phase of operations. This 
has been brought about by continuing 
processes outside the industry as well 
as improvements by the carriers. 

Undoubtedly there are future fluctua- 
tions in store for us, but the increasing 
maturity of the aviation industry, the 
stabilization and standardization of air- 
craft, the growth in premium volume, 
improved and accrued statistics, and in- 
creased underwriting knowledge, all will 
tend to minimize the adverse effects of 
these cycles. 

Taking a long range view of aviation 
insurance, the outlook is optimistic. 
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Television Advertising Being 
Used by Large Agency 


that insurance 
a large Mid 
the 


Indicative of the fact 
agencies are on their toes, 
West agency is being featured in 
news as a user of television advertising. 
It is Homer Warren & Co. of Detroit, 
representative of the North America 
Cos. and one of the oldest insurance 
agencies in the Mid-West. This agency 
was one of the first to sign a television 
contract with Station WWJ-TV, De- 
troit’s only television station 

Recognizing Homer Warren & Co.’s 
progressiveness, the following appeared 
in the May issue of North America’s 
“Fieldman” 

“A sign displaying the firm’s name is 








flashed on the screen, followed by the 
photograph of a home, while a voice 
describes the increased valuation and 
increased reproduction cost of that home 
during the past six years and asks the 
members of the n audience 
whether they have adiled to their own 


insurance coverage to cover this in- 
crease. 

“J. Alfred Grow, Jr., of 
ren & Co., points out that 
are aware of the fact that the 
number of sets is limited, television sets 
in private homes are increasing in num- 
ber daily and the audience reach 


Homer War 
ilthough we 


actual 





sists of the quality market. 
said: 

“We see no reason why insurance 
organizations cannot sell effectively 
through television. It is, in effect, a 
method of bringing your solicitor in 


person into thousands of homes at one 


time, where he can deliver an informal 
and intimate sales message. Unlike 
radio advertising, a person watching a 
television program or announcement 


her entire attention te 


must give his or 


the program and cannot be reading, 
sewing or performing household duties 
while enjoying the television broadcast. 





“Mr. Grow recently was gr: iduat ed 
from North America’s School for 
Agents, earning honors in fire, marine 
and 


casualty.” 


Locke on Accidents 
(Conti Page 44) 


arrow? Pete Stewart of Vincennes, Ind., 
borrowed his son’s archery set and shot 
a shaft upward. It fell straight down, 
thus disproving the first lines of that 
poem about “I shot an arrow into the 
air...” and giving Mr. Stewart a 
scalp wound. Then there was Marc 
Donnelly of Johnston City, N. Y., who 
was shot by a briar pipe. A friend was 
smoking the pipe when suddenly a .22- 
caliber bullet, which had somehow gotten 
mixed in the tobacco, exploded and 
struck Mr. Donnelly in the face. 

You think that’s tough? Some folks 
will tell you the odds against accidents 
are practically non-existent. 


Two Hard Luck Accident 


There’s little David 
Lebanon, Ohio, for instance. 


nued from 





Stories 


Ullman of 
¢ 
il 


He fell o 


his tricycle and broke an arm. Three 
days later he stumbled off a chair and 
fractured his collarbone. When securely 
trussed in plaster casts, he caught 
chicken pox. Pretty soon he had 
scratch. David was very unha 

So was Charles Gilchrist, a f 
Cambridge, N. Y., who broke 





ran him down last fall. Then 
part of his barn collapsed and some 
cattle were injured. Then his silo blew 
down. Then his wife broke her arn 
Then last April his house was ruined 
by fire. 

Maybe the odds against anything hap- 
pening to you are pretty long. They look 
pretty good on paper. Howev er, a lot of 

people injured in accidents will point out 
that they had the same odds, too. Look 
at the traffic accident dope sheet again: 
The chances against being in a — 
accident are 156 to 1. But last year the 
were over 1,100,000 injured people Baca 
ing to be that one! 


his tractor 
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Country-wide Experience—Stock Cos. 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Earned 
Company Premiums 
Metropolitan Casualty ................ 1943 $7,929,468 
1944 8,365,085 

1945 9,451,935 
1946 11,564,416 

1947 14,757,358 
National Casualty ....:..04...0%00s0000% 1943 $4,702,482 
1944 5,792,281 
1945 6,540,157 
1946 8,120,300 

1947 9,899,126 
National Surety Corp. ................ 1943 $10,331,692 
1944 9,006,794 

1945 9,407,973 

1946 11,232,520 

1947 13,238,632 

New Amsterdam Casualty ............ 1943 $16,119,354 
1944 15,692,898 

1945 16,369,771 

1946 20,018,415 

1947 26,970,680 

New England Casualty ............... 1943 $309,318 
1944 311,915 

1945 518,068 

1946 1,007,340 

1947 1,448,638 

New Jersey Manufacturers Casualty... 1944 $7,298,348 
1945 7,032,590 

1946 8,266,038 

1947 11,110,547 

New. York: Casualty. .c.i.5.i55600. 484 TO $3,502,753 
1944 3,618,740 

1945 3,810,505 

1946 4,454,094 

1947 6,926,959 

Norwich Union Indemnity ............ 1943 $349,503 
1944 383,678 

1945 433,288 

1946 591,005 

1947 865,840 

Ocean Accident & Guarantee.......... 1943 $8,410,825 
1944 8,606,004 

1945 9,165,239 

1946 10,122,506 

1947 11,487,387 

Peerless Casualty 1943 $1,681,482 
1944 1,896,739 

1945 1,863,898 

1946 2,243,812 

1947 2,940,020 

Pennsylvania Casualty ................ 1943 $5,588,023 
1944 5,112,584 

1945 2,694,564 

1946 1,872,860 

Reimsured August 1, 1946, by Manufacturers’ Casualty. 

Phoenix Indemnity 1943 $4,117,366 
1944 4,487,172 

1945 4,935,778 

1946 6,310,643 

1947 8,784,640 

Preferred Accident ................... 1943 $6,229,413 
1944 6,107,767 

1945 6,891,472 

1946 8,400,065 

1947 11,664,841 

Protective Indemnity 1943 $945,674 
1944 1,062,998 

1945 1.511.527 

1946 2,439,209 

fhsorbed by Preferred Accident 

Royal Indemnity 1943 $17,414,790 
1944 18,510,088 

1945 17,651,250 

1946 21,227,581 

1947 26,685,572 

St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity .......... 1943 $8,978,591 
1944 9,630,845 

1945 10,662,625 

1946 12,689,522 

1947 17,410,232 


Losses 
Incurred 


$2,815,101 
3,969,607 
4,993,597 
5,960,877 
7,847,342 


$1,874,647 
2,582,202 
3,134,914 
3,839,354 
4,869,378 


$1,284,426 
1,504,183 
1,841,300 
3,309,708 
3,911,367 


$6,507,862 
6,379,027 
7,547,911 
10,947,932 
14,563,703 


$164,247 
140,612 
332,682 
608,994 
877,496 


$3,160,628 
3,664,772 
4,715,929 
5,013,592 


$1,407,893 
978,827 
1,588,395 
2,581,284 
3,539,994 


$129,296 
161,438 
235,519 
407,450 
495,558 


$2,946,143 
3,163,218 
4,342,362 
4.849.649 
5,985,282 


$745,123 
869,008 
786,772 
941.798 
1,283,450 


$5,030,443 
3,360,899 
1,357,673 
1.022578 


$1,598,637 
1,777,609 
2,193,912 
3,504,172 
4,906,854 


$2,640,718 
3,060,447 
2,655,119 
5,617,103 
6,721,903 


$497,172 
498,718 
814,917 
1,818,173 


$6,948,189 

9,614,342 
10,005,535 
11,987,746 
12,549,627 


$2,926,530 
4,090,571 
4,779,593 
5,992.113 
8,355,196 


Loss 
Ratio 
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Seaboard Surety 


Service Casualty 


Standard Accident 


Standard Surety & Casualty 


Absorbed by Century Indemnity. 


Sun Indemnity 


Travelers Indemnity ................. 


Indemnity 


Travelers Insurance Co. 


United National Indemnity 


United States Casualty 
Wnited “States Fs 0@ G:..........5. 00. 2+ 
United States Guarantee 
Universal Indemnity .................. 
AWesbern TistOnal a5). 50.55.06 ei secs 
Yorkshire Indemnity 


Zurich General Accident 





Contract Bonds 
(Continued from Page 42) 
sums being spent for public construction 
are protected.” 

As a final word on this subject, Mr. 
Cathcart calls attention to the published 
comment by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
that failures of general contractors dur- 
ing 1947 practically doubled that of 1946. 
“This emphasizes the need for the safe- 
guard of bonds on private construction 
work,” he says. 

Several of those interviewed including 
Mr. Cathcart expanded their views on 
the “Contract Bond Outlook” and dwelt 
on specific phases of the situation. Mr. 
Catheart, for example, is thinking of the 
period when volume of work will have 
slowed down and the capacity of the 


1943 $1,832,603 $323,574 17.7 
1944 1,738,460 304,349 17.5 
1945 1,939,070 369,751 19.1 
1946 1,821,908 40,944 ae 
1947 2,140,749 224,823 10.5 
1946 $741 $43 5.8 
1947 4,221 1,337 31.7 
1943 $20,302,422 $7,653,862 37.7 
1944 18,956,327 6,326,137 33.4 
1945 19,770,843 10,482,088 53.0 
1946 24,245,024 13,840,321 57.1 
1947 30,908,462 14,753,171 47.7 
eee oe 1943 $2,982,740 $1,053,891 35.3 
1944 3,263,776 1,765,707 54.1 
1945 3,815,077 2,117,238 55.5 
1946 4,853,971 2,871,018 59.2 
1943 $3,159,639 $1,412,030 44.7 
1944 3,465,069 1,741,347 50.2 
1945 3,915,521 2,012,672 51.4 
1946 5,090,991 3,009,400 59.1 
1947 6,569,109 3,953,538 60.2 
1943 $18,213,563 $7,025,531 38.6 
1944 19,089,965 8,893,078 46.6 
1945 20,323,116 10,272,021 505 
1946 31,456,218 19,676,205 62.5 
1947 45,780,982 23,844,718 52.1 
OnE OT RE SO ate ee 1943 $87,211,501 $46,316,906 53.1 
1944 97,585,990 57,405,337 58.8 
1945 99,604,898 63,383,334 43.6 
1946 = 100,593,270 58,613,789 58.3 
1947 117,069,656 65,374,539 55.8 
cast eager 1944 $33,163 $25,721 77.6 
1945 373,200 263,723 707 
1946 1,088,515 838,761 771) 
1947 2,591,079 1,339,796 51.7 
Woe ae cena emrecere, 1943 $7,525,419 $3,247,658 43.2 
1944 8,063,703 3,981,475 49.4 
1945 8,541,289 4,185,369 4U( 
1946 10,351,483 5,765,464 5 
1947 14,532,155 8,224,358 56.6 
1943 $43,597,276 $15,473,682 x Jo 
1944 44,118,586 16,681,622 37.8 
1945 45,244,110 20,851,115 46.1 
1946 50,167,246 24,138,417 48.1 
1947 64,635,672 27,985,214 43.3 
ae ts ketone 1943 $5,709,222 $1,443,601 25.3 
1944 5,130,829 1,623,860 31.6 
1945 5,139,431 2,030,614 39.5 
1946 5,863,242 2,844,364 48.5 
1947 7,449,078 3,423,220 46.0 
1943 $260,591 $137,694 52.8 
1944 213,179 115,778 54.3 
1945 195,043 131,174 67.3 
1946 217,174 135,614 62.4 
1947 298,161 176,881 59.3 
1943 $3,811,968 $2,006,387 52.6 
1944 3,886,770 1,979,058 50.9 
1945 4,107,987 2,234,990 54.4 
1946 4,233,374 2,086,005 49.3 
1947 5,696,835 3,092,962 54.3 
1943 $1,343,387 $397,193 29.5 
1944 1,266,900 680,186 537 
1945 1,328,190 663,617 50.0 
1946 1,816,408 1,314,992 72.4 
1947 2,745,691 1,659,950 60.4 
Epa Asoo a CoN 1943 $18,640,877 $9,937,041 Ns 
1944 20,448,260 11,871,509 58.1 
1945 21,448,113 14,131,230 65.9 
1946 23,005,483 14,330,400 62.3 
1947 28,259,806 17,367,943 61.5 
construction industry increased. Inevi- 


tably, he says, competition will become 
greater and the margin for contingen- 
cies and profit more narrow. Hence the 


possibility of loss is correspondingly 
greater. It is, therefore, advisable to 
make certain that contractors possess 


integrity, experience and adequate liquid 
working capital, in addition to necessary 
equipment. Unless they do, they cannot 
properly be considered good risks as 
“there is no substitute for any of these 
essential requisites.” 

J. P. Hacker, Standard Accident, made 
some pertinent comments on the rise in 
construction costs, and Carroll W. Laird, 
Indemnity Co. of North America, tells 
why he thinks that an all-time high in 
contract bond premiums is possible to 
attain this year. Their views are given 
in Part I of this edition. 
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ARE YOUR CLIENTS 
LUCKY ? 
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NOW ...in one compact policy .. . for 
one premium ... you can sell all the 
burglary, robbery, fraud, forgery and 
dishonesty protection any business man 
needs or wants. 

NOW you can go into the most neg- 
lected, most wide-open market in the in- 
surance field and offer the broadest, most 
economical, most flexible crime loss cov- 
erage ever written! 

NOW you can have the powerful back- 
ing of Continental’s intensive advertis- 
ing and merchandising campaign aimed 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Bem ememEE Ge Ee Ee eee 
' Continental Casualty Co., Dept. 3-C 

310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 

Please send me full information on Continental's 3-C Policy for 

comprehensive crime coverage. 
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at large and small business owners from 
coast to coast! 

NOW, at no expense, you can give 
every prospect a FREE copy of the valu- 
able, fact-filled, 28-page booklet just off 
the press—“Crime Loss Prevention” — 
nationally advertised and locally dis- 
tributed by agents in the interest of in- 
creasing their income and building their 
business. 


CHICAGO 


AGENCY NAME 
STREET ADDRESS 
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